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Follow the Color Trend! 


F very rubber manufacturer knows that today the 
public wants color —— color in garden hose, toys, 
balloons, gloves and hundreds of other consumer prod- 
ucts. To help meet this demand we offer a group of 
exceilent organic colors—the best we’ve ever produced! 
These Du Pont Colors—designated as SELECT— 


were carefully chosen for their— 


» Versatility 

« High Tinctorial Strength 

* Good Dispersibility 

« Excellent Light-Fastness 

* Stability to Various Vulcanizing Conditions 

* Freedom from Bleeding, Migration, Crocking 

» Effectiveness in Rubber, Neoprene, GR-S-50, etc. 


DU PONT SELECT RUBBER COLORS cover a wide range 
of hues—produce almost any hue in the visible spec- 
trum when blended in proper proportions. 

IN DRY COMPOUNDING, either dry powder or latex 
dispersed colors may be used. The former are soft in 
texture and disperse very readily. The latter are similar 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING.. 


to Du Pont Rubber Dispersed Colors offered before 
the war, but are dispersed in GR-S latex. 


IN LATEX COMPOUNDING, a complete line of dry 
powder colors, supplemented with two water dis- 
persed pastes, is available. Dry powder Se/ect Colors 
are easily dispersible in aqueous solutions to give fine 
particled suspensions, are compatible with the latices, 
and are unaffected by alkalies and other stabilizing 
agents. 

Pleasing, permanent effects can be obtainec with 
Select Colors in neoprene latex. 





ABOUT COLOR MATCHING 

When requesting an exact color match, it is 
necessary for you either to supply us with your 
exact formula along with brands and types of 
ingredients used in the base in which the color 
is to be used or even better a pound or two of 
your base stock. Be sure also to supply us with 
method, temperature, and time of cure, 














WRITE FOR THIS COLOR GUIDE!— 


Shows 16 samples of Du Pont SELECT 
Colors, blends, and their properties. Also 
gives the basic formula used in preparing 
these samples. Just address E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chem- 
icals Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
(For further data on Du Pont SELECT 
Colors, ask for Report BL-156.) 
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Parts made from HYCAR synthetic We have developed more than 5000 
rubber have 50% greater abrasion re- recipes for HYCAR compounds — CHECK THESE 
sistance than parts made from natural each compound engineered to do a SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
f ee . . . EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
rubber. That means they'Illastlonger, certain job. If you’re looking for aircon oc nly pen i a 
give more dependable performance _ rubber parts that will give long life, 2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp fo 250° 
: ° oa: : F. dry heat; up to . hot oil, 
Bune earute : "i " A 
in the most severe service, and save dependability, and economical 2 Aahatnnee SeeNNEtAG, ete ten 
maintenance and replacement time. operation, specify HYCAR. natural rubber. 
5 Pee " 4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
But that’s only one of HYCAR’s Ask your supplier for parts made temperatures. 
unusual and valuable properties. Ex- from HYCAR. Test them in your 5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down to 
amine the list in the box at the right. own applications, difficult or 6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
Think of these properties interms of routine. You'll learn for yourself that many other synthetic rubbers. 
your requirements of rubber parts. it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- ‘oe ss 
Realize that these properties may be time, dependable performance. For 8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
had in an almost limitless number of | more information, please write from extremely soft to bone Bard. ia 
inati " : 9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds wil 
combinations, each designed to meet Department HC-7, B. F. Goodrich not adhere to metals even ofter proleaged con- 
the specific service conditions of the | Chemical Company, Rose Building, pe gs t-te ye eae 
finished part. Cieveland 15, Ohio. 
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HUBBA HUBBA. .... 


you ain’t seen nothing yet! 


A hot number—hotter than the dancing girls at the A. C. S. 
banquet—with all the important requirements for a swell per- 
formance. And with Philblack A you get that same excellent 
° performance in your finished products—EXCELLENT ABRASION 
—HIGH MCDULUS—GOOD FLEX LIFE—LOW HYSTERESIS—AND 
TENSILE STRENGTHS IN EXCESS OF EPC AT 200°F. And always 
that added extra—savings in processing time. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN 


Division 
BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


















NeU RES GAUGE 


INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING THE 
HARDNESS OF RUBBER VULCANIZATES OR OTHER 
MATERIALS WITHIN THE HARDNESS RANGE 








A New Type of Hardness Gauge 
for the Rubber Industry. 


Simple to Operate. 


Easy to Apply to Out-of-the-Way 
Positions. 


Gives Fixed Reading with One Application. 
No Fluctuation of Reading. 


Agreed Readings by Different Operators. 





Permanently Adjusted — No Calibration. 
| | 


a 1 1 
aT 1 Supplied with : A Necessary Instrument for 


ee oe Case Manufacturers, Purchasers 
an 


‘VV 81 per and Consumers of Rubber Products. 
a | 0 


— Distributed by 


rT 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division a Ylrited OL, Ruther Crn utny 


ld ol ee es 










Magnifier 
Write for Descriptive Folder and Quotation. 
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electrical pipe-line ma 


Microwaves make their journey from 
apparatus to antenna not by wire, 
cable, or coaxial — but by waveguide. 

Long before the war, Bell Labora- 
tories by theory and experiment had 
proved that a metal tube could serve as 
a pipe-line for the transmission of elec- 
tric waves, even over great distances. 

War came, and with it the sudden 
need for a conveyor of the powerful 
microwave pulses of radar. The metal 
waveguide was the answer. Simple, 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CON- 


TINUED iMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES 


IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 





rugged, containing no insulation, it 
would operate unchanged in heat or 
cold. In the radar shown above, which 
kept track of enemy and friendly 
planes, a waveguide conveyed micro- 
wave pulses between reflector and the 
radar apparatus in the pedestal. Bell 
Laboratories’ engineers freely shared 
their waveguide discoveries with war 
industry. 

Now, by the use of special shapes 
and strategic angles, by putting rods 





across the inside and varying the di- 
ameter, waveguides can be made to 
separate waves of different lengths. 
They can slow up waves, hurry them 
along, reflect them, or send them into 
space and funnel them back. Bell Lab- 
oratories are now developing wave- 
guides to conduct microwave energy 
in new radio relay systems, capable of 
carrying hundreds of telephone conver- 
sations simultaneously with television 
and music programs. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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For technical data please write Dept. RA-"7 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ..- 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 
SHOULD MAKE THIS 
UNIT SELL ITSELF! 







SERS of the new, improved NRM Tube 
Vulcanizer will be enthusiastic about its 
simplicity and ease of operation. 


They can expect high quality production, with 


LER ; : 
ew ANI a steady, uniform and profitable return on their 
B , : 
1314-9" 110) investment. 
< Se 
(45-}- ; 
x - We would like to make this suggestion to you 
* di. : ’ 
_ qure =n ... take a check now on the production costs 
ber ; ° 
exclus! sopported BY TULL, aube and operating and maintenance charges on your 
C] half ' r F ° > 
y noating OW some oH F , present Tube Vulcanizers . .. then let’s compare 
F erating holves . — 
prem OF ot betweer ey worries wen - these figures against what you could anticipate 
positive ster * du mold : ; : 
pearing OPTS segaticallY Tr ister from this new improved NRM 45” unit. 
; des nt hol 
nia’ ir \d . ; P ‘ : 
moto! gone Wired sor setting UPP pin stOP We think you'll find you can’t afford putting 
: n 
and side ™ ning odivstme center screw ilk position: ff 1-3 : h h d ° 
perish °F peined OY yon ree" | off making a change to the more modern equip- 
ahi td ° . + enit. . . 
~ eee a is copay ment. If this sounds sensible to you . . . better 
safety eter ‘ ane . ‘ 
model NUMERT eon side Sight openne ws write us immediately so we can get together on 
g—inches oxim Pp nt \ ed to w 
{ae inehet Taian GOVT facts and figures. 
inch e P- 
Qa ee og air pres 
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NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 


General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 
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Bunac K-17 


_.To give you G s with level curing prop- 


ack 









R-S stock 
and increased flex cr 
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erties, better aging characteristics. 
resistance. 
Naftex 
Purpose - - To give you 4 free-flowing pellet mixture of cat 
d sulfur-reactive plasticizer that will reduce 
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dling of liquid plasticizers in you 


Wilcor-Plast 
_ To give you am e 
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To give you @ modified phenolic re 


art tack to GR°S. 
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for bonding 4 large variety of dissimilar ™ 
rubber. 
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rough Passenqer Service 
Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS 


Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago -St. Louis and 


the West Coast terminals. 





Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York ... through sleeping-cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los Angeles 
on the Transcontinental; to San Francisco 
on the Overland. 


From Washington, D. C.... through sleep- 
ing-cars departing on the Pennsylv ania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los Angeles 
on the Teanen esata —<pe San a 
on the Pacific Limited. Departing on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried 
through to San Francisco on the Pacific 
Limited. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 


ROAD OF THE 


Between 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY-DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land-San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City-Denver) with no change of 
cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West, 
inquire at your local ticket office. 





TO VACATIONISTS ... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, Yellowstone and the 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 











be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


Vitamlinets AND THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Challengers 
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Every pound of UNITED BLACKS is ready when it leaves the 
plant for an exacting job ahead. A wealth of manufacturing 
experience, together with careful supervision and scientific 
control, has made UNITED BLACKS the talk of the rubber 
industry for enviable performance. So,—standardize on 
UNITED BLACKS for top quality, uniformity, and dependability. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK e AKRON e CHICAGO 


tec pe totes, 


Ot 


DESIGNED 


0) ae 


UNE D) DONE: 


UNITED BAGS claim attention every- 
where with their distinctive colored 
markings. Each type—SRF, HMF, EPC— 


is the answer for the exacting com- 





pounder and is acclaimed for perform- 
ance in the. millroom and on the road. 
Standardize on UNITED BLACKS to 


; attain perfection in rubber products. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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The Best Cements 
begin with 


F you're looking for the ideal syn- 
thetic rubber base for adhesives, 
you'll be more than satisfied with 
Chemigum N-1. This oil-resistant. 
heat-softening product of Goodyear 
Research offers the following out- 


standing advantages: 


HIGH DEGREE OF ADHESION 


to many types of surfaces 


HIGH FILM STRENGTH 
high initial wet strength 


COMPATIBILITY 
with large variety of plasticizing 


and reinforcing materials 


COMPLETE SOLUBILITY 
in ketones and esters and chlorin- 
ated solvents, with high solids and 


low viscosity 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum)—T. M. The Goodyear T. & R. Co 


EASE OF APPLICATION 
can be modified to produce adhe- 
sive with good brushing or spraying 


qualities 


LONGER TACK PERIOD 
may be reactivated before laying 


up, if necessary 


HEAT-SOFTENING 
reduces milling time—saves 


valuable labor 


CHEMIGUM N-1 
is now being produced in quantity. 
assuring you a dependable source 
of supply with uniformity carefully 
controlled. For complete informa- 
tion, write: Goodyear, Chemical 
Products Division. Plastics and Coat- 


ings Department, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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2000 TON §=PRESSURE 


MOLDS FIRESTONE GIANT TIRES m 


Moving mountains has become everyday practice with the help Su 

of modern earth moving equipment. This 2000 ton Baldwin 

Southwark Press molds the giant ures for such equipment. i 
Within your plant there may exist a need for something spe- me 

cial in rubber molding presses. Call in Baldwin Southwark “3 


engineers. They'll help you find the answer. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin Southwark Division, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Washington, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco. 


SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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with 64 years’ experience %& 


making special chemicals 


—BsaA may have 


the answer 


to your problems 


Over the past 64 years, Baker & Adam- 
son has helped Industry solve scores 
of production problems by providing 
a wide range of fine chemicals “‘cus- 
tom made” to the particular require- 


ments of individual users. 


Such experience can be invaluable to 
you, too, if your research, develop- 
ment or production program indicates 


a special chemical will be needed. 


REAGENTS 


STANDARD 
OF 
PURITY 


FINE CHEMICALS 





SETTING 





Whether you must have this material 
“made to order” in tons or pounds, 
you will find B& A’s flexible manufac- 
turing facilities well adapted to 
countless assignments . . . and your 
special chemical will be produced with 
the same skill, science and careful 
attention that has gained B&A the 


‘ 


reputation for “setting the pace in 
chemical purity” wherever reagents 


and fine chemicals are used. 
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SPECIAL 
CHEMICALS ¢ 





Remember—no matter what your needs, 
the Baker & Adamson Division of 
General Chemical Company has the 
men, methods, and materials to handle 
special chemical requirements swiftly, 


surely , .. and in strictest confidence. 


Let us discuss your problem now so as 
to dovetail the delivery of your special 
chemical to the flow of your other pro- 


duction materials. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


© Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver °¢ 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


- samme 49 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y.°S TTT OO: 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo* 


Charlotte* . ? 
Minneapolis * New York® © Philadelphia* © Pittsburgh* * Providence * St. Louis* © San Francisco* © Seattle 


¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City © Los Angeles* 


Uuca ¢ Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ji ie = PACE IN 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver 
CHEMICAL 


PURITY SINCE 1386862 


* Complete stocks carried here. 
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NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


WATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Is it merely that they are grouped together 
under National-Standard’s leadership? 
No, their kindredness is much more basic. 
Each of the 
Standard has the unusual faculty for putting 


four divisions of National- 
itself in its customer’s shoes. 

Each division likes to tackle tough assign- 
ments... has long experience in analyzing 
problems peculiar to many different indus- 
tries. And, even after a better steel, wire, or 


ipment—4 
compantes 


| decoratin& tra 


page Machines, 


esigneds 


and 


de. Indi- 


Con- 


ment for 


any one of the other products listed is devel- 
oped, work does not stop... ways and means 
of improving a product, its method of use or 
application are still studied. 

Securing better results for the customers of 
each National-Standard Division is what 
really makes them alike. 

These unique services have won a host of 
friends ... we would like to add your Com- 
pany to this growing list of satisfied customers. 


What Makes These Four Divisions Alike? 


tii tl 
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Technical 
on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 











Bulletin No. 23 





Superaging GR-S Compounds 
The Effect of Additional Antioxidant 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 


Modulus-- Load (psi) for Elongation of: 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent Permanent Shore 
Min. at 45 Lb (psi) Elongation Set Hardness 
200° 300°; 400°; 500‘ 


NO ADDITIONAL ANTIOXIDANT 


























4 2020 | 685 185 300 410 675 | 23 45 
7.5 2040 655 190 270 385 655 | .23 47 
15 | 1770 615 225 300 415 715 19 48 
30 2150 625 225 300 450 755 | 20 48 
45 1640 600 230 305 455 725 | 17 48 
60 1770 600 225 300 450 795 17 48 
90 1750 600 230 265 420 685 16 48 
WITH THE ADDITION OF 3 PARTS AGERITE WHITE 
4 j 2330 | 690 235 310 465 740 31 | 47 
7.5 2420 670 230 345 425 770 28 49 
15 1980 630 230 305 455 800 22 49 
30 2060 630 230 340 495 800 21 49 
45 2020 | 630 230 340 455 800 21 49 
60 1980 620 230 340 495 760 20 49 
90 1870 615 230 340 455 760 21 | 49 
AFTER 20-HR. AIR PRESSURE HEAT TEST* 
Modulus—Load (psi) for Elongation of: 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent ae a — es ae é a Permanent 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation Set 
100% 200% 300% 400% 500% 
NO ADDITIONAL ANTIOXIDANT 
4 1160 355 300 525 785 ] ie .07 
7.5 1170 365 265 490 715 a .08 
15 1385 425 230 425 615 1075 | ae 12 
30 1690 490 230 425 540 885 | ae 17 
45 1580 510 230 385 540 810 1540 16 
60 1420 500 230 385 | 500 } 730 | : 16 
90 i 1400 515 235 390 | 505 | 700 | 1240 AT 
WITH THE ADDITION OF 3 PARTS AGERITE WHITE 

4 ] 1270 340 425 690 1000 .08 
7.5 1360 355 380 680 980 10 
15 1520 410 340 570 800 1485 | 13 
30 1730 470 310 540 730 1115 19 
45 1655 485 310 460 690 1000 19 
60 1620 | 495 270 460 | 615 960 fice 18 
90 1680 530 265 420 | 610 840 1560 22 





* Test Conditions: 126° C., 80 lb. Air Pressure. 





VIDENCE is accumulating that the higher 

E gel polymers give improved results with Zinc 

Oxide. In this series of tests, quite satisfactory 

Uniform Quality stress-strain properties are obtained, and these 
are further improved by the addition of 3% 

HORSE HEAD antioxidant. 
ZINC OXIDES The Air-Pressure Heat aging results are very umarone-indene 
satisfactory; the modulus remains substantially ‘ 5.0. 

ia... S60 









‘Monex” .... . 








constant in the over-cures; the retention of elon- ne 
gation is unusually good. The compound with rite White . .. As Noted 
additional antioxidant has better tensile proper- _—. . . 10a 
ties, and shows a tendency to “reversion.” 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET « NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FORMULA for Success 


CABLE COATINGS 
SAFETY GLASS 
RAINCOATS 
HANDBAGS 
LUGGAGE 

SHOE SOLES 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
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VINYL RESINS HAR FL EX 


* 
PLASTICIZERS 7 


meme 











Success is assured for your finished product when you use 
HARFLEX Plasticizers. The Harflex Series is a complete line 
of plasticizers for vinyl resins, synthetic rubbers and other 
plastics and elastomers. 


Due to present raw material shortages you may be unable to 
secure all of the Harflex Plasticizers you need. We are doing 
our best to supply the ever increasing demand for these high 
quality products, and we are looking forward to the day when 
raw materials will again be available in sufficient quantity to 
supply everyone's needs. 


In the meantime consult us if you have a plasticizer problem. 
Our technical staff will be glad to assist you. 


*Trade Mark 








BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


(HARCHEM 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, aT 41 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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*K 
Calcene T 


and 











Silene EF 


... Columbia Fgments of importance 
hp Kubler Compounders 


These versatile pigments offer many advantages in compounding 
synthetic and natural rubbers requiring resistance to tear and 
abrasion, high tensile strength, various degrees of hardness and 
other desirable properties. 

It will pay you to investigate the possibilities of Calcene*T 
and Silene*EF. Behavior data gained from actual plant experience 
*Trade-marks registered U.S. Patent Office and free, working samples are yours for the asking. Write us today. 

CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash - Caustic Soda « Liquid Chlorine 


+ Sodium Bicarbonate - Pittchlor (Calcium PITTSBURGH PLATE CLASS COMPANY 


Hypochlorite) - Silene EF (Hydrated 





COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 





Calcium Silicate) - Calcium Chloride - COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Soda Briquettes - Caustic Ash - Phosflake FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD e PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 

- Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- 

benete) « Modified Seles. CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON «+ ST.LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK ¢ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA e¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢ CHARLOTTE ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Work-worn, faltering Banbury Mixers 
are a drag against output, a menace to 
quality, a potential cause of costly 
breakdowns. 


Well... you are looking right 
at the way to avoid all such 
hazards:—the way to have full 
Banbury efficiency: — JUST 
CALL ON INTERSTATE. 


INDIA RUBBER 


The Service That Steps Up 
Your Mixing Room Output 


is KNOW increased production, 
faster delivery, of rubber goods begins 
in the Mixing Room, and depends a lot 
upon the condition of the Banbury 
equipment. 


Putting Banburys in tip-top condition, 
able to whip today’s tougher compound- 
ing schedules, is our exclusive job—and 
has been for more than a dozen years. 


Our production line is “going” day and 
night, manned by Banbury Specialists, 
thoroughly qualified and experienced 
in repairing, or rebuilding. The illus- 
tration above shows four Banburys in 
our Plant, on the road back to 100% 
efficiency. 


We can help you get the maximum out- 
put from your Banburys. Write, wire 
or phone us at once. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street ... AKRON 11, OHIO... Phone: JE 7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 





here service requirements are tougnes 




















Get these 
properties in your 
Vinyl Compounds 


1.Permanent Plasticity 


Flexibility at Low Temperatures | Where service requirements for vinyl compounds are toughest, you'll 
iin : High Temperatures | want the outstanding permanence, non-migratability and ultraviolet 
t High Te S| : 


eS ility a " ce a : ‘ 
“b.Stabi resistance of Paraplex G-25. Coated fabrics, upholstery, simulated 


vils 
SS. ibility by is | leather, luggage and free films are but a few of the many uses for this 
fats, waters, ant I ‘ oid o i y 
hydrocarbons | unique resinous plasticizer. 
5.Non-Migratability For use with vinyl latices, Emulsion G-25, a water dispersion of 
Freedom from Odor and laste 
7 .Resistance to Weathering 


Paraplex G-25, displays the same properties as Paraplex G-25. 
Let our technical staff show you how you can use these unique 


resinous materials to ady antage. 


PARAPLEX is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





‘THE RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS ., 
& CHEMICAL COMP 


WASHINGTON !) ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, 


Seco 
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” “WY i) : 
1 THE § 
HOW THE n rE Mb 
es 
Pneumatic 
cylinder for 
operating - 
1 compressior 
rams 
_ Vent connection for removal - 
~ of dust and fumes generated jacketed for 
during mixing operation heating or 
cooling 
- Large gross capacity for 
Hard faced receiving bulky materials 
trough — also permits dilution of 
surfaces / finished batch 
i ° 
Charging 
hopper 
‘| Compression ram in lower- Vy, 
most operating position con- / 
fines materials to intensive { 
" mixing zone 
7 y VY 
Wasi esboted Note how the 600 pound batch of synthetic PP cree 
blade faces rubber has been completely processed and 
masticated after several minutes treatment in 
a this new type of Internal Mixer : 
Water 
spray 
b 
Working position "., 
"4 cooling 
jacket 
Struthers Wells Northmaster Intensive Mixers are avail- 
. . y . Charging doors 
< able in working capacity from | pint to 400 gallons for — “4 
Rubber and Pigment Dispersion and for Mixing, Com- \ 

di P] see ete dP , 11 eh The above 
pounding, asticizing an rocessing all types of heavy ilitegraph 
and tenacious materials requiring maximum strength, ] toon upsic 
durability and efficiency of equipment. Mixers are ; > slot 

° ° . ' rati 
arranged for heating or cooling by means of jackets, or "a — 
e ° — oo an 
may be constructed for spray cooling—in accordance — chamber assemblies [-—=———— 


with ASME .Code requirements. Trough heads are 
equipped with renewable, wear resisting steel liners. 
Mixing Chamber walls are protected against excessive 
wear and contamination by the application of Stellite, 
Colmonoy or other hard facings, best suited to the 
materials being processed. 


Write today for descriptive, technical Bulletins. 


This diagrammatic view shows the mixing chamber 
in positicn for cleaning or inspection. Chambers can 


be rotated to any position within 180 





—— 














Cleaning position 


removable without 
disturbing main frame 
or drive installation 


Mixing chamber con- 
structed of plain of 
stainless steels 

















lixing 
mblies 
ithout 

frame 
ation 
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NORTHMASTER 








operating 


rams 


rams 


heating or 
cooling 


Charging 
hopper 


Water 
spray 
chamber 
heating or 
cooling 
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Pneumatic 
cylinder for 


compression 


Compression 


jacketed for fl 
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Dumping position 








Provide Rapid, Complete Discharge 


Heavy duty 
steel dis- 
persticator 
type blades 
cored for 
heating or 
cooling 


~ Thermo- 


couple 
element 
for 
accurate 
temper- 
ature 
control 


The above diagrammatic view and the three actual 
photographs show how the mixing chamber is rotated 
f0 an upside-down position or to any other position 
within 180 


limits for discharging, inspection and clean- 


ing Operations. 





















































STRUTHERS WELLS 
Corpo tation 


NORTHMASTER DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNA. 


Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Warren, Pa 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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An Imitation Is Not 
the Original 


“Doc” MacGee says: 
Imitation may be “‘the sincerest form 
of flattery,” but in the case of Skelly- 
solve, imitation does not necessarily 
mean comparable quality. The fact 
that there are today other solvents 
claimed to be“‘as good as”’ or “better 
than” Skellysolve certainly does not 
mean they will serve you any bet- 
rer, Or even as well. 

Why? Because there are many 
more years of special naphtha-pro- 
ducing experience behind Skelly- 
solve. Back in 1929, Skelly Oil 
Company pioneered the large scale 
production of specially pure naph- 
thas of the hexane, heptane and 
octane types from natural gas, and 
set about making them for the oil 
and fat, rubber, ink, lacquer, and 
other industries. Other producers 
have undertaken to make similar 
solvents from time to time, but none 
who have offered these special hy- 


drocarbon fractions can point to 
a record over the past 16 years 
which measures up to the Skellysolve 
record for dependability, service, 
and quality. What’s equally impor- 
tant, Skelly continues expanding its 
facilities to meet the ever-growing 
demand for Skellysolve. 


The Skelly method of refining 
guarantees you not only pure, finest 
quality naphthas, but naphthas 
with unvarying uniformity in ship- 


ment after shipment. 


You can rely on Skelly, as nu- 
merous users in the oil and fat, 
rubber, ink, and other industries 
have for so many years. Even 
through the war years, Skellysolve 
shipments made a good record. 

Yes, you can rely on Skellysolve 
quality, service, and depend- 
ability. It just doesn’t pay to 


gamble on “imitations!” c~ 
SKELLY 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ADAMSON UNITED 


and CALENDERING 
) Drees § 


Adamson United Calenders are expressly designed for 
extremely close tolerance in the production of plastic 
film, or for the coating of fabric with rubber or plastic. 
Among their many features are: 


Extra heavy housings and totally enclosed piping with all exposed 
surfaces smooth for easy cleaning. 

Precision roll adjustment mechanism, with slack take-up, arranged 
for use with automatic gauging equipment. 


Adamson bearing design for high temperature operation with 
ample flow of filtered lubricant around the roll journals. Original 
anti-leak design of oil seals retains lubricant in bearings. Condi- 
tioning of lubricant insures uniform oil film thickness. 


Roll diameter and lengths are selected for each particular job. 
Various roll combinations are available. 
Write for complete technical data, or consult our en- 
gineers concerning special rubber or plastics machinery 
or processes. 


ADAMSON UNITED 
GAMPAN Y 


PROCESSES * 





Adamson United is staffed to engineer 
and furnish complete calendering process 
systems for either Rubber or Plastics, in- 
cluding all accessory equipment, such as 


FABRIC DRYING 

EXPANDER ROLLS 

GUIDING DEVICES 

ORIENTING ROLLS 

COOLING ROLLS 

STORAGE FESTOONS 

WIND-UP AND LET-OFF STANDS 


with associated coordinated drives. 


Cheorw 


Site iain a in rede nae 


ober 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
C. H. Armstrong, Manager, Bloomfield Bank & Trust Building, Bloomfield, N. J. Telephone: Bloomfield 2-4143 
C. M. Baldwin, Manager, 140 South Clarke Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, Telephone: Central 1353 


Subsidiary of UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Plants at PITTSBURGH » VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - 


YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 
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\ unique way to solve the housing prob- 


lem would be to follow the old lady’s 


example with the added advantage that to- 


day's rubber footwear in which PELLETEX 








fy 
} 
Mt 


yy] 
{TAI i fe f 


is used combines a comfortable resiliency 
with exceptional wear. For both natural 
and synthetics. PELLETEX. leading semi- 
reinforcing furnace black is economical 


and easy to process. 


Re DISTRIBUTG, 


GENERAL ATiAs 


CARBON co. 


<i> PAMPA, TEXAS: GUYMON Oe 





HERRON BROS.and MEYER 


NEW YORK, N.Y. AKRON ete) ha 


CAsMEn 


T 
tonica by 
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GIVES OUTSTANDING HEAT RESISTANT 
LOW COMPRESSION SET GR-S COMPOUNDS 











TYPICAL FORMULAS 


GR-S 100 
EPC Black 50 
SRF Black _ 
ZnO 5 
INDONEX 63912 10 
Altax 0.5 
Tuads 4 
BLE 1 
170.5 


PROPERTIES — AVERAGE OF 5 CURES AT 307°F. 


Hardness, Orig. 54 
Aged* 60 
Modulus 200%, Orig. PSI. 376 
Aged 675 
Tensile, Orig. PSI 2771 
Aged 2330 
Elong., Orig. % 685 
Aged 475 
Tear, Orig. Lbs. 411 
Aged 244 


*Oven aged 70 Hrs. at 212°F. 


245 
392 
1732 
1364 
655 
465 
196 
160 


COMPRESSION SET, ASTM METHOD B, 40% DEFLECTION 
(CURE, 30 MIN. AT 307°F.) 


22 Hrs. at 158°F. 11.6 8.9 
70 Hrs. at 158°F. 155 11.3 
70 Hrs. at 212°F. 18.6 15.4 
70 Hrs. at 250°F. 34.9 25.6 


The high degree of heat resistance and ex- 
tremely low compression set obtainable over a 
range of hardness with sulfurless GR-S com- 
pounds plasticized with INDONEX gives gas- 
kets, packings, diaphragms, etc., capable of 
giving long service exposed to dry heat, water, 


steam, glycol, alcohol, etc. 


Send for our Bulletins 13 and 13A for details 
of these and other applications of INDONEX. 
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NEW ECONOMY ... NEW CONVENIENCE! 


mold release fluid 


EMULSION NU. 595 








oc oO 8 fe 1G 


D 


SILICONES 

















Clean release—less scrap—lower production costs 


with this new release agent for rubber molding 


Here’s convenient, low-cost Emulsion No. 35 
—specifically for rubber molding—that gives 
you clean release even when further diluted to 
contain as little as .25% DC Mold Release 
Fluid! Now you can cut finishing costs and reduce 
scrap with a ready-to-use emulsion. Easy to 
apply with spray or brush, it does not build up 


FOR RUBBER MOLDING 
DC Mold Release Fluid Emulsion No. 35 


FOR PLASTICS AND RUBBER 
DC Mold Release Fluid 


For further information, call the nearest Dow Corning office. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: Builders’ Building . Cleveland Office: Terminal Tower 
New York Office: Empire State Building 
In Canada: 
Dow Corning Products Distributed by Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


on the mold—and one application lasts for 
several moldings. No breaking-in period is 
required for new molds, and costly cleaning of 
old molds is eliminated. DC Mold Release Fluid 
Emulsion No. 35 also protects rubber from oxidation 
and deterioration caused by ozone. It remains 
colorless, too, and will not discolor white goods. 






" orning 


FIRST IN SILICONES 














A COMPLETE LINE 
Rubber & Plastic 
TESTING MOLDS 


These molds are “PRECISION” Engineered for speedy 
operation, are durably constructed of high quality tool 
steel.and are made to extremely close tolerances. 





ASTM 
Specitications 


D 429 


D731 


D 638 
Fig. 1 
D 638 
Fig. 1 
D 638 
Fig. 1 
D 638 
Fig. 1 
D 638 
Fig. 1 
D 638 
Fig. 1 
Di5 


D15 
D 647 
Fig. 4 
D 647 
Fig. 3 


Purpose 


Adhesion test disc mold—For testing adhesion of 
rubber to metal—Four cavity—Chrome plated 


Cup mold—For flow tests—Single cavity —Chrome 
plated 


Compression fatigue disc specimen mold—Can also 
be used for Compression set tests, hardness tests, 
resilience tests, specific gravity tests—16 Cavity — 
Chrome plated 

Dielectric strength disc specimen mold—Can also be 
used for Power factor tests—Single cavity—Unplated 
Disc specimen mold—For sponge rubber—Four cav- 
ity—Chrome plated 

Disc specimen mold — Can also be used for Water 
absorption test—Single cavity—Chrome plated 
Flexural test specimen mold—Can also be used for 
Impact test—Single cavity—Chrome plated 

Flow test moid—Can also be used for Plastics mold- 
ing powdors—Single cavity—Chrome plated 


Impact test specimen mold—Can also be used for 
Flexural tests—Single cavity—Chrome plated 
Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Single cavity - 
Chrome plate 

Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Single cavity 
Chrome plated 

Miscellaneous moid — For rubber — Single cavity - 
Chrome Plated 

Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Single cavity 
Chrome plated 

Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Single cavity 
Chrome plated 


Miscellaneous mold — For rubber — Four cavity - 
Chrome plated 


Punch tool—For punching quality tests (plastics 
Chrome plated 


Shear tool — For testing shear strength — Chrome 
plated 


Slab mold—For rubber—Miscellaneous—Single cavity 
—Chrome plated 


Slab mold—For rubber—Miscellaneous—Single cavity 
—Chrome plated 


Slab mold—For rubber—Miscellaneous—Single cavity 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 1 — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 1 — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 1 — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 2 — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 2 — Single cavity — 
Chrome plated 


Tensile specimen mold — Type 2 — Single cavity — 
Unplated 


Tensile specimen mold — Single cavity — Chrome 
plated 


Tensile specimen mold—Four cavity—Chrome plated 
Tensile specimen mold — For dog bone tensile test 
specimens—Single cavity—Unplated 

Water absorption test specimen mold—Single cavity 
—Chrome plated 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 1012-B 


Size 
34" thick x 
13" diameter 
2 sq. in. area 
2.300’ high 
2.200’' outside 
top diameter 
1.750’ outside 
bottom diameter 
V2’ thick 
1.129'' diameter 
1 sq. in. area) 


750’ thick 
4" diameter 


6° x6" x 2 


750” thick 
2'' diameter 


Yq" x V2" x5 


2.300’ high 
2.200’’ outside 
top diameter 
1.750’ outside 
bottom diameter 


Yo" x Yo" x5 


x 1.75" x .025 


x i" x 0a" 


1’ diameter punch 
126 12 V4" 
12’ x 12 x Ya 
12 x 12’ x Ye 


V4" thick and 
under 

Ya"' to Y2 
thick inclusive 
Y2'' to 1’ 
thick inclusive 
Va"' to V2" 
thick inclusive 
V4"' thick 

and under 

V4" to Yo" 
thick inclusive 


6" x 6" x 075” 


6" x 6" x .075' 


750” thick 
2’ diameter 


SEE YOUR LABORATORY SUPPLY DEALER 


SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1736-54 N.Springfield Ave., Chicago 47,U.S.A. 


P PRECISIO 


) Geer er Rissldans a. Cent IsA Datarknal Pee D whee yo Se a fe ° 4 
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GEARED TOGETHER 
SINCE 1868 














Meshed perfectly by facilities and experience 
for constant and smooth operation, we have 
supplied properly-sorted scrap rubber to re- 
claimers, to their complete satisfaction, since 


the beginning of their business. 





THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 





188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 





Cable Address: **Glyblowell” 
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HE RETURN of red tubes 

from war-time oblivion is 
setting the pattern for moves 
to color in many directions... 
In Drug Sundries, Mechanical 
Goods, and Footwear, COLOR 
will stimulate the change to 
stable peace-time markets... 
The return of white side-wall 
tires is a looming event for 
1946 ... In all of these pro- 
duction trends SILENE EF is 
a dominant factor because it 
is assuring greater success in 
color compounding . 
SILENE EF is essential in 
many non-black compounds 
of natural or synthetic rubber 
to give them the needed proc- 
essing and good cured physical 
properties unobtainable when 
whitings or clays are used 
alone as the loading pigment. 





STANDARD 








Comp 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Mid-Atlantic: 


Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 


Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pacific Coast: 1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


: as = 











y_N 


_» 
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SY VTHETIC RUBBER & RESIA 


FOR 








A few Applications 
of GENERAL LATEX 


Product Development 


Aircraft Cements 
Carpet Backing 

Can Sealing 

Cable and Wire 
Combining Compounds 
General Adhesives 
Hose and Belting 
Impregnating Compounds 
Pile Fabrics 

Protective Clothing 
Shoe Adhesives 


Sizings 








YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


(OMPOU 





\ practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
ratory. No matter what the process— coating, im- 


pregnating, or bonding our experienced technical 
staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
cedure— from pilot operations to commercial pro- 
duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 


our technical representatives? 


GRS latex types 2 and 3, normal and concentrated, 
available from stock. 


A Complete Service to Manufacturers 


RESEARCH «© MATERIALS «© ENGINEERING «© MANUFACTURE 


general Latex & cHEMICAL CORP 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 


of the Government-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 3) : 


thetic latex. Operators 











ie SS a ae 


What Have These Red Lines to do with 
Neoprene Compounding? 


Experts agree that Magnesium Oxide is the most sensitive ingredient in the compounding of 
Neoprene. Baker controls this sensitivity. Special electric furnaces, the only ones of their kind used 
in industry, keep the red lines straight—positive indication that calcining temperatures never vary 


more than 5%. 


Temperature control and uniformity—both are important factors in supplying light Calcined 
Magnesia of satisfactory quality to Neoprene Compounders. They are factors you get in Baker’s 
Light Calcined Magnesia. For free samples address J. T. Baker Chemical Company, Executive Offices, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker's Light CALCINED MAGNESIA 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


aastatvuwer« 
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andid Camera 








HERE’S A CLOUD’S EYE VIEW of the United States Rubber 
Company’s Eau Claire Plant—one of the most modern rub- 
ber tire plants in the world. At Eau Claire you'll see stream- 
lined production methods and some of the most up-to-date 
equipment known to the rubber industry. Little wonder you'll 
notice so many Taylor Instruments—because Eau Claire looks 





to Taylor for the more precise time, temperature and pressure 
control needed in curing synthetic rubber. Taylor Instruments 
help make synthetic rubber act natural by putting precise tem- 
perature control on a time-schedule basis. They reduce to 
an automatic mechanical operation the know-how of rubber 
processing that you’ve developed in your research laboratories. 





a> a 
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goes Rubbernecking 


Rubber s new tire plant! 








PART OF A LINE of the McNeil Steam Dome Presses that cure 
synthetic rubber tires at Eau Claire. Taylor Flex-O-Timers auto- 
matically control the sequence and duration of all functions 
from the closing to the opening of the press. All the operator 
has to do is load the press and push the button — the Taylor 
Flex-O-Timer does the rest. 














THIS IS A CLOSE-UP SHOT of one of the McNeil Presses which 
produces uniform quality tires with the help of Taylor Con- 
trols. Flex-O-Timer is on the left. And on the right is the Taylor 
Fulscope Recording Temperature Controller which controls 
press temperature. It also records press temperatures, giving 
you a permanent check on operators and equipment. 














ANOTHER PLACE where Taylor Accuracy is on the job. The 
Taylor Fulscope Recording Differential Controller (right) 
automatically maintains the proper differential pressure be- 
tween bag water supply and return headers. The Taylor Ful- 
scope Temperature and Pressure Controller (left) controls both 
the temperature and pressure of bag circulating water. 








iF YOU WANT A PICTURE of uniform high quality rubber 
products, here’s something to paste in your memory book. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments 
for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, pressure, 
humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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For Cooler-Running Tires... 
Compound GR-S-10 with RED LEAD 


Here’s how you can take full advan- 
tage of GR-S-10, the new rubber with 
improved tack for your tires. 

Use #2 RM Red Lead in combina- 
tion with thiazole and thiuram accel- 
erators. The result is a safer, cooler 
running tire of improved heat stabil- 
ity. In addition the #2 RM Red Lead 
assures a practical rate of cure and 
an extended curing range. 

It is effective, efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

Two formulas are shown. The ac- 
companying data indicate how the 
addition of +2 RM Red Lead in 
Formula ‘“B”’ helps produce cooler- 
running, safer tires...tires that last 
longer, and whose superior balance of 
original properties is well maintained 
throughout their service life. 

Further information will be supplied 
upon request to the Rubber Division 
of our Research Laboratories, 105 
York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPOUND GR-S-10 
WITH RED LEAD FOR 
THESE 6 GOOD REASONS: 
1. Improved Heat Stability 

—retention of elasticity 


2. Lower Heat Build-up — 
Cooler Running 


3. Faster Curing Rate 
4. Extended Curing Range 


5. Excellent General Phys- 
ical Properties 


6. Safe Processing 

















NOt 


1Goodrich Flexometer at 20°C, Load 100 psi, Strole, 2: 


FORMULAS 
GR-S-10 TREAD STOCK 
vod ld “a 
G) Se So | ONS aes eee eae oe 100 100 
SUPAS SIRO: Se bake wees awact 45 45 
DEES. CC Ee ee 3.0 3.0 
oO MUM MeO I90Ad |. ..46 6.40 — 2.25 
OE TOOT ea ae ae 1.80 — 
PAMIRISIRIR Es 22 Peake Ge Fis ve heccus — 0.65 
OL ICS 5 a Re ge ee — 0.25 
PONUSSE ouckG a 3 ois pee esis 2.00 1.40 
Disproportionated Wood Rosin) — 5 
Coal Dar Porvener. ..6.6 6.5 8 3 
DATA 
Tensile 
Sample 17/287°F Strength ‘oc Elony. M-300 M- Sho T, ret 
A 15 OMNI Pathe cis hoe Sa eee oe eae bats, DRI 
20 270 890 0 80 40 
30 2490 710 600 1500 51 
45 3000 635 800 1990 55 66.5 
60 2600 580 875 2200 56 64.0 
90 2500 570 920 2140 56 64.0 
B 15 2600 870 240 915 50 
20 2980 790 415 1290 52 
30 3170 680 710 1800 56 
45 3110 630 885 2215 57 63.0 
60 3170 630 880 2190 af 60.5 
90 3000 585 930 2350 57 60.5 
Aged 48 Hr. at 100°C 
A 15 MOM eh ore ohh Mion else Bes ee OE ES 
20 TASTERCTT Re OTC Oca yeaa aa ae nan eee ee epee Reet ear 
30 1600 240 ee 69 
45 2060 335 1980 68 
60 2000 340 1700 67 
90 2200 370 1685 67 
B 15 2520 395 1730 66 
20 2800 475 1550 65 
30 2725 465 1620 65 
45 2700 450 1660 65 
60 2780 450 1660 65 
90 2620 430 1530 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 6; Buffalo 3 


; Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3 


; Cleveland 13; 


St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of 


Mass.) 
30, (National Lead Co, of Pa.). 


; Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) ; Pittsburgh 
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We are in position to assure reasonably fast 
deliveries on this superior hi-flash solvent. 
Its many advantages make it far superior to 
average solvents ofits kind. We will be glad 
to send samples and further information. 













THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital Industries 


BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE.-INDFNE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


A-225 








i lala » aan a atl 
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TITANOX ..- Me brightest name tn tiantum figments 


durability to coatings for both interior and exterior use. IN PAPER 
because of its ready dispersion quality. IN RUBBER Titanox-A supplies a high 
degree of whiteness, develops resistance to abrasion and sun discoloration. IN INKS 


3 Titanoy-A assures greater color stability and opacity. 





Jn 1925, Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) was 
developed at Niagara Falls, New York, as a result 
of research by the staff of The Titanium Pigment 
Company, Inc. This was the first pure titanium diox- 
ide pigment commercially produced in the United 


T i TA By }o xX Eo A States...another “TITANIUM PIGMENT FIRST”. 


This new product was superior to any other: 
...another F 


° hd Titanium pigment available up until that time and 
Ve ” even approached present-day Titanox-A in opacity, 
whiteness and brightness. These improved charac- 
teristics make versatile Titanox-A the preferred pig- 
ment for a great variety of uses. 

While keeping quality uniformly high, the makers 
of Titanox pigments are also exerting every effort 
toward increasing output to meet a tremendously 
expanded industrial need. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 
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4 
FACT? 0 PR-162 MORE UNIFORM AND CONSTANT VISCOSITY 


1. Is a stabilized emulsion of a special modified persions, when compounded with Neoprene Latex, show un- 
resin, of uniform and constant viscosity, : f < ; is 
which may be freely diluted with water (color stable viscosity tendencies as compared with UBS formu- 
ol aetna n water has evaporated is clear, lation PR-162. Users find the more uniform and constant 
, ; —— , viscosity of PR-162 an extremely important advantage in 
2. Is ideal for extending and tackifying Neo- ‘ . 
prene Latex types 571, 572, and 571 con- compounding Neoprene Latices. 
centrated (Also may be used with GR-S Type 
3 or natural latex). The product of many years of practical experience with 
3. Produces ye ge sd oye adhesives Neoprene, PR-162 is an original development of the UBS 
possessing building tack and_pressure-sen- - ae 
sitivity (dry tack) from a few hours up to 4 or Laboratories. Write today for complete Data Sheet. Address 
5 days, as desired. your inquiry to the Union Bay State Chemical Company, 
4. Resultant mixes are mechanically stable: Rubber Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, Cambridge 
may be brushed on or will run in most ma- 42. Mz — 
chines without coagulation (In machines «, Massachusetts. 
where foaming usually is a problem, suitable 
anti-foams can be supplied on request). 
f if “— on Son oe For masking the basic odor of Neoprene Latex, we 
5. Where permanence is required, proper treat- suggest using UBS Masking Perfume— Formula D6. 


ment with anti-oxidants will result in excel- 
lent ageing in service and under accelerated 





TESTS SHOW UBS FORMULATION PR-162 GIVES 


As the above graph illustrates, many Extender-Tackifier dis- 








P ageing conditions (Suitable anti-oxidants can 
be supplied upon request). 
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Formulations of Neoprene Latex and PR-162 
can be compounded in your own equipment 


or UBS will compound and ship the formu- UNI ON BAY STATE 


lated adhesive to you. Serving Industr C/ : 
‘ious hemical Company 
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In Flintkote’s wide range of products you'll find charac- 
teristics which enable many of them to be used “as is”. . . 
or with further compounding. Aqueous dispersions of 
elastomers, synthetic rubber and resin latices, and asphalt 
emulsions are now being produced in large quantities. 

Flintkote technical representatives are available to 
study your individual problems. These men, well 
grounded in the rubber industry, will apply their know]- 
edge of Flintkote’s diversified line of products to the 
development of money-saving, time-saving and trouble- 


, -Froducts for ludus} 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY -INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit + Houston 















[inpustaiaL 
PRODUCTS 


“We've subjected that adhesive to exhaustive labo- 
ratory tests...and it meets every requirement you 
outlined. It forms an ideal bond... it’s virtually 


made to order for your job.” 


saving materials for you. 


Some famous Flintkote products used widely by In- 
dustry are: Syntex™—aqueous dispersions of rubbers and 
resins... Hydralt — stable asphalt emulsions for water- 
proofing and corrosion protection .. . Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for heavy-duty mastic floors... saturants, siz- 
ings, impregnants, insulation coatings and many others. 


If you have a processing or plant maintenance prob- 
lem, present it to Flintkote today. 


1 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


los Angeles - New Orleans + Washington + Toronto + Montreal 


i 
RPM ABR BOS 2D 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 











B.R.H. No. 2 


B.R.H. No. 2 is a viscous liquid asphaltic product. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Specific Gravity @ 25C 25C. . .... . . . 101 maximum 
Specific Viscosity, Engler, 50 ml.@150C ... . . . 3.0 to 6.0 
Flash Point, Open Cup Deg. Fahr. . . . . . . . 400 minimum 
Insoluble in Carbon Disulfide % by Weight. . . . 1.0 maximum 
Loss on Heating, 50g.,5 hrs. @ 163C % by Weight . 1.0 maximum 
Water Yo by Volume ........ . . . #42045 maximum 


B.R.H. No. 2 is an effective tack producer with good aging properties. It is particularly 
effective in the manufacture of friction, adhesive and electrical tape. B.R.H. No. 2 has 
been used extensively in the manufacture of reclaim. 


Availability in: 50-55 gal. non-returnable steel barrels and tank cars. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


in Conada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Compounding Charts for Systems 
of Natural Rubber, GR-S, Reclaim, 
Naftolen MV, and MPC Black 


HE principal raw materials for the majority of 

rubber goods at the present time are natural 

rubber, GR-S, and natural rubber reclaim. These 
rubbers are known as general-purpose rubbers. 

Carbon black, especially channel black, is used in the 
rubber industry in quantities second only to rubbers and 
is present in most rubber compounds. 

The importance of unsaturated hydrocarbon ex- 
tenders in compounding natural rubber, as well as Buna 
S-type rubbers, for the purpose of extending their sup- 
ply and increasing the efficiency of production has been 
commonly known since early in the rubber shortage. It 
is not yet so generally realized, however, that these ex- 
tenders are also valuable compounding aids for general 
compounding purposes. It can be predicted that this 
group of products will retain its place as a compounding 
ingredient, just as reclaim did, independent of how much 
or what kind of rubber is available. 

The influence of these three types of compounding 
ingredients (rubber hydrocarbon, extender, and carbon 
black), individually and in combination, on the physical 
properties of a rubber compound was the subject of 
this investigation. 

A considerable amount of data has been reported in 
the literature in specialized articles as well as in review 
form on compounding individual rubbers, on the prop- 
erties of extenders, and on the properties of channel 
black. Publications dealing with blends of natural 
rubber, GR-S, and reclaim are fewer, but are also to be 
found in the literature. Prettyman,? for instance, has 
investigated various combinations with special reference 
to tread cracking; and Morris, Barrett, Harmon, and 
Werkenthin,® have studied the effect of substituting 20 
parts of various natural rubbers in a GR-S compound. 

No report could be found in the literature dealing 
with general characteristics of compounds based on sys- 
tems comprising natural rubber, GR-S, reclaim, ex- 
tender, and channel black. 


Engineering Experiment Station, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 36, 29 (1944). 
> Ibid., 36, 60 (1944). 


Fritz Rostler' and Kathleen Rostler' 


The purpose of the investigation reported in this ar 
ticle was to obtain information on equivalence and inter 
changeability of the general-purpose rubbers and on the 
influence of unsaturated hydrocarbon extenders and 
channel blacks on such systems. The object was to gain 
information sufficiently broad to be usable as a guide in 
formulation of ¢ mnpounds which represent the majority 
ot rubber goods. It is believed that information on 
these systems, presented in condensed form, will be of 
interest and assistance to rubber compounders. 


Scope of Investigation 

The investigation was carricd out by testing in series 
of compounds, based on one test formula, the various 
systems possible from natural rubber (smoked sheets), 
reclaim (natural rubber whole tire reclaim), GR-S, a 
typical extender ( Naftolen MV), and medium proces- 
sing channel black. The data reported in this article, 
although collected over a period of several years, have 
been correlated and combined in the form of graphs 
which summarize the results. The basic test formula 
used throughout the investigation is given below: 


Pest ForMULA 


Rubber hydrocarbons 100 
Sulfur According to 
hydrocarbons* 
Stearic acid 0.5 -1.5f 
Zine oxide 5.0 
MPC. black 55.00 
Naftolen MV 30.00 
Benzothiazyl disulfide? 1.50 


Diphenylguanidimet 0.25 





* 3% on smoked sheets; 2% on GR-S; 1.5% on reclaim; 3% on Naftolen. 

70.5 in series with GR-S and GR-S-reclaim combinations; 

1.5 im series with smoked sheets or smoked sheets-reclaim 
( 


1 





1.0 in series with GR-S smoked sheets or GR-S-smoked 
combinations. 
In series with natural rubber or natural rubber-reclaim, 1 part of 


mercaptobenzothiazole was used in place of this accelerator combina 


tion. Since only optimum cures were compared in the investigation, the 
two were interchangeable, 
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The test formula was used as a basis for series of 
compounds in which one investigated ingredient at a 
time was varied as shown in Table 1. The data from 
Series 1, 3, 6, 8, and 11 using Naftolen R-100 instead 
of Naftolen MV have been presented in detail in earlier 
publications.* ° 


Tasle 1. SERIES oF COMPOUNDS TESTED 


Series No 


Smoked sheets 100. = 50. 
GR-S — 100. - 50. 50. 
Whole tire reclaim* - -- 100. 100. - 
Sulfur 3.2-5.1 2.0-5.0 3.0-4.5 2.5-4.¢ 2.7-4.0 
Stearic acid 5 5 
Zinc oxide 
MPC black 5 LEE 55; 
Naftolen MV 8.-70. 0.-100. 0.-50. 0.-70. 8.-50. 
Benzothiazy!] disulfide - 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Diphenylguanidine - 0.25 - 0.25 0.25 
Mercaptobenzothiazole i. - 1. - — 


Series No. 


Smoked sheets 100. — 
GR-S — 100. 50. 50. 
Whole tire reclaim* -- 100. 100. 

Sulfur 3.9 A] 3.9 3.4 3.4 
Stearic acid a5 0.5 1.5 0.5 1.0 
Zinc oxide 5. 5. ¥ -™ .% 
MPC black 0.-200. 0.-150. 0.-200 0.-200. 30.-115. 
Naftolen MV 30. 30. 30 30. 30 
Senzothiazy! disulfide — 1.5 1.5 

Diphenyl guanidine — 0.25 -- 0.25 0.25 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1. 1. 


Series Ne 11 12 13 14 


Smoked sheets 100.- 0. - ; 
GR-S — 100.-0. 100.-0. 50.- 0. 
Whole tire reclaim* 0.-200. 0.-200 100. 
Sulfur 3.9 2.9- 
Stearic acid 1.5 0.5 
Zinc oxide 5 
MPC black 5 # 
Naftolen MV 30. 30. 
3enzothiazyl disulfide — BI 
Diphenylguanidine 

Mercaptobenzothiazole 


~ 
1. 

aa) 

2 

p. 


mou > 


wu 
OHO 


=| | 
lor 
] 


* Containing 50% rubber hydrocarbon. 


TasLle 2. SUMMARY OF DATA ON ELONG 


Series Rubber Variable 
1 Smoked sheets Extende: 
2 GR-S Extender 


Smoked sheets: Extender 
reclaim 
4 GR-S: reclaim Extender 


Smoked sheets: Extender 


GR-S 

¢ Smoked sheets Carbon black 

7 GR-S Carbon black 

8 Smoked sheets: Carbon black 
reclaim 

fs) GR-S: reclaim Carbon black 

10 Smoked sheets: Carbon black 
GR- 

11 Smoked sheets Rubber hydrocarbon 


to reclaim 


12 GR-S to reclaim Rubber hydrocarbon 

13 GR-S to smoked Rubber hydrocarbons 
sheets 

14 Reclaim: GR-S Rubber hydrocarbon 


to reclaim: 
smoked sheets 
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Since the work reported in the present article was 
carried out over a period of years, variations in raw 
materials would falsify the picture if the data were re- 
ported as measured. In order to be able to correlate 
the data reported in the previous publications with the 
later work, characteristic compounds were selected from 
each series and repeated with later lots of raw mater- 
ials and with Naftolen MV instead of Naftolen R-100. 
The curves resulting from the earlier investigations 
were then raised or lowered according to these repeats, 
and the corrected curves incorporated into the graphs. 
Discrepancies were found principally in the hardness 
of the compounds containing reclaim and in the stress- 
strain properties of smoked sheets compounds.® In or- 
der to minimize the influence of the variation in hard- 
ness of the reclaim and also of the various lots of GR-S 
used, the 30-second Shore hardness reading has been 
employed throughout.’ 

Data on modulus and elongation at break have been 
omitted from the figures principally because the varia- 
tions in these properties between lots of reclaim or 
GR-S used over a period of years were greater than 
the variation from one compound to another in the test 
series, making an exact correlation meaningless. How- 
ever the data measured for elongation at break and 
300% modulus on the series of compounds given in 
Table 1 are summarized in Table 2. This summary can 
serve as an indication of the range in which these prop- 
erties can be expected to fall. 





*F. Rostler and V. Mehner, 1np14 Rupper Worwp, 105, 473 (1942). 

SF. and K. Rostler, Ibid., 107, 163 (1942). 

©The tensile strength values of compounds made with prewar smoked 
sheets and Naftolen R-100, reported in the earlier publications, were in 
some cases 600 pounds per square inch higher than that of repeats made 
with smoked sheets from the war time stock pile. 

7 Taylor ® has shown that 30-second readings result in the smallest error. 
This point holds especially for GR-S and reclaim. Smoked sheets com- 
pounds show smaller creep and are consequently less sensitive. 

84.8.7.M. Bulletin, 123, 25 (1943). 


stron AT BREAK AND 300% Mopulus 


c Elongation at Break 300% Modulus P.S.T. 
1,250 at 8 parts extender; 


700 at 8 parts extender; 
400 at 70 parts extender. 


760 at 70 parts extender. 


1,890 at 0 parts extender; 


400 at 0 parts extender; j 
220 at 100 parts extender. 


550 at 100 parts extender; 
Maximum of 580 at 50 parts 
extender. 


1,780 at 0 parts extender; 


380 at 0 parts extender; 7 
900 at 50 parts extender. 


500 at 50 parts extender. 


1,750 at O parts extender; 


300 at O parts extender; 1 
740 at 70 parts extender. 


370 at 70 parts extender; 
maximum of 460 at 50 parts 
extender. 


450 at & parts extender; 1,670 at 8 parts extender; 
760 at 50 parts extender. 380 at 50 parts extender, 
220 at 0 parts black; 

1,770 at 100 parts black. 


760 at 0 parts black; 
80 at 200 parts black; 
maximum of 770 at 50 parts black. 


60 at 0 parts black; 


300 at 0 parts black; 
2,000 at 100 parts black. 


180 at 150 parts black; 
maximum of 570 at 55 parts black. 


530 at 0 parts black; 
60 at 200 parts black. 


410 at O parts black; 
1,700 at 100 parts black. 


400 at O parts black; 
1,700 at 100 parts black. 


320 at 0 parts black; 
50 at 200 parts black; 
maximum of 440 at 55 parts black. 


600 at 30 parts black; 450 at 30 parts black; 
320 at 115 parts black. 2,350 at 115 parts black, 


700 at 100 parts smoked sheets; 

1,250 at 200 parts reclaim; 

constant at 1,250 to 1,300 from 
80 to 0 parts smoked sheets. 


700 at 100 parts GR-S; 
1,250 at 200 parts reclaim. 


700 at 100 parts GR-S; 
700 at 100 parts smoked sheets; 
maximum of 900 at 50 parts GR-S. 


750 at 100 parts smoked sheets; 

320 at 200 parts reclaim; 

Constant at 490 from 80 to 30 
parts smoked sheets. 


570 at 100 parts GR-S; 
320 at 200 parts reclaim. 


570 at 100 parts GR-S; 

750 at 100 parts smoked sheets; 

minimum of 550 at 50 parts 
GR-S. 


450 at 50 parts GR-S; 
490 at 50 parts smoked sheets. 


1050 at 50 parts GR-S; 
1,300 at 50 parts smoked sheets 
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Fig. 1. Variation of Physical Properties with Extender Content 


Since for purposes of comparison all compounds were 
treated alike without consideration of specific require- 
ments, the physical data given in this paper are in gen- 
eral lower than the figures which can be obtained with 
optimum sulfur and accelerator dosage and optimum 
vulcanizing conditions for each compound. Compounds 
were cured 20, 35, 50, 65 and 80 minutes at a steam 
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pressure of 45 p.s.i. (293° F.), and the optimum cure 
(usually 50 minutes) was selected on the basis of 
modulus and hardness results. 


Effect of Extender Variation 

Figure 1 shows the effect on physical properties of 
the varying extender content of the compounds of 
Series 1 to 5. In these and the following figures tensile 
strength and tear resistance were measured according to 
A.S.T.M. Methods D 412-41 and D 624-44; abrasion 
was measured on a du Pont abrader, using No. 0 emery 
paper, and reported as cc. loss per horsepower hour ; 
and hardness was measured with a Shore A durometer 
after 30 seconds’ application. Tear resistance was not 
measured in the first part of the investigation so that 
these values for smoked sheets and smoked sheets 
reclaim compounds are not included in the graphs. 

It can be seen from Figure 1 that with each rubber 
hydrocarbon the variation in properties is proportional 
to the amount of extender added, from cight to 60 
parts, but that the extent of the effect of the extender 
This is especially 
true of abrasion resistance of GR-S, where the decrease 
in hardness (dilution of carbon black) accompanying 
addition of extender brings about a tremendous loss in 
abrasion resistance. This fact emphasizes the point 
which has been brought out in earlier publications’ that 
with GR-S it is particularly important to compound to 
constant hardness by using enough extra black to offset 
the softening effect of the extender. 


varies from one rubber to another. 


Effect of Varying Carbon Black 

In Figure 2 is illustrated graphically the effect of 
varving channel black on physical properties shown by 
the compounds in Series 6 to 10. The graphs bring 
out the well-known fact that GR-S requires a certain 
minimum of carbon black for usable compounds, and 
that optimum properties of GR-S compounds are found 
at a higher black level than is the case with smoked 


sheets. 


Effect of Varying Rubber Hydrocarbons 

ligures 3 and 4+ show graphically the properties of 
combinations of GR-S, smoked sheets, and reclaim. 

Figure 3, from the data of Series 11 and 12, shows 
the effect of replacing GR-S or smoked sheets by re- 
claim. The significance of the flat part of the smoked 
sheets curves containing 80 to 20 new rubber hydro- 
carbons has been mentioned before.° Although a similar 
curve is found for GR-S as to tensile strength, the other 
properties measured are improved by replacement of 
up to 20 parts of GR-S by 40 reclaim. This improve- 
ment is primarily due to the carbon black content of the 
reclaim. In general, however, it can be stated for both 
rubbers that the first 20 parts of rubber hydrocarbon 
replaced by reclaim bring about the greatest change in 
properties. 

Figure + shows graphically the results of Series 13 
and 14, where GR-S was gradually replaced by natural 
rubber. The graphs for tensile and tear resistance 
show that mixtures containing up to 25 or 30% of 
GR-S differ very little from straight natural rubber 
compounds. Compare the 100 smoked sheets point at 
the extreme right with the dotted line back to 70 to 80 
parts smoked sheets, 20 to 30 parts GR-S. Series 14 
shows that in the compounds containing 100 parts re- 
claim, GR-S and natural rubber are practically inter- 
changeable with respect to the properties reported. 


*W. H. Grote and F. S. Rostler, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 37, 685 (1945). 
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Fig. 3. Variation of Physical Properties When Smoked Sheets 
or GR-S Is Replaced by Reclaim 


Composite Graphs 

Figures 1 to 4 offer the possibility of predicting 
properties of combinations of the individual systems 
studied. These graphs can serve as a guide in setting 
up compounds based on the individual rubber hydro- 
carbons or on combinations of hydrocarbons. In some 
cases it might be more convenient to have a single chart 
depicting variations of the systems in more compact 
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Fig. 4. Physical Properties of Smoked Sheets and GR-S Com- 
binations 
form, for example, to be able to see at a glance the 


combinations of hydrocarbons (rubbers and extender) 
which would give a particular tensile. Figure 5 serves 
this purpose by showing the tensile at break of all com- 
binations of extender and rubbers in the basic test for- 
mula containing 55 parts of black. This method, which 
was introduced in an earlier paper,® is based on the fact 
that plotting physical properties against extender con- 
tent gives straight lines in the range of eight to 50 parts 
of extender on 100 rubber. 
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Fig. 5. Composite Graph for Tensile Strength versus Extender 
for Various Compositions 


The chart shown in Figure 5 was made as follows: 
The tensile values of the compounds containing 30 
taken from Figure 3, were plotted along 


parts extender, 
The slopes of the lines for 


the 30 parts extender line. 


100 smoked sheets and for 50 smoked sheets- 
100 reclaim were taken from Figure 1, and the lines 
continued to a point of convergence off the chart. 


The slopes of the solid lines through all the other points 
on the 30 extender line were found by connecting the 
point of convergence with the points on the 30 extender 
line. The 100 GR-S line was then drawn from Figure 
1. Lines for the GR-S-reclaim combinations were made 
in the same manner after bringing the line for the 
100 GR-S series to a point of convergence with 
the 200 reclaim line. The lines for 100 smoked sheets 
and 100 GR-S are, for all practical purposes, parallel. 
Consequently, the line for the combination 75 smoked 
sheets-25 GR-S was drawn parallel to the 100 smoked 
sheets line, and the line for the 25 smoked sheets-75 
GR-S, parallel to the 100 GR-S line. The line for the 
50 smoked sheets-50 GR-S compounds was drawn 
through the 30 extender point parallel to the 25 smoked 
sheets-75 GR-S line. (This line does not agree with 
the line for this combination in Figure 1, which has 
been plotted in accordance with the measured points. 
However the line plotted with this slope can be ex- 
pected to give a better approximation for the purposes 
of this chart.) 

The influence of the proportions of the various 
rubber hydrocarbons as well as of the extender can be 
read from this chart. Similar charts can be constructed 
for any other physical property. The chart does not 
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Fig. 6. 


consider the variations produced by varying the amount 
of carbon black. 

It seems impractical to include carbon black in a 
figure in which the hydrocarbons are varied with the 
exception of a chart for hardness, which can be easily 
drawn as shown in Figure 6. This graph has been 
drawn by using a diagonal cross-section background in 
which each square represents one part of black. 

The heavy lines represent compounds having 55 parts 
of black, reclaim-GR-S proportion as labeled, and vary- 
ing proportions of extender. For instance, a compound 
containing 90 GR-S, 20 reclaim, 30 extender, and 55 
black will have a hardness of 60 as found from the 
ordinate scale on the left of this graph. The back- 
ground of the graph can be used to estimate the hard- 
ness of compounds having more or less black than the 
55 parts in the base compound, by counting up or down 
the diagonal squares. For example, a compound con- 
taining 100 GR-S, 15 extender and 55 black would have 
a hardness of 60 as represented by point “A” on the 
chart. The same compound containing 65 parts of 
black would be represented by point “B” on the chart 
and would have a hardness of 65; a compound con- 
taining 49 parts of black would be represented by point 
“C” and would have a hardness of 57. It is obvious 
that any of these points, A, B, or C, could also have 
other compositions based on other reclaim, GR-S, ex- 
tender, and black proportions. Point B, for example, 
also represents a composition of 90 GR-S, 20 reclaim, 
19 extender, and 57 black. This composition is arrived 
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Composite Graph for Hardness versus Extender and Including Carbon Black Variations for GR-S and Reclaim 


at by reading down along the diagonal background line 
to the 90 GR-S:20 reclaim line, which it intersects at 
19 parts extender. The fact that the point is two 
diagonal squares above the base line means that the 
compound contains two parts of black more than the 
55 parts in the base compound. 

This hardness chart could be drawn for either of the 
other two rubber combinations. This easily constructed 
chart, however, can only be made for properties such 
as hardness, which are linearly proportional to the black. 
Graphing of other properties of combinations of all the 
main ingredients of the base compound, including black, 
in one single figure would be too complicated for gen- 
eral compounding purposes. In order to depict all pos- 
sible combinations in one graph, the graph would have 
to be three dimensional. 

It is not difficult, however, to predict the properties 
brought about by carbon black variation by keeping in 
mind a general rule of thumb that optimum properties, 
e.g., highest tensile, of a compound require about 55 
parts of black on all rubber hydrocarbons and about 
80% black on the extender. Deviations from these 
proportions in both directions will give lower properties 
(except for hardness) in accordance with the graphs 
for those properties in Figure 2. 


Summary and Conclusions 
A series of charts has been prepared. which depict 
(Continued on page 585) 





























Some Technical Aspects of the Use 
of High-Tenacity Viscose Process 


e e 1 
Rayon in Tires 
W. Wycliffe Owen’ 


HEN the generic term rayon was adopted in 
1924 to designate a group of synthetic fibers 
produced from the basic raw material cellulose, 
it is doubtful whether any of those concerned had even 
the faintest dream that within two decades rayon would 
play a major role in winning a second World War. 
Yet it has been stated repeatedly by those in the tire 
industry that it would not have been possible to produce 
serviceable heavy-duty tires for gun carriages, trucks, 
buses, and airplanes from GR-S without rayon cord. 
While cellulose may be converted to rayon by any 
One ot four different processes—viscose, cuprammon- 
ium, acetate, or nitrocellulose—only the viscose process 
has been used for high-tenacity tire yarn. This yarn 
has about twice the strength of regular textile rayon. 


The Viscose Process 

The viscose process is unique and differs from most 
chemical processes in that the final product is chemically 
the same as the initial raw material. All of the numer- 
ous Operations involved are with the major objective of 
converting short cellulose fibers into continous filaments. 
During the course of this conversion there are oppor- 
tunities to effect some improvements over Mother 
Nature and to “tailor” the resulting fiber to meet the 
requirements of certain specific applications. 

In the viscose rayon process, sheets of highly purified 
cellulose, from wood pulp or cotton linters, are steeped 
in an 18 to 19% solution of caustic soda and pressed 
to remove the excess caustic solution. The resulting 
alkali cellulose is shredded to break up the densely 
pressed material into a loose, fluffy mass of fibers. This 
shredded alkali cellulose is aged in closed metal con- 
tainers to reduce the degree of polymerization of the 
cellulose to that suitable for the process. It then is 
treated with carbon disulfide to form sodium cellulose 
xanthate which, in turn, is dissolved in a solution of 
6% to 8% caustic soda. The resulting solution is quite 
viscous and is known as viscose. 

As soon as the xanthate is dissolved to form viscose, 
a slow process of hydrolysis, referred to as ripening, 
begins during which carbon disulfide groups are split 
otf, and cellulose is reformed. As viscose ripens, the 
ease with which it may be coagulated with an electrolyte 
becomes greater. Air which has been entrapped during 
mixing is removed from the viscose by evacuation. The 
solution is filtered several times to remove all insoluble 
or foreign particles which later might cause difficulties 
during the spinning operation. 

Upon completion of the ripening process, viscose is 
pumped to a spinning machine. It is forced by a small 
metering pump through a spinnerette into an acid co- 
agulating bath in which the viscose is coagulated and 
1 Presented before Chicago Rubber Group, Mar. 22, 1946, and rewritten 


, especially for 1nprA RuBBeR WorLp. 
? Rayon division, E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


cellulose regenerated to form rayon. In a spinnerette 
is a given number of holes, each approximately 0.003- 
inch in diameter, through which viscose is forced to 
form continuous individual filaments. 

The filaments from a single spinnerette are converged 
into a bundle to form a thread. Each of these con- 
tinuous filaments of tire rayon may be many miles in 
length, but only about 0.0007-inch in diameter. They 
are so fine that 2,600,000 filaments would be contained 
in a cross-section one square inch in area. 

During its passage through the bath to a windup de- 
vice the bundle of parallel filaments of high-tenacity 
rayon is stretched by the application of high tension. 

While there are a number of factors in this series of 
operations which have far-reaching effects on the char- 
acter of the final product, this stretching operation is 
one of extreme importance. It seems to be a funda- 
mental principle that the strength and modulus of a 
fiber, whether steel, silk, nylon, rayon, or some other 
substance, may be materially enhanced if work is per- 
formed on it by stretching. It is necessary that this 
operation, which orients the internal structural elements 
of each filament, be performed in such a manner that 
the increased strength is incorporated as a permanent 
property which is not lost upon subsequent relaxation. 
It is during the spinning operation that high strength 
is built into tire rayon. 

After spinning, the yarn is washed thoroughly to re- 
move residual acid, dried, and wound into a package for 
shipping. There is a trend in the rayon industry tow- 
ard combining the spinning, washing, and drying opera- 
tions into a continuous process. Because the manufac- 
ture of viscose rayon is a chemical process, it 1s possible 
to maintain continuous production of yarn quite uni- 
form in properties as contrasted with those fibers which 
are at the mercy of the whims of Mother Nature. 

The size of rayon yarn is measured in terms of 
denier, which can be defined as the weight in grams of 
a 9,000-meter skein. The relation between denier and 
cotton count, with which most of those in the rubber 
industry are familiar, is as follows: 

Denier cotton count = 5314.9. 

High-tenacitv rayon or tire rayon, as compared with 
regular textile rayon, is characterized by its high tena- 
city, low elongation, and resistance to fatigue. Tenacity 
is expressed as strength per unit weight, grams per 
denier, rather than total breaking load, as follows: 

Total breaking load in grams 

Tenacity, g.p.d. = —————________—_- 

Denier of yarn 

\ comparison of typical physical properties of regu- 

lar textile and tire rayons is given in Table 1. 


TaBLe 1. PuystcaL Properties of Typican Viscose RAayYoN YARNS 
Regular Textile 

Rayon Tire Rayon 

(Range) (Range) 
DO date tob ewes rah etbabae gee sender e< 40 - 900 275 - 2200 
INGIIES OC: THOMNORON. 6.0.5.4: 0:5 6:0:<0 ses eicsns-s 14-150 120 - 960 
Conditioned tenacity, g.p.d.............. 1.7 - 2.0 3.2 - 4.0 
Conditioned elongation, %...........+5. » ATS ZS 9-11 
WE CRE PG. oie cs civics eccecaseuss 0.7 - 1.0 1.9 -2.3 
Te IO 996 ooo. oes nsw dic. cus weslee's 23 - 30 18-21 
ee re 1.5-1.9 2.4-2.9 
POD ree eNO, Ses 6.6 «sins xdcdmaeeeenss 14-20 6-8 


Tire yarn has approximately twice the strength of 
textile yarn and about half the elongation. Its wet 
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strength is about 60% of its dry strength. Loop tena- 
city, the tenacity obtained when one end of yarn is 
looped through another so that each end is bent 180 
degrees on a very sanall radius around the other end of 
yarn, seems to be an indication of the toughness of a 
yarn, or its ability to withstand repeated flexing. 

The value for tenacity of tire yarn may be of little 
significance to those who have had no reason to deal 
with this term of strength. It is equivalent to a tensile 
strength of about 75,000 pounds per square inch, the 
strength of mild steel. 

Currently the tire industry is using rayon yarns of 
four sizes, 275, 1100, 2200, and within the past few 
months, 16050 denier. These yarns, as shown in Figure 

, are equivalent to 19.33/1, 4.83/1, 2.42/1, and 
3.22/1 cotton count, respectively. 

Following a research and development period of about 
six years, the du Pont company introduced *Cordura” 
tire rayon in 1934 with a total production of 5,400 
pounds for the year. The first plant built to produce 
rayon tire yarn started operations in 1936, during which 
only 336,000 pounds ‘were produced. The data in 
Figure 2 demonstrate how the rate of production in- 
creased several hundred-fold over a 10-year period to 
193,900,000 pounds in 1945. The unusually large in- 
creases beginning in 1943 largely resulted from loss of 
the supply of natural rubber followed by the use of 
GR-S, with which each member of the rubber industry 
is quite familiar. 

Because of the higher operating temperatures de- 
veloped in heavy-duty tires made of GR-S, rayon cord, 
which maintains a much greater portion of its strength 
than cotton at elevated temperatures, became an essen- 
tial and critical war material. 

The annual productions of viscose and cuprammonium 
continuous filament yarn and total productions of all 
rayon, continuous filament and staple, also are given in 
Figure 2. 
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Conversion of Yarn to Cord 


The yarn produced by a rayon manufacturer must 
be twisted into cord before it is suitable for use in 
tires. This varn, which may contain zero to three 
turns per inch twist, normally is supplied as a beam 
weighing 900-1,000 pounds, on which there may be 
from 100 to 200 individual and parallel ends of yarn. 
The beam usually is mounted above a conventional ring 
twisting machine, as shown in Figure 3. Depending 
upon the denier of yarn and cord construction desired, 
twist may be inserted in each single end of yarn, or 
two or more ends may be plied and twisted as yarn ts 
wound from the beam on to spools. 

The twisted yarn is converted into tire cord by twist- 
ing together two or more ends, normally in the direction 
opposite to that used for the yarn. The direction of 
twist in yarn or cord is designated either as °S” or “Z" 
twist, formerly referred to as “left” or “right,” re- 
spectively. A yarn has “S” twist if, when held in a 
vertical position, the spirals conform in slope to the 
central portion of the letter “S”; similarly, a yarn has 
“Z” twist if the spirals conform in slope to the central 
portion of the letter “Z.” 

Frequently cord is rewound from twister spools to 
larger packages which are charged on to a creel. Cords 
pass from the packages on a creel into a loom to form 
the warp of the tire fabric. Weaving of this fabric 1s 
rapid since only one pick to four picks per inch of 
about 30/1 cotton yarn are inserted. This fabric 1s 
wound into 300-1,000-yvard rolls for shipment to the 
tire manufacturer. 

During the twisting and weaving operations, it 1s 
essential that relative humidity of the area and tensions 
on the yarn and cord in each step of the operation be 
properly controlled in order that the resulting cord and 
fabric be uniform in quality and in physical properties. 

Continued improvements in the character and physical 
properties of varn have been the underlying reason for 
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Fig.3. Ring Twisting Machine for Rayon Yarn 


a rapid evolution in rayon tire cord constructions over a 
10-year period. Initially 275 denier was chosen for 
tire varn because it was about the size of 21/1 cotton 
yarn which was widely used by the industry in tire cord. 
Also, 275,/5/3 cord construction first was used because 
it was similar to that of cotton cord. As experience 
was gained with this new material of construction and 
varn was improved, cord structures progressively were 
simplified to a 275/4/2 construction. In about 1938 
the structure of rayon cords was simplified further with 
the introduction of 1100 denier yarn from which 
1100, 2 cord was constructed. 

This construction was used almost universally until 
2200 denier yarn was introduced in 1944. By using 
2200/2 cords, the industry was able to realize a sub- 
stantial increase in tire production without additional 
equipment at a time when the Army’s neéd of tires was 
extremely critical. Within the past few months there 
has been considerable interest in the possibilities of 
rayon cord having a 1650/2 construction. 

In selecting the twist to be used in each component 
of a tire cord structure, it is essential that strength, 
elongation, and fatigue properties be balanced. Some 
of the constructions used for tire cords are diagrammed 
in Figure 4. 

For two-ply cords, twist first is inserted in the singles 
yarn; then two ends are plied by twisting in the oppo- 
site direction. For 1100/2 cord, from 12 to 17 t.p.i. 
twist may be used in the singles and 10 to 14 t.pa. in 
the cord; while 9 to 12 t.p.1. in the singles and 8 to 12 
t.p.i. in the cord may be used for 2200/2 cord. The 
use of 1650 denier yarn is so new that no twist con- 
structions are available. However it seems evident that 
they will be intermediate between those for 1100/2 and 
2200/2 cords. 

3ecause of currently insufficient production of 2200 
denier yarn, the practice of “folding” or plying two 
ends of 1100 denier yarn during the initial twisting op- 
eration is being followed in the production of 1100/2/2 
cord, This cord may be of either cable, Z/S/Z, or haw- 
ser, Z/Z/S, construction. Generally speaking for the 
same number of turns twist in each cord component 
the cable construction is believed to have slightly higher 
strength and lower elongation; while the hawser con- 
struction has better fatigue resistance. 

The range of physical properties of some typical 
1100/2 tire cords given in Table 2 demonstrates that 
about 80% of the conditioned yarn strength was con- 
verted into cord strength. The oven-dry properties of 
tire cord are of considerable significance because gen- 
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erally it is believed that cord in tires in service nor- 
mally has low moisture regain. It is of particular in- 
terest, then, that the oven-dry strength of rayon tire 
cord is about 20% greater than its conditioned strength. 


TABLE Z. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF TyPicaL RAyon Tire 


Construction ...6ccecscecccess ‘ nee 
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a, eee Seeds satis wdet ewes 12-1 
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The construction and properties of tire cords only 
have been discussed in detail. There is, however, a 
wide range of twist constructions which may be used 
in designing cords for specific applications in other 
fields. Through the use of low twist constructions, it 
is possible to produce higher modulus cords having 
higher strength and lower elongation, with yarn to cord 
strength conversions as high as 95 to 100%. 


Processing of Cord into Tires 
During the earliest stages of the development of 
tire rayon it was recognized that rubber would not ad- 
here to rayon cord. Upon close examination it will be 
found that a rayon cord is a smooth, twisted bundle of 
980 to 1960 continuous filaments quite similar in struc- 
ture to that of a steel cable. There is no multitude of 
fiber ends protruding to assist in its adhesion to rubber. 
Also, it has no natural or inherent affinity for either 
natural or synthetic rubber. Consequently rayon tire 
fabric must be treated with an adhesive in order that 
rubber will adhere to it both during its processing and 
while it is in service in a tire. Incidentally, several 
tire manufacturers now treat their cotton cord with an 
adhesive. 
The relatively inexpensive resorcinol-formaldehyde- 
latex adhesive, which provides an excellent rubber to 
cord bond, was developed. Subsequently other types of 
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Fig. 4. Diagram of Cord Constructions 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Twist on Oven-Dry Tenacity, 2200/2 Cord 


adhesives which are generally satisfactory and of lower 
cost have been developed and are being used by some 
in the industry. Normally, adhesives are applied to tire 
fabric as aqueous dispersions. 

Because rayon cord will contract if wet while in a 
relaxed state, it is essential that sufficient tension be 
applied to fabric during dipping and subsequent drying 
to prevent undue shrinkage. Generally efforts are made 
to obtain the same yardage of treated fabric as was in 
the untreated roll. The application of tension during 
the period when fabric is immersed in the solution also 
has the desirable effect of inhibiting penetration of ad- 
hesive into the cord structure to any appreciable depth. 
Unless cord fabric is prevented from shrinking during 
dipping and drying, there will be a loss of tenacity and 
an increase in elongation of the cords. 

Following the treating operation, it is necessary that 
the fabric be dried to a moisture regain of about 2% 
or less before rubber is calendered on to each surface. 
This low regain should be maintained during the in- 
terval between this operation and that of tire building 
to prevent separation difficulties during and immedi- 
ately after curing of tires. Also, there are some indi- 
cations that excessive carcass growth may result if low 
regain is not maintained in the fabric through the tire 
curing operation. : 

Plies, cut on the bias from the calendered fabric, are 
built into a tire. The tire is formed and finally vulcan- 
ized in a steam-heated mold. 


Significance of Physical Properties 

The many steps in the history of rayon tire cord 
have been followed, from the raw material, cellulose, 
to the finished product in a cured tire, in order to de- 
velop a background for the rest of this discussion. Re- 
turning to the subject of yarn properties, it is extremely 
difficult to forecast the properties of a cord from data 
on yarn only. As a rough approximation, the combina- 
tion of high conditioned tenacity, low conditioned elon- 
gation, and high loop tenacity is desirable. Certain pre- 
dictions may be made based on experience, but it is 
necessary to twist and test cords from a given yarn in 
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order to determine whether it may be suitable for use 
in a cord structure. 

What determines the suitability of a cord for use in 
tires: Certain information obtained by means of physi- 
cal tests enables one to make a preliminary evaluation 
of a cord. Additional information regarding cord per- 
formance may be developed by wheel tests on tires; but 
in the final analysis it is only by making road tests on 
tires containing the cord that the complete answer to 
this question can be obtained. 

Those cord properties which are most significant 
from a quality and performance standpoint are strength, 
elongation, and resistance to fatigue or flexing. The 
twist construction for a tire cord, as previously pointed 
out, is selected to obtain a balance between these prop- 
erties. The relative importance assigned to each of 
these properties by different tire engineers varies to a 
limited extent because of differences in theory of tire 
design. However, as in the design of any load-bearing 
structure, strength of the individual elements, or cords, 
is a critical factor in designing a tire carcass. The 
manner in which tenacity of 2200/2 cord may vary with 
singles and cord twist is demonstrated in Figure 5. 
These data show that as twist was increased in both the 
singles yarn and cord structure, cord tenacity decreased. 

Closely associated with strength are denier, or yards 
per pound, and gage. Because of its superior strength 
per unit weight and per unit gage, a carcass built of 
rayon cord is much thinner and lighter in weight than 
one of equivalent strength from cotton. Generally, 
the thickness of a rayon carcass is 70 to 75% of that of 
a comparable cotton carcass. 

It is an accepted fact that the behavior of rubber 
under tension is quite different from that in a relaxed 
state. If the tread of a tire in service is under tension, 
its rate of wear is accelerated. If the tension is too 
high, the tread stock ultimately will crack, which condi- 
tion may render the tire useless immediately or materi- 
ally reduce its service life. It is, therefore, desirable 
that tire cord have as low elongation as possible in order 
to reduce to a minimum carcass growth and the result- 
ing tensions which may be developed in the tread stock. 

When a tire is first inflated, it increases in size, both 
circumferentially and in cross-section, as cords in its 
carcass stretch under the applied load. This condition 
seems to be due primarily to “soft stretch” or mechanical 
elongation as each cord structure is loaded and com- 
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Fig. 6. Effect of Twist on Oven-Dry Elongation, 2200/2 Cord 
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further slow increase in size which is believed to be due 
largely to “creep” of the filaments themselves. The 
mechanism of tire growth is much more complex than 
these simple statements indicate and is beyond the realm 
of a rayon technician. However there are certain con- 
trollable factors, such as cord twisting conditions and 
tensions during treatment of fabric with an ad- 
hesive, which are known to affect materially cord elon- 
gation and carcass growth. The data in Figure 6 indi- 
cate that as singles twist and cord twist of 2200/2 cords 
were increased, elongation at 20-pound load also in- 
creased. 

It is a relatively simple matter to produce a yarn 
which may be converted into a cord having high strength 
and low elongation, but this is not enough. The re- 
sulting cord must be capable of withstanding millions 
of flexings under the service conditions to which a tire 
may be subjected. 

Each time a tire in service makes one revolution, 
every cord in the carcass is bent, or flexed, alternately 
under tension and compression. The degree of flexing 
depends primarily on tire design, load, inflation pres- 
sure, and highway surface. If a tire always 1s properly 
inflated and carries no more than its normally rated 
load, the effect of this flexing usually is not serious. 
However either overloading or under-inflation results 
in intensified cord stresses in the shoulders, that part 
of the carcass directly under each edge of the tread. 

Unless a cord is made from what might be termed a 
“tough” yarn, these alternately applied compression and 
tension stresses will result in premature failure of cord 
from fatigue. While the construction of a cord has a 
profound effect on its fatigue resistance, the determin- 
ing factor is the inherent fatigue characteristics built 
into the rayon yarn itself. 

The term fatigue is easily defined, but evaluating the 
fatigue resistance of tire cord is not a simple matter. 
Several types of cord fatigue testers, none of which 
appears to duplicate the complex stresses which occur 
in a tire in service, are in use in the tire industry. These 
testers are of great value as research and development 
tools for their results usually can be correlated with 
tire performance of cords from a given type of yarn. 
However it is universal practice to follow laboratory 
tests with tire tests in the final evaluation of a given 
type of cord for its fatigue resistance. 

The results of a study of the effect of twist on fatigue 
resistance of 2200/2 cords, as measured by the U. S. 
Rubber type of fatigue tester, are plotted in Figure 7. 
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These data indicate that fatigue resistance improved as 
singles twist decreased and cord twist increased. There 
seems to be a minimum twist construction for each type 
of cord structure below which fatigue resistance in ac- 
tual tire tests falls off quite rapidly, but which may not 
be reflected in the results of laboratory fatigue tests. 
This is believed to be due to the effect of compression 
forces which are not involved in most types of fatigue 
testers. 

The cord properties which primarily are of economic 
significance are strength, denier, or yards per pound, 
and gage. Strength actually is a commodity. The tire 
manufacturer wants to purchase the greatest amount of 
strength per pound of cord. For a given breaking 
strength, any decrease in denier, or increase in yardage 
per pound, is a distinct economic advantage. 

The gage of cord determines the maximum number 
of ends per inch which may be used in tire fabric and 
the amount of rubber required during the calendering 
operation. It also directly affects the thickness of a 
carcass. For heavy-duty tires every effort is made to 
reduce carcass thickness as much as possible without 
making any reduction in its strength. Thus tenacity per 
unit gage is a critical economic factor in tire design. 

Some interesting properties of rayon cord best can 
be illustrated in a comparison with cotton cord, which 
has been used in tires over a period of about 30 years. 
The physical properties in Table 3 were obtained on 
cotton cords which were reported by the suppliers to be 
representative of those used by the tire industry. Con- 
ditioned cotton cord tenacities are somewhat lower than 
those of rayon; oven-dry tenacities are much lower; 
and tenacities at 300° F. are only a fraction of those 
for rayon, 


TaBLe 3. PHysIcAL PROPERTIES OF RAYON anp Cotto» 


N CORDS 
: . : Representative 
Commercial Cotton Cords Rayon Cords 
Construction 22/5/3 17/4/3 16/4/3 13/3 1100 2 22 0 ) 
Conditioned Cords 
Moisture regain—% ..... 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.2 12.0 12.0 
PROS 82m eit caspases ies Boe $632 131 280 2440 42 
Breaking load——lb. ...... 20.0 20.8 21.1 17.7 15.6 32.0 
Tenacity—g.p.d. ......... 2.10 2.04 .87 1.88 2.90 “3.00 
Elongation—at 10-Ib. load, % 5.4 5.4 5.3 7.2 8.0 7 0* 
ae Oy” ee 9.4 9.7 1 12.3 14 12.8 
Oven-Dry Cords 
Breaking load—Ib. ....... 19.6 19.5 19.9 16.1 18.8 38.3 
Penacity—g-p:d.. © .<.66-056-0< 2.06 1.9 1.7¢ 1.71 3.50 3.60 
Elongation—at 10-lb. load. % 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.8 4.0* 
PVG DeNBe een ia ose: Sse acre = Ne 5.4 5.0 5.3 10. 10.0 
Cords at 300° F. 
Breaking load—lb. ....... 11.1 10.2 12.3 10.3 14.8 ).3 
Tenacity—g.p.d. 2608000. 1537 1.00 1.09 1.09 2.75 2.84 
Elongation—at 10-lb. load, % 10.7 10.7 10.7 10.7 11.0 Os" 


*Elongations at 20-pound load. 


Expressing these data on the basis that the condi- 
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Fig. 8. Strength of Cords under Various Conditions 
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tioned tenacity of each cord is 100%, the curves in 
Figure & illustrate the manner in which average tenaci- 
ties of rayon and cotton cords changed with conditions. 
Rayon cord tenacity increased about 20% when dried, 
while cotton lost about 6% of its tenacity. When the 
temperature was increased to 300° F., the loss for rayon 
cord was only 5% of its conditioned tenacity, while the 
loss for cotton was about 44%. 

Expressing these same data in a different manner in 
Figure 9, ravon’s conditioned tenacity was 50% greater 
than that for its oven-dry tenacity 91% greater, 
57 ¢ 


i cotton, 
we eonninteg, 
and its hot tenacity 157% 


greater. 
Uniformity is a cardinal virtue for any raw material. 
Rayon yarn, because of the controls which may be im 
posed upon is relatively uniform in 
cross-section, in denier, and in physical properties. As 
a result, ravon cords of highly unitorm physical proper- 
ties may be from the yarn. This is of con- 
ble practical value because of the resulting higher 
which may be utilized for 


chemical process, 


fabricated 
sick ral 
“effective cord strengths” 
carcass design. 

As an example, every tenth cord across sections of 
ravon and cotton tire fabric was tested. The resulting 
distribution curves of values of elongation at 10-pound 
load in Figure 10 illustrate the superior uniformity of 


rayon cord. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In conclusion, those properties of rayon tire cord 
which have resulted in its universal use in heavy-duty 
tires, which range in size up to about 114 inches in 
diameter, with a 36-inch cross-section diameter and as 
many as 34 plies, may be summarized. 

The higher tenacity per unit gage of rayon cord en- 
ables the tire manufacturer to produce truck, bus, air- 
plane, and earth-mover tires which are appreciably 
thinner and lighter in weight and which have higher 
carcass strength, higher impact bruise resistance, and 
much greater strength at high temperatures than would 
otherwise be possible. Such tires are more dependable 
and will withstand a larger number of retreading opera- 
tions. 

Reduction in thickness of a carcass has a two-fold 
advantage. It has been estimated that about 6% 
rubber is required than for a tire of equivalent strength 
reinforced with cotton cord. Heat which is developed 
within a tire carcass due to flexing has a shorter dis- 
tance to travel and is dissipated more rapidly so that 
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Fig. 9. Relative Cord Strengths under Various Conditions 
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Fig. 10. Distribution Curves for Elongation 


internal tire temperatures are appreciably lower. Some 
tests indicated that each 1/32-inch increase in tire thick- 
ness resulted in a temperature rise of 5° F. Thus the 
likelihood of carcass failure due to heat generated under 
severe service conditions is lessened, and there ts an 
increase in tread life. 

Rayon tire cord played a major role in helping win 
the war primarily by making it possible to manufacture 
a thinner tire which would operate at a lower tempera- 
ture and which was less susceptible to heat failure. 
This was a major contribution toward the conservation 
of our meager supply of natural rubber and the reduc- 
tion in consumption of synthetic rubber. 

It is of considerable economic importance that the 
price level of rayon has been stabilized over a fairly 
long period, which is quite a contrast with those of 
other commodities. As a result, rayon may be pur- 
chased with much greater confidence, and the necessity 
of large inventories or purchases in a future market 
is eliminated. 

A major objective of the rayon technician is to con- 
tinue to improve characteristics of yarn which will 
permit further reductions in twist constructions of tire 
cords, but without loss of fatigue resistance, in order 
to utilize a greater portion of the inherent yarn strength 
in the conversion to cord structures. 

This discussion has been confined to the use of rayon 
in tires because it is in this field that the largest back- 
ground of experience has been developed. It should be 
emphasized, though, that high-tenacity ravon is a versa- 
tile fiber and that there is a wide range of cord con- 
structions in which it may be used. Its physical prop- 
erties suggest a number of applications in the field of 
mechanical rubber goods which undoubtedly will be 
explored in the near future. 





“Catalog of American Standards.” American Standards 
Association, New York, N. Y. 24 pages. This latest catalog 
lists the titles of current standards and their prices. Wit! 
regard to rubber, there are five standards on methods of test, 
and individual standards on rubber gloves, linemen’s protective 
equipment, matting, mills and calenders, and insulating tape. 
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Recent Russian Literature 
on Natural and Synthetic Rubber—XXIl 


EMENTING Properties of NK and SK as De- 

C termined by Their Cohesive and Adhesive 

Forces. N. A. Krotova, Aauchuk i Rezina, 8, 
(1940). SN-96. 

The factors which determine the cementing proper- 
ties of a rubber cement are its cohesion and adhesion. 
It is to be expected that these properties will differ for 
NK and SK because of basic differences in the struc- 
ture of these materials. The structure of NK is regu- 
lar; thus such phenomena as aggregation and orientation 
are facilitated, The double bonds which impart to some 
extent polarity are located in NIK along its axis. Unlike 
Nk, SK has a branched molecule. This is caused by 
the formation of active centers (during polymerization ) 
not only at the ends of the chain, but also in its various 
parts. SK is also considerably shorter than Nk. Finally, 
the molecular structure of divinyl (parent material of 
Sk) is CH.:CH*CH:CH,; whereas that of isoprene, 
the basic unit of NK, is CH,:C°CH:CH,. The presence 


CH 
of methyl groups in NK is likely to exert great intluence 
on the properties of the cement. 

The comparative study of the properties of cements 
of NK and SK was made by investigating the struc- 
tural changes which a film of cement underwent under 
the influence of changing temperature. The effect of 
these changes was studied on the strength and the nature 
of damage done, such as layer separation, tearing, etc. 
Also, the behavior of these two rubbers in solution was 
studied. Purified xylene as solvent was used. In de- 
termining the surface tension on the rubber solution-air 
interphase, NIK in small concentrations (up to 0.7% 
lowered the surface tension. As the concentration in- 
creased, NK had no effect on the surface tension. SK 
did not change the surface tension of the solvent. In 
their effect on the surface tension of the solvent purified 
and unpurified rubber behave similarly. 

Films of NK and SK cements were deposited on 
gelatin and investigated roentgenographically. The 
roentgenogram produced by the NK showed some evi- 
dence of orientation. No such orientation was observed 
on the roentgenogram produced by SK. A curve was 
drawn from the experimental results on the effect of 
temperature on the viscosity and elasticity of cement 
films. On this curve is a region in which the relation 
between the components of elasticity and viscosity is 
constant. This region corresponds to the rubbery state 
of the cement. The region has two delimiting points 
which are actually transition points; one of them is the 
transition point to a “frozen’”’ state, and the other is the 
transition to a semi-liquid state. On the temperature 
curve are distinguishable several regions corresponding 
to a complete break of the cement film from the base, a 
mixed break and a layer separation region. The sub- 
stance on which the strength of adhesion of the cements 
was studied was the fleshing and the face sides of 
leather. The adhesion strength of NK cement was dif- 
ferent for the fleshing than for the face side. No such 
difference was observed for SK cements. The lower 
adhesive properties of SK cements as compared to NK 
cement, is presumably due to the lesser structural de- 
velopment of the SK. 


M. Hoseh 


SK Cements. A. I. Gorina, Kauchuk i Rezina, 8, 3¢ 
38 (1940). §-59. 

A series of tests was carried out to determine the best 
method for preparing SK cement. SK of low plasticity 
(0.20-0.25) was heated with oxidizers or accelerators 
or a combination of both. This partial vulcanization 
improved the cohesive properties of the product, low 
ered its plasticity, and increased the viscosity of its 
solution. However the adhesion of cements prepared 
from such SK was still not sufficient to permit its use 
alone. The adhesion was improved by admixing colo- 
phony or preferably the compound plasticizer NL. The 
results of various tests on the methods of admixing the 
different ingredients are reported. 


Shrinkage of Sovprene Mixes. D. L. Margolin and 
LL. P. Raspopova, Kauchuk i Rezina, 8, 39-43 (1940). 
S-60. 

Sovprene mixes calendered at 30-45° C. shrink con- 
siderably. The extent to which such mixes shrink ex- 
ceeds the shrinkage of mixes made with natural or with 
butadiene rubber. The Sovprene mixes shrink 400- 
500% of the calenders’ clearance. Adding approximate- 
ly 60% of fillers reduces the shrinkage, but not sufh- 
ciently to make it industrially usable. Shrinkage of Sov- 
prene mixes was effectively checked when the calender- 
ing was carried out at 100-120° C. Sovprene composi- 
tions calendered at such temperatures were perfectly 
usable for industrial processes. The checking of shrink- 
age by high temperature calendering is attributable to 
the neutralization of the anisotropy of the system. 


Distribution of Carbon Black in Rubber Mixes. \. 
\V. Panova and M. S. Churmanteeva, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
8, 43-48 (1940). S-61. 

The uniformity of distribution of fillers is of para- 
mount importance in compounding rubber. Since carbon 
black is the most important of the fillers, its distribu- 
tion greatly affects the properties of the finished prod- 
ucts. Of the several methods for determining the dis- 
tribution of carbon black in rubber the direct microscopic 
method is considered the best. Heavily filled rubber 
will transmit light with difficulty, if at all; therefore 
the following method is suggested: trim a piece of rub- 
ber to form a wedge-shaped piece; from the apex cut 
a thin threadlike strip and place on a microscopic slide. 
Cover with 2-3 drops of benzene to cause the rubber 
to swell. After the rubber has swelled and the excess 
of benzene evaporated, cover with a cover glass and 
squeeze in a squeezer. Finally, examine under a magni- 
fication of 100-200 times. Specimens of SK polymerized 
without rods, rod-polymerized SK, and smoked sheet 
filled with 25, 50, 75, and 100% of carbon black were 
examined by the described method. The specimens were 
photomicrographed, and the illustrations are given. In 
the absence of dispersing agents the distribution of car- 
bon black improved as the plasticity of the SK increased 
from 0.26 to 0.66. 


(Continued on page 527) 
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OPB Bibliography Reports 
on Rubber Products—Il 


PB 167.' 1944. 25 pages. Mimeo, 25¢, Economic 

and technical information on the German and 
French rubber industries and their relations are de- 
scribed, including a description of the plant at Ets. 
Colombes Goodrich, a discussion of a rubber conference 
held at Heidelberg, and a description of the Office du 
Caoutchoue (Office of French Rubber Control). Ap- 
pendices list personnel in the Europeon rubber industry, 
documents captured, and raw material samples brought 
back to the United Kingdom. The heat treating process 
for Buna and its compounding are also described. 


Gireis: Rubber Industry. P. D. Patterson. 


Synthetic Rubber Plant, Ludwigshaven. P. D. Pat- 
terson. PB 176. 1945. 14 pages. Mimeo. 25¢. This 
report describes generally the I. G. Farben plant at 
Ludwigshafen-Oppau and contains valuable information 
on the layout of the German synthetic rubber industry 
as a whole, including a diagrammatic plan. Some in- 
formation is also given on the Buna plant which pro- 
duced Buna $3 and Buna SV, a product unsuitable for 
tires, and on the size and condition of the Buna and 
carbide plants. 


Miscellaneous Rubber Targets. G. H. Perry and 
B. S. Garvey. PB 194. 1945. 12 pages. Mimeo. 25¢. 
An investigation of six rubber plants in the Frankfort- 
Hanau area is given. Peters Pneu Renova was a large, 
modern retreading plant in good condition and had 
considerable inventories of raw material. The plant and 
operations were briefly described, and recipe for the 
recap stock was given. Interesting information on rub- 
ber to metal adhesion, Naftolen, alumina pigments, and 
“T-Gummi” of the I. G. was found in the laboratory of 
Metallgesellschaft, A.G. Hanauer Gummischuh Fabrik, 
A.G., had been destroyed, and only outlines of the 
operations could be reconstructed. The plant of the 
Peters Union Tire Factory had been dismantled. The 
Frankfurt plant of Continental Gummiwerke, A.G., had 
been destroved, and rubber activities of Dartex, A.G., 
had apparently been moved. 


Deutsche Dunlop Gummi Compagnie, A.G., 
Hanau-Am-Main. Miscellaneous Chemicals. G. H. 
Perry and others. PB 191. 1945. 46 pages. Mimeo. 
25¢. The plant investigated in this report was the second 
most important tire plant in Germany, making 32% of 
the tires for the German Air Force. The plant was 
considerably damaged and looted; the laboratory and 
giant tire building shop were completely destroyed, and 
the continuous thermal breakdown apparatus was 
damaged. A general outline of the plant and equip- 
ment is given. A discussion of the Bunas used is in- 
cluded, and the process is described in some detail. 
Typical recipes used in this plant are given, and re- 
claiming methods described. Samples of Koresin and 





1 Through an oversight PB Report Numbers on several of the abstracts 
published in our June issue (p. 373) were omitted. The titles and the 
sroper numbers follow: 

Engelbert Factories—Liege and Aachen, Kabelundgummiwerke-Eupen 
PB 174. 

The Harburger Gummiwaren-Fabrik, Phoenix, A.G., located in Har- 
burg near Hamburg. PB 192. 

Continental Gummiwerke A.G., Hanover—Miscellaneous Chemicals 
PB 190 


Buna SS were sent to the Rubber Reserve Co. labora- 
tory in Akron, O., and to the Rubber Control in Lon- 
don, England. Production figures, cost of raw materials, 
code names for chemicals used, recipes, and a list of 
documents collected appear in the appendices. 


Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik 
Nippes, Cologne. \W. L. White and R. A. Schatzel. 
PB 220, 1945. 13 pages. Mimeo. 25¢. This report gives 
a description of a plant and its equipment as used for 
the manufacture of tank linings and fittings, conveyer 
and transmission belts, and rubber covered rolls. 
Formulae are given for: under-covering of the hard 
linings and formula (H 17/6685 — B. Platte) ; various 
inorganic acids—-H 36/6685—R-hart; organic and 
oxidizing acids — H.128; friction 1475/44 (k) —con- 
vever belt; skim 3000/44 C—conveyer belt; cover 6- 
14-50—conveyer belt; cements used to apply to core 
also used on metal for tank linings; compounds for 
hardnesses ranging from Pussey & Jones 40-45 to 
hard rubber; molded goods. 


Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik — Phoenix A.G., 
Harburg. PB 219. 1945. 16 pages. Mimeo. 25¢. 
Before the war Harburger was the second largest rub- 
ber company in Germany, manufacturing tires and 
tubes, footwear, hose, belting, druggists’ sundries, toys, 
and molded goods. This report deals, in some detail, 
with flat transmission and conveyer belts, rubber re- 
claiming, and the manufacture of hose. Information on 
equipment, processes, formulae, and mixing procedures 
are given. 


Production of Electric Cable and Molded Rubber- 
to-Metal Bonded Products. G. \W. Ewald. PB 404. 
1945. 5 pages. Photostat $1; microfilm 50¢. A short 
description of rubber, synthetic rubber, and rubber-like 
materials furnished to the Land und Seekabelwerke, 
Rheinische Gummiwerke, A.G., up to December, 1943, 
under the allocation system prevalent at that time, is 
given. Some data are also included, represented as being 
taken from a paper of the German agency allocating all 
rubber-like materials, on the storage stability of the 
various basic synthetics. 


Test of 14 Goodrich 17.00 x 16 Tires with Pre- 
Rotation Vanes (Five-Foot Wind Tunnel Test No. 
511). (Army Air Forces Technical Report No. 5243.) 
D. W. Young and J. B. Trenholm. PB 1467. 1945. 
57 pages. Photostat $4; microfilm 50¢. This report 
gives results of tests of 14 tires, size 17.00 x 16 with 
varying numbers and types of pre-rotation vanes, in a 
five-foot wind tunnel at air speeds of 75, 100, 125, and 
150 miles per hour. Description and photographs of 
the tires and vanes are also presented. The results ap- 
pear graphically and in tabular form. 


The German Rubber Footwear Industry. The Ger- 
man Sole and Heel Industry. H. W. Martin and 
W. E. Kavanagh. PB 1577. 1945. 75 pages. Photo- 
stat $5; microfilm $1. The first part is a report on the 


(Continued on page 527) 
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Electrostatic and Tensile Properties 
of Rubber and GR-S at Elevated 


Temperatures’ 


R. S. Havenhill, H. C. O’Brien, 
and J. J. Rankin’ 


ce 


N a previous paper’ a new apparatus was described 
for measuring the electrostatic contact potential of 
rubber and GR-S compounds, and a correlation of 

tensile strength and electrostatic contact potential was ob- 
served. This work resulted in the formulation of an 
“Electrostatic Contact Potenial Theory of Reinforce- 
ment” in which reinforcement is explained on the basis 
of electrical contact potentials and resultant electrostatic 
attractive forces set up between the rubber and the re- 
inforcing agents. For example, when a material which 
has a (+) positive electrostatic charge such as zinc 
oxide is added to rubber which has a (—) negative 
charge, strong electrostatic attractive forces are set up 
hetween the zinc oxide and the rubber and give rise to 
reinforcement. Now since (+) and (—) charges tend 
to neutralize each other, the electrostatic contact poten- 
tial or electrical charge on the resulting stock should 
be more positive (less negative) than it was prior to 
the addition of the zinc oxide. This was found to be 
the case; and in general, the more positive the stock, 
the higher the tensile strength. 

On the basis of this theory, we would predict that 
rubber compounds, when heated, would become highly 
negative, which would indicate a low hot tensile strength. 
This was found to be the case. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe a new 
apparatus for measuring contact potentials at elevated 
temperatures and to point out that the contact potential 
of both rubber and GR-S compounds becomes highly 
negative at 212° F. This increase in negative potential, 
which may be a “boiling off” of electrons and resultant 
disruption of electrostatic attractive forces within the 
material, is much greater for GR-S than for rubber 
and probably accounts in part for the much greater de- 
crease in tensile of GR-S over rubber at elevated tem- 
peratures and is further confirmation of the electrostatic 
contact potential theory of reinforcement. 

3v the application of this theory, materials which 
maintain their highly positive charge at elevated tem- 
peratures should make the GR-S stocks more positive, 
prevent the release of electrons, and increase the hot 
tensile strengths. This was found to be the case; 
and certain materials such as proteins, finely divided 
silica and sodium silicate, when added as water disper- 
sions to GR-S latex, gave products having considerably 
improved tensiles at elevated temperatures. 


High Temperature Contact Potential Apparatus 


To measure contact potentials at elevated tempera- 
tures, the rubber test specimen must be heated to the 
desired temperature on an electrically insulated surface, 
momentarily contacted with a cold reference surface 





+ Reprinted (in part) from J. Applied Phys., 17, 5, 338 (1946.) 

* Research laboratories, St. Joseph Lead Co., Josephtown, Pa. 

*R. S. Havenhill, H. C. O’Brien, and J. J. Rankin, J. Applied Phys., 15 
731-40 (1944). 
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Fig. 1 Rolling Ball Contact Potential Apparatus 


(preterably polished steel), and instantly separated 
therefrom. The electrical charge or contact potential 
then can be measured on either the rubber test specimen 
or on the standard reference contacting surface as the 
charges are equal and opposite. In our previous appa- 
ratus,°® an insulated steel plunger contacted the test speci- 
men, and the charge was measured on the test specimen, 
which was mounted in a sample holder built into the 
electrostatic modulator. In this apparatus it is difficult 
to build the electrical heater around the sample and pro- 
vide adequate electrical shielding to prevent the hot a.c. 
electrical fields around the heater from being picked up 
on the grid of the audio amplifier. Furthermore the 
charged plunger should be out of the test specimen’s 
high temperature electrostatic field when measurements 
are made. The modulator unit should be isolated from 
the hot electrostatic fieid around the sample. To take 
care of these difficulties, a new apparatus was designed. 


Rolling Ball Contact Potential Apparatus 

In this apparatus (Figure 1) the electrostatic charge, 
acquired by rolling a steel ball down the surface of a 
rubber test specimen on a heated inclined plane, is meas- 
ured when the ball drops into the cup of a suitable 
measuring device, such as our electrostatic modulator. 

The electrostatic modulator was described completely 
in our previous paper.” Briefly, it consists of a motor- 
driven fan which cuts the electrostatic field produced by 
the charged sample and converts it into an alternating 
current voltage which easily is amplified and measured 
by the associated audio-frequency amplifier, and built-in 
output meter. The electrostatic modulator and amplifier 
were calibrated with an adjustable d.c. high-voltage 
power supply. The power supply leads were attached 
to the modulator cup and chassis. Amplifier output 
meter readings were plotted against input volts from 
the d.c. power supply. The contact potential values re- 
ported are all in terms of these input volts. These 
contact potential values are not the actual contact poten- 
tials since they depend on the capacity of sample, ca- 
pacity of modulator system, and a number of other 
factors; however, they are proportional to the actual 
contact potentials of the rubber test specimens. 

With this apparatus the test specimen is both shielded 
and electrically insulated from the heater by means of 
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Fig. 2. Bouncing Ball Contact Potential Apparatus 


the porcelain enameled. steel lop plate. The charged 
steel ball which contacts the specimen is isolated from 
electromagnetic and electrostatic fields when measure- 
ments of its charge are made in the shielded electro- 
static modulator unit. While this apparatus has a num- 
ber of advantages over the plunger-tvpe apparatus, for 
high temperature measurements, it also has some dis- 
advantages. The contact area and velocity of the ball, 
as it leaves the sample, are not constant for all samples. 
For example, a soft stock will have a greater contact 
area than a hard one, and a stock with a tacky surface 
will retard the velocity of the ball which affects the 
speed of separation of the ball from the test specimen. 
Since both of these factors affect the contact potential 
values, they must be taken into account in testing un- 
known compounds. For similar compounds these dif- 
ferences usually do not exceed 10% error. The relative 
contact area can be estimated approximately by coat- 
ing the steel ball with “fingerprint” ink and measuring 
the length and the width of the black streak thus pro- 
duced. The relative velocity of the ball, as it leaves 
the sample, can be estimated from its trajectory. The 
greater the velocity of the ball, the greater will be the 
horizontal range on the trajectory curve. This distance 
can be easily measured from the imprint of the ball 
on carbon over white paper. 


Bouncing Ball Contact Potential Apparatus 

To secure a more intimate contact between the steel 
ball and the test specimen the “bouncing ball’’-type ap- 
paratus was designed. Refer to Figure 2. In this ap- 
paratus, which is in part similar to the rebound appar- 
atus described ina previous paper*, the steel ball is held 
above the test specimen by means of an electromagnet 
and is dropped upon the rubber test specimen which is 
mourtted on a heated inclined plane, and the ball is 
bounced into the electrostatic modulator where its charge 
is measured. With this apparatus the work done on 
the sample during a test is so great that there is some 
evidence that it brings about a structural change in the 
rubber. In any case, repeated tests on the same spot in 
the rubber show a progressive decrease in charge (stocks 
become more positive) which would indicate an increase 
in tensile strength. 


Testing Procedure 

A six- by six- by 0.075-inch tensile sheet® cured 
in a clean chromium-plated mold is used for test. The 
carefully prepared specimen,’ whose surface should be 
tree from dust, lint, surface bloom, or other foreign 
matter and free from electrical charge, is placed on the 
inclined plane and brought to the desired testing tem- 
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perature by proper adjustment of the Variac supplying 
the current for the electric heater. Temperature can 
be measured by means of a thermocouple placed on the 
stock and another built into the top surface of the in- 
clined plane. A four-minute heating period is usually 
required to bring the tensile sheet to a testing tempera- 
ture of 212° F. The steel ball (ball bearing) which is 
used to contact the sample is first cleaned with c.p. 
acetone. The ball is then picked up and gently placed on 
top of the rubber test sheet and allowed to roll freely 
down the rubber on the incline and drop into the cup 
of the electrostatic modulator, where its charge is 
measured on the output meter of the audio-amplitier. 
This test is repeated several times, taking care to rol! 
the ball over a fresh uncontacted surface each time. 
The test specimen should be placed slightly over the 
lower edge of the inclined plane so that arcing and re- 
sultant discharge of the ball cannot take place between 
the ball and the metal of the heater. 

The specimen preparation and test procedure for the 
“bouncing ball” apparatus are the same as for the 
“rolling ball” apparatus with the exception that in the 
former the ball is released from an electromagnet and 
bounced instead of rolled into the electrostatic modula- 
tor. \ thicker test specimen is sometimes desirable with 
this apparatus, and samples 0.20-inch in thickness were 
used for certain tests. All contact potential measure- 
ments must be made in a constant temperature, con- 
stant humidity room; 78° F. and 45% relative humidity 
testing conditions have been found satisfactory. Like 
all electrostatic work, results are difficult to duplicate, 
and a large number of tests must be run. 


Experimental Data 


Increase of Contact Potential with Temperature 


Our electrostatic contact potential theory of  rein- 
forcement predicts that GR-S should become highly 
negative at elevated temperatures in order to explain 
the low hot tensiles of GR S. To check this, contact 
potentials were run at 78 and 212° F. on a 20-volume 
zine oxide loaded GR-S stock and also on a similar 
rubber stock. Data were obtained with both the “rolling 
ball” and “bouncing ball” contact potential equipment. 
Rebound data were also obtained using the St. Joe in- 
clined plane falling ball rebound tester.* Hot tensile data 
were obtained using the St. Joe electric heater attach- 
ment" for the Scott tensile machine. 


BALL’ ANp “‘BouncinG BALL” 


RUBRER AND GR-S 


“ROLLING 
POTENTIALS OF 


COMPARISON OF 
CONTACT 


PARLE 1. 
ELECTROSTATI(¢ 


oe _ GR-S Rubber 
Test Formula 4 Formula B 
78°F. 212° F. 78°F, 212° F, 
“Electrostatic contact potential volts 
1. Rolling ball apparatus 116 293 103 140 
_ 2. Bouncing ball apparatus 36 89 28 oF 
Tensile Ib./sq. in. 1000 115 3500 2100 
elongation 930 400 620 625 
Modulus @ 400° (lb./sq. in.) 125 115 1200 
rebound 35 36 44 56 
Shore hardness 42 $1 ‘ 
Rex hardness 44 53 _— 
Formulae 
B 
GR-S 100. Rubber 100 
Sulfur 2.5 Sulfur 3.2 
Captax 1D Captax 0.6 
ZnO 193. Stearic acid 1.5 
ZnO 113. 
217.0 
218.6 
Cure 55’°X280° F. Cure 35’X280° F. 
* The contact potential values are im terms of negative input volts at 
modulator. The smaller the value, the more positive (+) the potential 
4 R. S. Havenhill and J. J. Rankin, 1nprq RuBRER Wortp, 107, 365-468 
(1943). 
5 A.S.T.M. D15-41. 


Test Method Card No. 66 File S-2 dated Oct. 23, 1943, Research Cam- 
pounding Section, Research and Development Division of the Office of 
Rubber Director, Washington, D. C. 
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These data are shown in Table 1. The zine oxide 
used in these and all subsequent tests was a fine par- 
ticle size (0.2-micron average diameter), fast-curing 
type produced by the St. Joe electrothermic process. 
It will be noted that the GR-S contact potential in- 
creased about 150%, while the rubber contact potential 
increased less than 50%. This was true for both the 
“rolling” and “bouncing” ball-type apparatus. These 
data checked the theory, and it was decided to repeat 
these tests and run additional ones at different tem- 
peratures on both high zine and pure gum rubber and 
GR-S stocks. Since the “bouncing ball” apparatus gave 
such low contact potentials because of small contact 
area, the results were difficult to check, and all sub- 
sequent tests were run using only the “rolling ball” ap- 
paratus. These contact potential data are shown in 
Table 2. The tensile data are shown in Table 3. It will 
be noted that in all cases there is an increase in negative 
contact potential as the temperature is increased. This 
corresponds with a decrease in tensile with temperature 
and is further confirmation of the “Electrostatic Con- 
tact Potential Theory of Reinforcement.” 

It is interesting to note that the high contact potential 
values observed at elevated temperatures tend to per- 
sist for a short time after the stock is cooled, indi- 
cating an alinement or orientation of charges such as 
a semi-permanent polarization of the stock. 


Addition of Positive (-) Materials to GR-S 
To Increase Hot Tensile Strengths 


A number of materials having, in effect. a less nega- 
tive (more —) electrostatic contact potential were added 
to GR-S to make it less negative (more +) at elevated 
temperatures and, according to the theory, increase its 
tensile strength. Some of these materials, such as Flectol 
H, while (-—) and effective in increasing tensile 
strength at room temperatures, became highly negative 
at elevated temperatures; and for this reason neither 
made the stocks more positive nor increased the tensile 
at elevated temperatures. A few of these materials when 
properly dispersed, maintained their positive charge at 
elevated temperatures, making the GR-S less negative 
and gave increased tensile strength stocks. These ma- 
terials were finely divided SiO,, Na,SiO,, and certain 
proteins such as egg white. These materials were not 
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effective, When milled into GR-S, and did not change 
appreciably the contact potentials or tensile strengths. 
A careful examination of the stocks showed poor dis- 
persion of all of these materials. In order to get effec- 
tive dispersions these materials were dispersed in water, 
and the water dispersions added to GR-S latex. The 
procedure was as follows. 
Latex Dispersions 

To 1,000 grams of Type II GR-S latex (30% solids) 
were added water dispersions of the positive (+) ma- 
terials in such an amount as to give 20% on the GR-S 
solids. Then 600 grams of 50% Black Label No. 20 
zine oxide dispersed in water with 1% of Stablex B 
were added. Coagulation was carried out by the addi- 
tion of 100 to 200 cubic centimeters of 28% Epsom 
salt solution. Egg white and, especially, sodium silicate 
are good dispersing agents for zinc oxide and act as 
stabilizing agents, making it difficult to coagulate the 
latex. After coagulation the material is dried at 190° F. 
for approximately 24 hours or until the moisture con- 
tent is under 0.35%. The resulting GR-S masterbatch 
contains approximately 50% of zine oxide and 20% 
(on GR-S) of the added (+) material. Compounding 
then was carried out, and regular milling procedure 
followed in basic Formula &. Formula F is similar to 


ForMtuta Ff 
Parts by Weight 

30 ziac oxide master batel 

f 4 : 4 

from GR-S latex (spec.) 200. 
Sulfur 2.5 
Captax 1.5 

204 


Formula .f, except that it contains 18 volumes of zinc 
oxide instead of 20 volumes. 

The tensile, rebound, and contact potential data are 
shown in Table 4. It will be noted that these materials 
inarkedly increased the contact potential (made it more 
positive) and increased both the room-temperature ten- 
sile and the hot tensile of GR-S. The hot tensile is 
more than doubled in case of the egg white (albumen) 
and sodium silicate stocks. Modulus, hardness, and 
rate of cure also are increased, while rebound data 
are of the same order. The stocks containing the egg 
albumen were different from any of the other stocks 
in that they milled out extremely smoothly and gave a 


Contact POTENTIALS OF RUBBER AND GR-S 


Tasir 2.) Errect oF TEMPERATURE ON ELFCTROSTATIC¢ 
Electrostatic Contact Potentials Hardness 
“Rolling Ball’? Apparatus 78° F. 
Volts & Rebound = on 
Min. Cure —_ -- - ; ———— Shore 
Formula Composition @ 280° F. ja ras" £. 2” E- 273° 78° F 212° F Max Rex 
i: Pure gum rubber 35 100 120 150 250 $8 59 $2 43 
Nt) Pure Gum GR-S 55 150 rz 325 450 $2 $3 35 35 
A 20-vol. ZnQ) rubber 35 85 140 185 44 1 33 
B 20-vol. ZnO GR-S 55 115 200 285 400 35 42 44 
Formulae 
C D 
Rubber 100 GR-S 100 
Sulfur Ee, Sulfur 2. 
Captax Of Captax 1 
Stearic acid ES ZnO 5 
ZnO §. 
109.0 
110. 
See Table 1 for Formulae 4 and B. 
Taste 3. Errect oF TEMPERATURE ON TENSILE OF RUBBER AND GR-S CoMpounps 
78° F 145° F zi2° & 279° F. 
Cure Mod. Mod. Mod. Mod. 
Min. @ Tens. Elong. @ 400% Tens. Elong. a 400% Tens. Elong. @ 400% Tens. Elong. @ 400% 
Formula Composition 200° F.. P.S.1. % Psd. Peso. % Pk FSA. % PSa.. Pisce % P.S.I 
( Pure gum rubber 35 3350 775 315 2850 675 400 2200 760 275 160 250 
L) Pure gum GR-S 55 145 450 75 85 250 50 150 . 25 160 
B 20-vol. Zn rubber 35 3500 620 1200 2850 640 750 2200 625 500 $¢ 400 16 
A 20-vol, ZnO GR-S 55 1000 930 125 225 500 150 125 42 100 275 





See Tables 1 and 2 for formulae 
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faste 4. AppitTion or (+) Materiars To GR-S Latex 
Original tensiles 78° F Tensiles @ 212° F. 
Ek a — ———— -- Hardness 
Cure Mod. Mod © Rebound 78° F 
Min. © — ~— » Tens. Elong. @ 400% Tens. Elong. @ 400% _ — Shore 
ysit so° F. 78°F. 212° Fh. P.S.1. / P.S.1. PD. ke % P.S.1. 8° F. 2i2° F. 15 Sec. 
standard 100 27 100 S50 2? 150 300 7 40 
2 ec egg wi 3 18( 1475 538 009 +0 250 7 0 49 
% S102 l 132 990 206 30 100 34 37 
20% NaeSiOs ) ] 147 45¢ 1206 44) 200 ) 
Postive (+) materials added 
2 eg \ es added to 1,( ) grams of Type II GR-S latex (30° olids) 
} 5% Santocel (SiOg) dispersed in water 
12 0° sodium silicate im water. 
Basic Formula E (See Text). 
: TI a a ats ilar eo : 
ELECTROSTATIC CONTACT POTENTIAL sal ARE Sas Fs ER DD (ERS Eo 
a VS. TEMPERATURE ENSILE vs. TEMPERATURE: = 
soo t$-—4+$—+—4+--+ + od ———} | tN soot tt 
o-+ ES SEES ae eae 00} s 1 ay 
> 18 VOL. ZNO GR-S | i oa 
400, | -+ +-COMPOUNDS FROM LATEX -- ara Ta aa | | } 
FOR A ae ee Pe 
FORMULA E ae 20% Na S10, STs a a Se SS | 
STD. 600 — } ; Se 
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Contact Potential vs. Tensile Strength 
for All Rubber Compounds 


Fag. 5. 


long, plastic, uncured sheet when taken from the mill. 
They resembled natural rubber more in this respect 
than any other GR-S material we have observed. 


Discussion of Results 

To show the relations between temperature, contact 
potential, and tensile, additional data were obtained at 
various temperatures on the standard latex compound 
containing no sodium silicate and on one containing 
20% sodium silicate. These data are shown in Table 5 
and have been plotted in the form of curves. Refer 
to Figures 3 and 4. Figure 3 shows the increase in 
contact potential with temperature and also that the 
addition of Na.SiO, greatly decreases the contact 
potential and makes the stock more positive (+). 
Figure 4 shows how the tensile drops off with the 
temperature and shows the superiority of the Na,SiO, 
stock. 

In Figure 5 the contact potential data for all the 
rubber compounds run at different temperatures have 
been plotted against the tensile strength values, and it 
appears that there is a relation between tensile strength 
and contact potential. 

In Figure 6 the contact potential data for all the 
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for All GR-S Compounds 


GR-S and GR-S latex compounds run at different teni- 
peratures have been plotted against the corresponding 
tensile strength values, and again it appears that there is 
a correlation of contact potential and tensile strength: 
however, it is a different one from that for rubber 
as might be expected from the difference in physical 
and chemical properties of the two materials. These 
data are all further confirmation of the “Electrostatic 
Contact Potential Theory of Reinforcement.” 


TABLE S, EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON GR-S CONTAINING SopIuM SILICATE 
Tensile Strength 
Contact —_—_—___— ——_>-~_—_——_ — —— 
Potential _ Standard Stock 20% 
Volts No Sodium Silicate Sodium Silicate 
; Stand- 20% Mod. @ Mod. @ 
Temperature ard NaeSiOg; Tens. Elong. 400% Tens. Elong. 400% 
of Test—°F. Stock Stock P.S.I. % PSA. PSA. % PS.1 
78 100 85 900 850 225 1475 475 1000 
145 180 125 500 400 300 890 425 700 
212 275 185 150 306 400 200 — 
279 410 255 50 150 275 225 — 





Basic Formula E, 


Summary and Conclusions 
A new apparatus has been described for measuring 
contact potentials of rubber and GR-S compounds at 
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elevated temperatures. In this apparatus the electro- 
static charge, acquired by rolling a steel ball down 
the surface of a rubber test specimen on a heated in- 
clined plane, is measured when the ball drops into the 
cup of the electrostatic modulator. This potential, 
while not the actual contact potential, is, nevertheless, 
proportional to it. With this apparatus the contact 
potential of GR-S at elevated temperatures was found 
to increase much more (become more negative) than 
for rubber. The release of electrons (increase in 
negative contact potential) and consequent disruption 
of electrostatic attractive forces within the material at 
elevated temperature probably partly accounts for the 
much greater decrease in tensile of GR-S over rubber 
and is further confirmation of the ‘Electrostatic Con- 
tact Potential Theory of Reinforcement.” , 

By the further application of this theory, highly 
positive (-+-) materials, such as certain proteins, finely 
divided silica, and sodium silicate, which retain their 
positive charge at elevated temperatures and make the 
stocks more positive, have been found to more than 
double the hot tensiles of high zinc oxide loaded com- 
pounds made from GR-S latex. 
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Two-Step Rectifier for SK Plants, G. K. Larionov, 
RKauchuk i Rezina, 8, 48-50 (1940). S-62. 

A two-step rectifier for SK plants is described. First 
the alcohol is concentrated to a 60% content of ethyl 
alcohol. It then passes through distillation columns 
operating at + and 10 atmospheres. This set-up is said 
to effect a considerable saving in the consumption 
of steam. 


Standardization of Recipes and Construction of 
Rubber Products E. M. Rabkin, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
8, 53-54 (1940). SN-97. 

The necessity of accepting uniform recipes and con- 
struction details of rubber products for the entire in- 
dustry is discussed. 


Tire Production. M. M. Mar’yanovskii, Kauchuk i 
Rezina, 8, 55-57 (1940). SN-98. 

Production methods of the Leningrad and Yaroslav 
tire plants are compared, and it is shown that owing 
to better organization the quantity and the quality of 
the Yaroslav plant products are better. 


Tire Cord. J. G. Charukhin, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
8, 58-62 (1940). M-27. 

The quality of cord greatly affects the performance 
of tires. An investigation was conducted to determine 
the most suitable cord for use in tire construction. Tires 
were built using the cords: 37/5/3, 28/4/3, 22/3/3, 
and 22/3/3 having 18/9 twists per 25 mm. The tires 


were tested in a machine with the following results 
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(the results obtained with 37/5/3 is taken to be 100): 
100, 94.5, 71.9, and 55.9. These results are explained 
by the following: As the tire runs, a certain dislocation 
of the cord’s treads with respect to one another takes 
place. This dislocation is accompanied by fraction in 
consequence of which heat is generated. Temperatures 
as high as 120° C. were observed while the tires were 
tested. This heat not only evaporates the natural mois- 
ture of the fibers, but also affects adversely the natural 
fats and waxes of the fibers. As a result, the fibers 
become hard and brittle and break readily. The looser 
the cord, the greater the dislocation of its fibers, and, 
consequently, the greater the friction and the heat gen- 
erated. Therefore, the tighter the cord is wound, the 
ereater the strength of the tire in which it is used. But 
the production of very tight cords has many disadvan- 
tages. The author discusses at length how to overcome 
some of these difficulties and compromise with others 
to produce a desirable tire cord. 


Improving the Quality of Wedge-Shaped Belts. 
A. P. Chelyuk, Z. N. Mlebanova, and F. M. Sokolovs- 
kava, Kauchuk i Rezina, 8, 62-66 (1940). SN-99. 

Suggestions offered for improving the quality of 
V-belts contemplate the use of a special cord having a 
minimum elongation at increased twists, mechanization 
of production methods, and revision of existing stand- 
ards. Other suggestions include expansion of research 
and testing under careful supervision. 

(To be continued ) 
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production of rubber footwear giving detailed statistics 
on the production of waterproof and vulcanized canvas 
footwear, of the rubber content of various types of foot- 
wear, and on the consumption of Buna and reclaimed 
rubber. Also included are basic formulae used in rub- 
ber footwear production, fabric specifications for foot- 
wear, method of construction of gas protection rubber 
boot, and a description of a reclaiming process. Samples 
obtained were forwarded to the Quartermaster General, 
Washington. D. C. It is stated that manufacturing 
problems are more severe than in the United States 
owing to the use of spun rayon fabrics and the lack of 
rubber cement and latex. 

The second part reports the developments in synthetic 
rubber soles and heels and the adhesives used in this 
industry. German soles are harder; cold-flow proper- 
ties are lower, and stitch-tear resistance is relatively 
high. The amounts of synthetic and reclaim which 
could be used in shoe compounds were definitely re- 
stricted. Brown no-mark soling material was developed 
using a new pigment, an aluminum oxide gel called 
TEG. Ago cement was generally used in attaching svyn- 
thetic rubber soles. The report also includes detailed 
information on sole leather substitute, P soling, army 
sole, physical testing of synthetic soles, substitute 
leather, salamander, non-marking sole, a rapid reclaim- 
ing method, and the heat treatment of Buna S. Ap- 
pendices contain statistics, formulae, regulations for 
the testing of sole plates, instructions for operating 
machinery, and also photographs and blue prints of 
machinery. 


(To be continued) 








EDITORIALS 


Don’t Sell GR-S Short! 


OMEWHAT sooner than most of the rubber in- 
a dustry expected, the synthetic rubber producing 
capacity built in this country during the war was 
effective in preventing a too-great increase in natural 
rubber prices by the British, Dutch, and French pro- 


ducers. Owing to a complicated, but not unforeseen 


shortage in the world’s tood supply, the existence of, 
although incomplete use of, this capacity to produce syn- 
thetic rubber could only enable this country to limit the 
extent of the price increase instead of preventing it 
entirely, 

The agreements signed during June with the Euro- 
pean interests controlling the production of natural 
rubber in the Far East by this government with the 
governments of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and France, raised the price to the United States from 
20'¢¢ a pound, f.o.b. Far Eastern ports, to 23%¢ a 


pound, effective July 1, for a six-month period. This 


price would have been much higher if this country 


had not, by reason of wartime necessity, become a major 
producer as well as a major consumer of rubber. The 
price could have been maintained at the 20!4¢ a pound 
level or even lowered, if this country had been able to 


cperate its full GR-S capacity during the few 


months, 


past 
instead of only half of it because of the world 
shortage of grain for food. 

The British, Dutch, and French natural rubber pro- 
cucers definitely wanted to sell their rubber to the 
United States at a price of more than 25¢ and even 
more than 30¢ a pound, and in view of the present ex- 
ceptionally high cost of producing rubber in the Far 
ast their position in this stand is quite logical and 
understandable. However, if conditions now had been 
the same as before the war and this country did not 
have its plants for producing synthetic rubber, or, 1f at 
some time in the near future our synthetic plants and/or 
processes are allowed to become obsolete, natural rubber 
prices of 30¢ or more a pound may be asked and, of 
necessity, paid, if the domestic demand for rubber 
products continues at or near its present record level. 

When one stops to consider the significance in dollars 
of an increase of only one, two, or at the most five cents 


a pound in the price of rubber to manufacturers of 


rubber goods and the consumers of these goods in the 


United States, the extreme importance and value of 
cur GR-S plants is most effectively emphasized. We 
were using rubber in this country during the first half 
of 1946 at a rate of more than one million tons a year, 
and although actual consumption for 1946 may be 
somewhat less than this rate figure, an increase of l¢ a 
pound is equivalent to an increase in the cost of their 
basic raw material to the rubber goods manufacturers of 


200,000 a year. Admittedly at the moment only one- 
Guarter to one-third of this one million tons used 1s 
natural rubber and more than 200,000 tons of this has 
already been purchased at the 2014 ¢-a-pound price. The 
150,000 tons of natural rubber to be purchased during 
the last half of 1946, however, will cost this country 
$78,960,000, $68,040,000, a 


$10,920,000 by virtue of the new price agreement. 


instead of difference of 

Let it be assumed, for purposes of argument, that 
manufacturers of rubber products in the United States 
will buy their natural rubber direct from the British, 
Dutch, and French producers beginning in 1947 and 
that the best price they can obtain averages 10¢ a pound 
the 22%%¢ they have been paying to date. 


more than 


Forward estimates of the amount of natural rubber 
that will be used in this country in 1947 and 1948 
taking into account availability, stockpile requirements, 
natural synthetic quality, and manufacturer 
preference, are, about 400,000 tons in 1947 and 500,000 


tons in 1948, Let it also be assumed that the world food 


UCKSUS 


situation will be such that during most of this period 
these amounts of natural rubber will have to be used be- 
cause of our inability to utilize our alcohol-butadiene 
plants to produce enough GR-S to use in place of these 
amounts of natural rubber at the 10¢-a-pound higher 
price. In 1947 this increased cost to the rubber industry 
would be about $90,000,000 and in 1948, about $112.- 
000,000. 

It goes without saving that the rubber industry in the 
United States does not want to pay more than 22'%¢ 
@ pound for rubber, whether it be natural or synthetic, 
and, in fact, is most desirous of being able to buy 
rubber at a considerably lower figure. Increased labor 
costs, the possibility of high government taxes for some 
time to come, and the ever-present threat of reduced 
sales if prices for its products have to be raised higher 
and higher to provide a reasonable profit, all combine 
to make low priced rubber almost a necessity for con- 
tinued high-level operations. 

No matter who owns and operates the GR-S plants 
during the next two or three years, whether it be the 
government or the rubber industry, the stabilizing effect 
of these plants on world rubber prices, aside from the 
further consideration of national security, will be worth 
more than their cost within the course of the next few 
years. 

In the not-too-far-distant future, the price of natural 
rubber to manufacturers of rubber products in 
this country will not be the fixed government price of 
22'2¢ a pound, but it will be the price they are able to 
negotiate, either independently or through rubber 
brokers, with the British, Dutch, and French producers. 
Any and all increases in the cost of natural rubber will 
be borne directly by the manufacturers themselves. 

A most important factor, therefore, is not to sell 
GR-S short, but to be sure that its production and de 
velopment by both government and the rubber industry 
are continued at all times in the most aggressive manner, 
if stability in the industry is to be maintained. 
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FURNEX 


A COLUMBIAN COLLOID 


PROTOTYPE OF , 


lo SRF CARBONS 
ert 19 





COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.* BINNEY & oath C0. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











FURNEX 


S URING the many years of our operation the conservation 
of our natural gas resources through more efficient manu- 
facturing methods has had continuous attention. The introduction 
of FURNEX (originally called Fumonex) was the first important 
result of this research. Back in the '20s we recognized the fact 
that different specifications were desirable for specialized classes 
of rubber compounding. 
Micronex always has been a low yield black and it has been 
necessary to keep it so in order to maintain the reinforcing 
properties so essential for tire treads and many other rubber 
compositions. If the channel process alone were available the 
supply of natural gas would be seriously inadequate for the 
needs of the present day. 


We introduced semi-reinforcing carbon to the rubber industry 
at a time when the need was developing for a soft, resilient black 
which could be used in high loadings. Our first furnace carbon 
was the prototype of the important SRF class now so widely used 
with synthetic rubbers. 


MICRONEX 


for 30 years 
the standard reinforcing carbon 


STATEX-B The carbon STATEX-93 The carbon 


for dynamic reinforcement for heavy-duty reinforcement 


* 
COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Neoprene and Perbunan Latices Discussed 


Some 100 members and guests at- 
tended a dinner meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Rubber Gece at Kugler’s 
Kkestaurant on June 7. Speakers of the 
evening were Benton Dales ot E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., whose 
topic was “Neoprene Latex in Industry,” 
d Bidet E. Clayton, of S$ Di 
ributors, Inc., whi 
Latex Compounding and 
Since 


nade to give 








spoke on “Perbunan 
Properties.” 

neoprent latex 
equal or better service 
applications than natural 
deciding factor i1 
the latex to be used will be that 
( said Dr, Dales. The cost of 
neoprene latex products may be reduced 
by compounding until the difference be 
tween it and that of natural latex is less 
than may be supposed. D 
the two important differences be 
neoprene and -rubber latices that 
all neoprene latex compou i : 
from latex requires more timé 


products can be 


specihic 





* 
products, the 


i COST, 


Dales stressed 








prene 

heat for proper yulcanization and 

more slowly than nat tural latex. Proper 
drying and sufficient cure generally 
requisites for the prepari of good 
products, and the necessary time or cost 
may he decisive in determining whether 
neoprene latex will be use : ~ a certain 
process r in machines designed for 


natural latex, 

Neoprene 
pounded 

ulcanization, 
needed, and 2% 
lamine, or equivalent 
necessary for good aging | 
celeration of the curing 
( btained 1 Ve USE of e} ther 
or of 1% Polvac and 1% 










mates or other accelerator. Although 
proper cure is the most import actor 
for obtaining resistance t ar 


freezing, improvement in this property 

can be secured by the addition of either 

1% of sulfur, up to 7.5% of suitable dis- 

persed f i 10% of GR-S Latex 
5 





pActices, OF 


Dr, Dales pointed out that a number 
of compounding ingredients in amounts 
up to 20 parts confer irab] 


7 ryt or oo 
aesirabl one 


ducts and 


tiles on neoprene latex pri 

sometimes improve processing behavior. 
as in dipping. Rescue these are hard 
clay, lithopone, zinc sulfide, and alu- 


Semi-reinforcing 
used advantageouslv 
Discoloration of neoprene 
latex films on exposure to light mav he 
reduced greatly by compounding with 25 
parts of zine oxide, or 2-3% of AgeRite 
\lba or Santowhite 

In his talk. illustrated by means of 
slides, Mr. Clavton noted that there is 
ow available in the form of Perhunan 
Latex Type H a concentrated water dis- 
persion of Perbunan 26 which has found 
extensive use where oil hi 
temperature aging, and 
ince are desired. 

The general compounding procedures 
for Perbunan latex are the same as for 
natural rubber latex, said Mr. Clayton. 
Stabilization toward the action of com- 
pounding ingredients is obtained by the 
addition of certain amines, such as di- 
methylamine and diethylamine, potassium 


minum hvdroxide. 
lacks mav often be 
up to 15%. 


resistance, 


abrasion 





or sodium hydroxide, or 
cluding soaps 01 
Perbunan latex is 
same type of curing 
used for natural latex, but has a som 
what faster rate of cure. 

The pure gum physical properties « 
Perbunan are rather low, as is the cast 
with all butadiene-type emulsion_ poly- 
mers. Considerabl i 
tained, however, by means 


detergents, in- 





ingredients as those 





reinforcement is ob- 





as various carbon blacks and clays whicl 
improve tensile str th and 





al 
em] as 
latex te be thus 


sistance. Mr. 
the ability Perbunan 
reinforced is an important consideratior 
from the standpoint of cost, as well as 
the resulting physical properties 
fteners customarily used in Pet 
bunan 26 dry rubber compounding may 
be used with Perbunan latex. In dippi 


same sol 

















processes, softeners have been found ti 
climinate cracking herwise tend 
to occur as the ses. The usual 
thickeners for natural latex, such as the 
caseinates, alginates. polvi lates, 

thvl cellulose, 1 various gums, ctc., are also 
effective wi Perbunan latex The 
speaker tse presented and di 1 
compounds for latex foam ren- 
eral dipped goods, leather c 


impregnated paper, and coat 





transacted dur 
entertainment 
singing. Further 
next meeting, 
scheduled f 
announced at a 


There was no business 
ing the meeting, and the 
consisted of community 
plans for the group’s 
eolf outing ntatively 


September 20. will he 














Ontario and Buffalo Groups 
Hold Joint Meeting 


HE last meeting of the season of 
the Ontario Rubber Section, : 
was held on June 5 as a joint dinner 
meeting with the Buffalo Rubber Group 
at the General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. Approximately 100 
members and guests attended the meet- 
ing, which was presided over by A. B. 
Lockley, secretary-treasurer of the, On- 
tario group, in the absence of its regular 
chairman, J. W. Holmes, Jr. 
Speaker of the evening was Maj. 
Gav, of the Chemical Warfare 


Glen 


Labora- 


Department of National Defence, 
“Investigation 
bye 

1945 


tories, 
Ottawa, whose topic was 
of German Rubber Companies.’ 

Gay visited Germany in the Fall « 

to investigate protective ae lg 
wear, and special molded items 
produced there during the war. 
speaker stated his opinion that Germany 
lagged behind the Canadian and_ the 
United States industry in manufacturing 
methods, production rates, and general 
technique. From 1935 on, Germany had 
concentrated on the production of war 
stores to the neglect of her basic in- 
dustry, There was little interchange of 
information between the various manu- 
facturing companies, between producers 
of rubber chemicals and the users, and 
between industry and government agen- 
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cies. Little new equipment 
troduced for some years 
war, and little knowledge 
advances had been made since 193 
speaker was introduced by C, H. Bk 
f the Canada Wire & Cable (| 
that iked by E. R. Briggs, secret 
r of the Buffalo Group 

he following officers were nominat 
and elected by the Ontario Rubber 
tion for the next season: Chait 

B. Lockley, The Goodyear Tir 




















Co. of Canada, Litd.: er, 
JB. Hoopes; is i. Co..: -€x- 
ecutive committee, G, J. Baxter, Fuire- 
tone Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada, 


Ltd.: Eric Bolton, B, F. Gov 
( 7 inada, 











Record Carbon Black 
Output and Sales in 1945 


B“..: production and sales carb 
black exceeded One ili I 1 ll 

















r the first time 1945 Q 
-eport from the Bureau \lines, | 
States Departmen ] 
luc increased 31% el O44 
1,0 WO pounds, aided 
of several new plants. The 1945 
utput ntinued bi \ | 
wiien 
ease , 4 itua 
1945, product 
ues, and pr lu rs S 
102,005,000 1 unds 
é, ; ny 
had decli 1943, 2 
30% over 53a 
539,000 pounds Furnace ck t 
continued its upward trend, increasing 
33% 314,259,000) pounds 1945, « 
49% of total production, compared with 
8% in 1944. Texas ul ll g les 
eained 44% ovet 194 1 1 69% 
f the U. S. total. Gas consut 
carbon nanutacture increase 1 21% 
re cord ot 431.830 milli 


1944 to a new 











cubic CC 

black was 2.32 pounds per thous cu 
feet in 1945 and 2.20 ds 
1944. The average value ] gas 
used increased to 2.28¢ | I 





cubic feet from 1.62¢ in 1944, and was 
more than double the 3 f 
1941 

Sales to rubber companies increase: 
from 738,029,000 pounds 1044, to 804.- 
386,000 pounds in 1945, and exports in- 

eased 11% to 173,773,000 1 
to Europe expande 
war. Larger sales to paint 
were offset by smaller tak 
and miscellaneous. tri 
value of carbon black at the 
to 4.02¢ a pound in 1945, 
average since 1929 

There were 58 plants operated 
compared with 54 in 1944 Th 


one roller in Kansas and one chann 


wes gg 





aes, 








Louisiana, were not operate 

Five new channel plants, two 

Mexico, one in Oklahoma and one in 
Texas, began operations, as did one new 


furnace plant Texas 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experimental GR-S dry polymers and GR-S latices 

available for distribution of rubber goods manufacturers from the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, RFC, under the conditions outlined in our November, 1945, issue, 
page 237, have been received and are listed below: 


DATE OF 
X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING AUTHORI- POLYMER SPECIAL 
DESIGNATION PLANT ZATION DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS 
X-306-GR-S Firestone, Akron 5/20/46 Regular GR-S-AC, modi- This polymer is being 
fied with a mixture of made and tested at the 
DDM and mixed tertiary present time in view of 
mercaptans. the possible future short- 
age of DDM 
X-311-GR-S Firestone, Akron 5/29/46 Regular GR-S-AC except This polymer is being 


that this polymer contains made to test a new anti 
1.5% Ajone C anti-oxi- oxidant in GR-S 
dant. 


Reauthorizations have been issued for the following polymers which were previ- 
ously authorized, made, and in consumers’ tests found advantageous: 





X-222-GR-S Firestone, Akron 5/24/46 Alum coagulated GR-S Polymers made with de- 
made with dehydrogenat- hydrogenated rosin soap 
ed rosin soap. show a quality advantage, 

i.e., better tack. 

X-250-GR-S Goodrich, Louisville 5/24/4¢ Regular GR-S at 45+5 General purpose use 
Mooney, shortstopped 
with hydroquinone, no 
antioxidant. 

X-274-GR-S National Synthetic, 6/7/46 GR - S - 10 shortstopped For same purpose use as 

Louisville with sodium sulfide and GR-S 10. Produced for 
stabilized with Stalite materials where a special 
non - discoloring antioxi- 

dant is required. 

X-281-GR-S Goodrich, Borger 5/16/46 Polyisoprene Produced for uses as an 

intermediate material in 
chlorinated and_ other 
chemically treated  end- 
products. Similar in che- 
mical properties to nat- 
ural rubber. 

GR-S Polymers Discussed Mr. Jeffers, addressing 250 guests at 


: : ieee the dinner meeting, declared that the 
INAL meeting of The Los Angeles greatest single civilian job in the war 


Rubber Group, Inc., before the was performed by the rubber industry. 
summer recess was held June_1l at the Without such a high level of perform- 
Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., with ance, he asserted, there could have been 
ficials of the United States Rubber Co. no Allied invasion of Europe. Mr. 
as hosts Speakers were J. L. Brady, Jeffers predicted Los Angeles will be 
rubber technologist, U. S Rubber syn- the rul Plate capital of the world within a 
thetic division, Naugatuck, Conn, and few years, with manufacture of syn- 
William M. Jeffers, former wartime thetic tires from synthetic alcohol pro- 
rubber administrator and former presi- duced from petroleum, He expressed 
dent oj the Union Pacific Railroad. P. the belief that within two years pur- 
=. Rice, manager of U.S. Rubber’s Los chasers of new cars will be specifying 
Angeles synt hetic plant, was in charge synthetic tires, so rapid has been the 
of the meeting, and C. Miles Reinke, advance toward their perfection. 
chairman of the Group, presided. The Los Angeles Rubber Group plans 

\t a predinner session of the techni- two outings during the summer, an all- 
‘al group, Mr. Brady discussed available day picnic and sports program July 27, 


GR-S polymers, their properties, and and a deep sea fishing trip to the Cor- 
their value in various applications. Even  onado Islands, off the coast of Mexico, 
before the task of getting the polymer August 16-17. 

plants into production on Standard GR- 

S had been completed, the speaker said, 





some attention was being given to the 

need of special polymers: for applications 

in gece rubber could not be satisfac- 

torily placed with Standard GR-S or 

other rte polymer then in produc- Conn. Group Charter Accepted 

tion. These variations have found ac- HE : = bide : : 
1 executive committee of the 


ceptance to the point of becoming 50% 
of the total quantity of GR-S polymer 
now consumed. 


Connecticut Rubber Group met June 
14 at the home of Chairman William J. 
Merete ; : O’Brien in West Haven. At the meeting 
_ Classified according to feature or to a permanent charter for the Group was 
characteristic, Mr. Brady said, these poly- presented and accepted. 
mers fall into the following categories : Tentative plans call for a Group outing 
variations in _viscosity, polymers with on September 21. instead of August 17 
enhanced tackiness, non-discoloring and as originally planned. A committee 
non-staining types, low water absorption headed by Ralph Norton js at work on 
polymers, high styrene polymer for the selection of a suitable site, and 
better processing and higher cured hard- prospects of a clam bake have met with 
ness, super-processing polymer, master a favorable reaction. Plans are being 
batches of black and non-black fillers, formulated for a fall meeting of the 
and latices. Elliott McLaughlin, of H. Group to be held either in October or 
M. Royal, Inc., is chairman of the tech- November, which will be announced 
nical group. at a later date. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Lead and Zinc Pigment 
Shipments Show Decrease 


HIPMENTS of lead and zinc pigment 

as a group trended downward in 1945, 
according to a report from the Bureau 
of Mines. War requirements for pig- 
ments continued large for more than half 
of the year, and civilian needs were in- 
adequately supplied. The down trend is 
therefore not explained by the lack of 
demand for these products, but rather by 
continued shortages in varying degrees 
of materials that were inadequate in 
earlier war years. The outstanding short- 
ages in 1945 were of lead, particularly 
for the manufacture of white lead. Had 
sufficient quantities of the necessary raw 
materials been available, the lead and 
zinc pigments industry would have ac- 
counted for much higher tonnages than 
it did, The competitive titanium pigments 
established new records both in produc- 
tion and shipments, but continued unable 
to fill all needs because of plant capacity 
limitations. White lead bore the brunt 
of curtailment in the use of lead in 1945 
as lead became one of the most critical 
commodities from an immediate supply 
point of view. It should be noted that the 
trends indicated in the figures given be- 
low were in many cases due to factors 
other than those of supply and demand, 
such as WPB limitations and other re- 
strictions. 

The following are the total shipments, 
in short tons, of lead and zinc pigments 
and zinc salts by domestic manufacturers 
in the years 1944 and 1945: 


1944 1945 
Basic lead sulfate or sublimed 
leac 

BNE been Sleas bia wee 5,253 2,235 

LETTS nib ey ean ee eee rg 1,080 1,660 
RON CRRA esas Giewa carats 53,972 47,381 
SSFSMRE BDINIETAl iss < esecaa 00's 284 230 
EP tere 138,203 138,798 
White lead (dry and in oil). 85,726 51,170 
PASO MORENO. 960 G s ss sie w sae S 140,675 127.955 
Leaded zinc oxide ......... 64,395 62,598 
DCCC Se ee eee 142,905 136,161 
Zine chloride, 50° Baume .. 57,545 56,230 
CS FERRER. OG tie. u Ox adaness 17,156 20,854 


The following figures were also given 
for total shipments, in short tons, of cer- 
tain lead and zinc pigments to the rubber 


industry during 1944 and 1945: 


1944 1945 
PRIN 6890 OS oe Sa aeons 3,023 1,864 
Basic lead sulfate ......... 268 200 
NN Se re ee ere 726 977 
TANRCINGRIUC Gidea won sor 59,518 63,447 
Leaded zinc oxide ........ 119 200 





Snell Elected A.I.C. President 


OSTER DEE SNELL, president of 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., was 
elected president of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists at the annual meeting 
on May 17 at the Hotel Biltmore, N. Y. 
Dr. Snell succeeds Gustav Egloff to this 
office, Joseph Mattiello, technical direc- 
tor of the Hilo Varnish Co., was elected 
as vice president. At the same meeting 
the reelection of Lloyd Van Doren, 
patent attorney, as secretary, and of 
Frederick A. Hessel, president of Mont 
clair Research Corp., as treasurer was 
announced. New councilors elected for 
three years were: Donald B. Keyes, vice 
president of Heyden Chemical Corp.; 
Raymond E. Kirk, dean of the Graduate 
School and head of the chemistry de- 
partment of the Polytechnic Institute of 
3rooklyn; and Donald Price. 
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New York Rubber Group Outing—Blasberg’s Grove, June 21, 1946 


Rubber Division Fall Meeting 
a Division of Rubber Chemistry 


will meet with the American Chen. 
ical Society at its one hundred and tenth 
convention, September 9-13, in Chicago, 
Ill. The technical sessions of the Rubber 
Division are scheduled for September 11, 
12, 13, the exact number of sessions to 
be determined by the number of papers 
submitted. Divisional headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Sherman, where the tech- 
nical sessions likewise will be held. 

Papers dealing with some aspects of 
the science or technology of natural or 
synthetic rubbers are solicited for pre- 
sentation during the Division’s Technical 
program, Abstracts of the papers, consist- 
ing of 200-250 words, should be for- 
warded in triplicate and received not 
later than July 14 by the divisional sec- 
retary, H. I. Cramer, Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc., 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In submitting abstracts, information 
should also be given regarding the lab- 
oratory in which the work being reported 
was carried out, the author’s business 
connection, and an estimate of the time 
required for presentation of the paper. 
According to the Society’s rule, at least 
one author of any paper by American 
chemists must be a member of the A.C.S 

The Rubber Division is again collab- 
orating in sponsoring the High Polymer 
Forum, and papers intended for presen- 
tation before this forum must be received 
by Dr. Cramer by July 5. 

The local arrangements for the Chicago 
meeting will be in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the Chicago Rubber Group, under 
the chairmanship of Francis S. Frost, Jr. 
The Rubber Division banquet is scheduled 
for Thursday evening, September 12, at 
the Hotel Sherman. 

The mail ballot for the election of 
divisional officers for 1946-1947 will fol- 
low in July, owing to a delay in print- 
ing the biographies of the candidates. 





Akron Outing Attracts 500 


ENRY F. PALMER, assistant dir- 
ector of chemical laboratories for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Akron Rubber Group on June 21, at the 
Group’s annual summer outing at the 
Seiberling Country Club, Akron, when 
about 500 technical men from the Akron 
area assembled for an afternoon and 
evening of golf, food, and entertainment. 
\s an officer of the Akron Rubber 
Group for the coming year, Dr. Palmer 
joins Jack R. Moore, of Standard Chem- 
ical Co., chairman, and Roy M. Vance, 
of General Tire & Rubber Co., vice 
chairman, 
Roy H. Marston, of Binney & Smith Co, 
was general chairman of the outing com- 
mittee and was assisted by sub-committee 


chairmen Te Dave . 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Golfing honors were won by Ross Reid, 


i Firestone, least putts. 

Following the dinner, 2 
and friends of the Akron Rubber Group, 
awarded to lucky 





A.C.S. High Polymer Forum 


IX divisions of the American Chemi- 


——— a ‘high polymer forum at the So- 


pol in Chicago, September 9 to 13. 
according to Herman F. } 1 
of the forum committee and professor of 
— chemistry at Polytechnic Institute 
[ The Chicago program will 
be dee second in a series inaugurated at 
the last Society meeting at ic Ci 
i The Atlantic City sessions were 
so successful that it is planned to con- 
i forum as a regular feature of 
the Society’s national i 

The six sponsoring divisions and 
representatives are: i 
ganic Chemistry, 


Pousley Co.; Colloid Chemistry, 
Huggins, of Eastman Kodak Co; : 
ganic | Chemistry, 


all of Canes Corp. 
of eiwetes Chemi- 


Papers for the forum may be submitted 
through any of the cooperating divisions. 
The committee has set July 
ing date for filing titles and 1,000-word 
In addition to Dr. Cramer, 
bier Division, 
are: Cellulose —— { 


of. the department of 
"University of California 
s; Organic Division, 
W. Bost, of the department of 
the University Yi 


chemistry of the 


William H. Lutz, 
ysi and Inorganic 
Henry Eyring, Frick Chemical Labora- 
Princeton University, 


Successful N. Y. Group Outing 
HE first outing of the New York Rub- 


ber Group in five years was held on 
June 21 at Blasberg’s Grove, Hawthorne, 
N. J., with more than 200 members and 
guests attending. The location proved 
ideal, with ample facilities for all activ- 
ities, and met with the ii of the 
assemblage. Although the day was cloudy, 
the showers held off until late in the 
afternoon. when everyone was under 
shelter and enjoying an excellent shore 
dinner served in a pavilion. The outing 
was held to be a a successful one, 
and a good deal of the credit a gO 
to Peter P. Murawski, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. ie, on served as 
chairman of the outing committee and 
did most in selecting the site. He was 
assisted in the work by J. E. Walters, of 
General Cable Corp., H. Frecker, of 
United States Rubber Co., and B. B. 
Wilson, of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD 

Activities at the Grove commenced at 
about 1:00 p. m., and the afternoon was 
given over to softball, boccie, horseshoe 
pitching, darts, and other contests, with 
all participating. However, more than 70 
members took the opportunity to play 
golf at the Orchard Hills Country Club 
during the afternoon, returning in time 
to join the others at dinner. 

Prizes, in the form of cigarettes, cigars, 
and liquor, were distributed to contestant 
winners after dinner. Softball, with W. 
H. Ayscue, of du Pont, in charge, proved 
a major attraction, and — in a 14—5 
victory for the team led by M. R. Buf- 
fington, of Lea Fabrics, Inc. Because of 
many substitutions, in each of the teams, 
it was decided to share the prize, a bottle 
of liquor, between all participants. Boccie 
also was highly pop patie with over 30 
two-man teams competing in a tourney, 
with Jim Carroll, of R. E. Carroll Co., 
Inc., in charge. Ajter a grueling struggle, 
the team of M. D’Asaro, of Wolf f-Alport 
Chemical Corp., and N. A. Perry, of 
Thermoid Co., emerged victorious. First, 
second, and third prizes in the —- 
distance throwing contest conduct by 
Howard Linge, of Naugatauck ( baie vical, 
went to G. N! Brunt, Flintkote Co., H 
H. Abernathy, du Pont, and T. F. Tobin, 
Acme Backing Corp., respectively. The 
darts contest, conducted by M. E. Lerner, 
of Rubber Age, saw first prize awarded 
to Vincent Arch, of the Vulcanized Rub- 
ber & Plastics Co., and second prize 
to Mr. Buffington. First and _ second 
prizes, respectively, in the horseshoe pit- 
ching contest went to W. F. Lamela, 
Okonite Co., who also supervised the 
contest, and to Mr. Abernathy. In the 
golfing competition, conducted by Ken 
Soule of Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divis- 
ion, the handicap ended in a tie which, 
after being tossed up, gave first prize to 
S. H. Tinsley, of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., and second prize to Mr. Soule. The 
prize for the most pars and birdies went 
to Eric Engdahl of U. S. Rubber. 





Burton E. Cash * 
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| Plastics Technology 


Field Performance of Forticel ! 


e Lorticel formulations developed it 
he laboratory were ready to be proved 
ut in the field. It is acknowledged that 
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new Material cannot be pre 
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problet ] 
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Pheretore a comprehensive program for 


eld evaluation of Forticel was 





was planned in such a way 
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material would be test molded 
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ability cycles 
two-cavity flashlight die currently 
EE ea yi cand’ iaierall 
alt O a JO/-secont overall 
was successfully run in Forticel 
cycle of 27 seconds Another example 


: 
cvcle reduction was a 16-cavity tooth- 


ish dic being operated on a 60-second 
verall cycle With Forticel this same 
1k well in 40 seconds. Cycle reduc- 
luct ‘annot be realized on every in- 





jection mold. Inserts that are removed 
manually, in many cases govern the mini- 
u The cycle is limited in other 
cases by the rate at which the particular 
machine and heating cylinder can prop- 
erly plastify the molding material, Still 
ther jobs of very heavy cross-section 
or with heavy ribbing must be held under 
high pressure until cooled or hardened 
to a certain point. This phenomenon 
s related to the heat transfer and vis- 
cosity-temperature relation of the mold- 
ing composition, and in these respects 
Forticel does not appear to differ from 
the other types of cellulosic compounds. 

f reasons cycle reduction was 
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not always possible, but in no case di 
Forticel require a longer cycle than the 
standard material being used, and in most 
cases substantial decrease in molding evele 
was achieved 

A point of 


we compatibility of 


importance to a molder 
ll Fortice 

with other molding materials, This ma 
rl mixed in all proportions 
with the cellulose acetate butyrate com 
mercially available today, but cannot be 
mixed with any other molding material 
istic means that Fortice 


cellulos acclale 





relates to 





i¢ rial can be 








butyrate 
heating evlinder of the injee 
machine without any costh 


These faets importan 





hey govern the separation 
ification of scrap and indicate 
be exercised in the driers. 

mportant observation mad 
ield work with Forticel was 

that it retained its good qualities over 
wider molding temperature range tha 
tI ther cellulosies. It was found tha 


average evlinder temperature devia 
m oof plus or minus 20° F. was toler 








able. With other cellulosics, when at 
average span of plus or minus 10° | 
was exceeded, cither the surface appear 
a or its homogeneity suffered lon 
] ‘ . +t ’ hlhaht 1, 
1 wo-cavity flashlight die was 





then increased 





ng as much 


the other machine 





comments) are not [ 
mean that the control of molding ma- 


bl particularly temperatur 


chine Variabies, c) 
should be relaxed. It is in the interest of 
good quality production that they al 
ways be well controlled, However this 


wider molding range permits more rapt 


set-up of new jobs and facilitates the 


ina molder’s plant. 
T between the ASTM 
plastic flow characteristics of composi 
tions ot Forticel and the temperatures 
required in the molding machine cylinder 
deserves comment, table of propertics 
(Table 1) of Forticel formulations d¢ 


veloped to date reveals that the plasti 
flow range between 302 and 351° 1 
This does t mean that the molding 


temperatures are high or that Forticel 
s difficult to mold. It cannot be empha 
sized too strongly that the A.S.T.M. flow 
temperature is not a reliable guide t 
molding temperature when different plas 


being compared, although it is 


tics are 


a reasonably good guide within the com- 


pounds of a 
Forticel 
equivalent to other cellulose esters having 
about 18° F. lower A.S.T.M. flow when 
all other molding variables are held con- 
stant. 


single plastic. Actually 


requires 


Machining and Finishing 


The machining and finishing of parts 
injection moided of Forticel present 1 
particular problems. The ability to drill 
toothbrushes mentioned earlier was a 
good indication. We have also molded 


nterchange of dies in different machines 


cvlinder temperatures 
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Rockwell hardn dines 
Impact strength (Izod) 





Power factor at one m 





Celanese Corp. of America 


hin-wall optical frames of Forticel and 
ind no ditticulty in routing out the lens 
recesses on high-speed routers even when 
he frames are molded at quite widely 
ditfering temperatures. This feature 
presents a consider: able advantage over 
ther cellulosics being molded into these 
parts because with them a clean cut can 
seldom be made unless the molding tem- 
peratures are held to a very close toler- 
ance. Other machining operations can 
casily be ‘ig such as turning, punching, 
and ry: g. The surface ot the parts 
ut of the die is so fine, in the majority 

cases, that it is incapable of being 
turther enhanced by bufting operations 
If certain items need to be ashed and 
polished, the techniques used for 
lose acetate a pply Dies can be 


} 


cellu- 
designed 
with smaller gates than are generally 
round necessary tor cellulose acetate 
This feature added to the lack of skin 

rmation on moldings of Forticel per- 
of the parts trom 
he sprues and runners. Parts molded 
? cemented as readily 
cellulose acetate, but 
changes in the chemical constituents of 
the cements are necessary, because of 
the differences in solubility of cellulos 
acetate and cellulose propionate 





mits easy separ 
ot Forticel can be 


as parts some 





Shock Resistance, Dimensional 
Stability. Shrinkage, Etc. 


The very high Izod impact strengths 
etermined in the laboratory (Table 1) 
m many formulations of Forticel needed 
field) confirmation of their significance 
Some of these figures ranged upward of 

it foot pounds per inch of notch. It 
has been found that these high Izod im- 
pact values can only be related qualita- 
tively to the impact strengths obtained 
ona number of items molded in the field 
In the impact testing of various types of 
housings, the moldings of Forticel have, 
on the average, shown superior shock 
resistance in drop tests and falling ball 
tests to other cellulose ester compositions. 
\n anomaly does le to exist, how- 
ever, when comparing their shock resis- 
tance to parts of ethyl! cellulose, particu- 
irly at sub-zero temperatures. When 
he highest order of strength is required, 
thyl cellulose is still the toughest cellu- 
i Aside from these rather excep- 
ional cas es, Forticel will provide the next 
highest level of 














( 
] 
1 
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shock resistance consis- 
tent with the maintenance of other de- 
sirable characteristics. 

\n example of its shock resistance is 
the ability of flashlights molded of For- 
ticel to pass a cold impact test of 12- 
inch and 20-inch pounds at a tempera- 
ture of minus 10° F. Other cellulose 
compositions, when formulated to 
meet this level of strength, have con- 
siderably higher shrinkage characteris- 
tics than Forticel upon repeated cyclic 
aging tests. In addition flashlights mold- 


ester 











TABLE 1, PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ForTICEL 
A.S.T.M. Method Unit 
a 1569-43 °C. 
D176-421 Gms. /cc. 
és D224-4 R Scale 
D2 43] It. Ibs./inch of notel 
an. EE F 
me 
Lbs er squar ne 
Lbs. per squar ! 
( 





materials will warp and 
distort under exposure to 175° EF. for 
24 hours followed by 24 hours at 13 
and 95% relative humidity. The F 
flashlights exhibiting these high stret 
pass such a heat and humidity test 
factorily 

It appears, therefore, that the excep- 
tionally high Izod impact strengths indi- 
cate that Forticel is a tough thermoplas- 
tic. The field molding has shown that 
a Forticel composition exhibiting an Izoa 
streneth of nine foot pounds cannot be 
considered twice so ig as a cellulose 
acetate material of 444 foot pounds Izor 
impact strength. Our data to date do 
show, however, that it is the 
of the cellulosic ester molding materials 
currently in use. 

The laboratory evidence of the good 
dimensional stability of parts molded ot 
horoughly 


these 








strongest 


checked on a 


Forticel was the 1 % 
From a. use 


variety of field moldings 
standpoint it is 


necessary consicer 








dimensional stability from two view- 
points The first is the dimensiot 
changes or shrinkage which takes place 


periods of time. It these 
difficulty will 


over long 
shrinkages art 
be pee with mounted bezels or 
panels, The second is warpage or dis- 
tortion. Warpage of molded 
sults as an example in the inabilit 
threaded parts to function properly. <A 


CXCESSIVE, 


parts .fe= 











material which resists warpage is very 
desirable in fabricating large housings 
and boxes with telescoping lids and 
bases 


Laboratory accelerated shrinké 
were carried out on a variety of Forticel 
moldings. One test comprised five cycles 
of a combination heat and humidity and 
dry heat. test. Each cvcle comprised a 
24-hour exposure to 100° F. and 100% 
relative humidity followed by 24 hours 
at 140° F. Forticel formulations ranged 
between 0.4 and 0.6% shrinkage after 
this cycle test, Ethyl cellulose, which has 
the best stability of any cellulosic plasti "er 
shrinks between 0.30 and 0.5% in 
same test 

Tests for warpage were carried out 
at high humidities and elevated tempera- 
tures. It was pointed out previously that 
flashlights molded of Forticel passed a 
combination heat and humidity test of 
24 hours at 175° F. followed by 24 hours 
at 130° KF, and 95% relative humidity 
without distortion \nother part tested 
was a telescoping box with dimensions of 
8'4 by 3 by 173 inches with a 0.055-inch 
wall. These boxes both assembled and 
disassembled were exposed to a temper- 
ature ot 120° F. and 95% relative hu- 
midity for 14 davs \t the conclusion 
of the test the lid and base fit satisfac- 
torily, 


tests 





tne 


Summary and Conclusions 


The field performance of Forticel has 





il 
Minimum Maximum I on 
15 177 161 
A 1.22 1.19 
1 7 2 
1. 7 1.4 
None No 
2 1 
019 





confirmed the f ’ 
Certain unpredicable dividends were 


found in the fing surface finish obtaine 





bilities of the mater 
question, becaus« 

ot properties, that 
1 e the most important cellulose ther- 
moplastic yet introduced into the plastics 
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New Chapter for SPI Handbook 






A ANCE copies ot hapte 
he SPI technic Ik, 
tled “Cementin and | Plas- 
= will be availabl r distributior 
ibou Jt ES. ( ip as bet 
writte by a ur-man committ com 





nours & Co., Inc.. H. F. Wakefiel 
Bakelite Corp., and S. Kaufman, Cat 
udian General Rubber ( Lt 








Terson—A New Coated Fabric 


ig an entirely new process, 
Athol Mig. Co., Athol, Mass., has 
developed a long-life coated fabric called 


Terson, designed particularly to meet the 


exacting requirements of the upholstery 





field. Terson is by a = process 
whereby the synth resin coati is 
applied to a woven fiber base of heavy 





cotton. The coating is then baked on by 
means of infra-red lamps to form a 
product with unusual flexibility and long 
life. The process was perfected under the 
direction of R. B. Mitchell, the com- 
pany’s chief chemist. Postwar investiga- 
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tions indicate that the Germans had car- 
ried a similar coating 
development 

flexibility, Terson 1s 
range of manufac- 
fabric is made in 


process to a high 
degree of 

Because of its 
well suited to a wide 
turing styling. The 


popular colors and leather grains, retains 
its original luster, does not becom 
sticky, and is color fast. It is water 
proof, slow burning, and can be made 

1 f if required 


mildewproof and _ firepro 
Thousands of flexings will neither crack 
Terson, it is claimed, a it can 
ve cleaned easily with a damp cloth. The 
upholstery fabric has ethos inder- 
nths of severe tests, in 
olonged outdoor exposures in 
New England 
‘lori Rigid lab ratory control 
iectheode insure a high degree of uni- 
formity in the product 
Many leading upholstery 
ers are now using Terson f 


manufactur 
household 





furniture and other accessories; seats for 
theate rs al d other public halls: bus, 
railroad car, and airplane seats; hospital 


furniture; garden furniture coverings; 
and coverings for furniture and 
cl romium Ivpes tT turniture 


othce 





Plastic Sidewalls for Tires 
ANY car owners will soon be abl 


to dress up their cars with new 
disks which make their tires look 
sidewall tires. Made by ‘ yon 

Inc.. from Hercules Power Co.'s ethyl 
cellulose, these whit easily be 
fitted on the tires at home and are held 
b caps. Being made 
from ethyl cel lisks are said 
to be long wearing, easy to clean, and re- 
sistant to chemicals, and their ap 
ance and wear-resistant qualities are not 
affected by either extremely hot or cold 
weather. Similar plastic sidewalls are 


plastic 


like white 


GISKS Can 


pear- 


also being molded | y other c ympanies, 
who are, however, emploving various 
other plastics 





Hercules Powder Co 


Ethyl Cellulose Plastic Tire Sidewalls 





Win Safety Contest 


HE Hercules Powder Co. 
ton, Del., and the B. F. 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O.., 
nounced as winners of the 
Materials Manufacturers 
[ contest by A. H. Oak, Bakelite 
Corp., safety committee chairman. En- 
graved plastic plaques have been awarded 


Goodrich 
were an- 
1945 Plastic 


\ssociation 


he winners. Both companies had perfect 
safety records with no lost- time accidents 
during the year, but the Hercules Parlin, 


placed first for hay- 
number of man-hours 
worked than the Goodrich Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., plant. Members of the PMMA 
safety committee are H. F. Gilbert, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co.; R. L. Simmonds, 
Celanese Corp, of America; W. R. Diver, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc: : 
and H. W. Thompson, of the Rohm & 
Haas Co. 


lactic nlant 
plastics plant 


N. J. 


Ing a greater 





DuBois Addresses Gates Club 


HE Gates Technical Club held a 

dinner-meeting on May 31 at the 
Edelweiss Cafe, Denver, Colo, An at- 
tendance of 140, including representatives 
from local schools and industries, heard 
Gaston F. DuBois, vice president ot 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and recent win- 
ner of the A. C. S. Perkins Medal, speak 
on his impression of . the American 
chemical industry. 

After some remarks on his earlier 
experiences in the then-young American 
chemical industry around the turn of 
the century, Dr. DuBois discussed the 
relation of the chemical industry today 
with other rare He pointed out 
that it overlaps all other industries to 
some extent and laid Pp articular emphasis 
on the overlapping of the chemical and 
rubber manutacturing industries. Point- 
ing out that the plastics industry was 
very close to that of rubber, the speaker 
expressed his opinion that rubber should 
be considered as a plastic, He stated 
his belief that the rubber and plastics 
industries would in time come together 
as one industry and declared that it 
would be wise for the rubber groups to 


become acquainted with those materials 
now referred to as plastics. Reviewing 
the tremendous growth of the plastics 
industry in the past, Dr. DuBois pre- 
dicted that it would continue to grow 
at a very rapid rate, perhaps doubling 
every five years. 

Passing on to a discussion of the rela- 
tion between government and science in 
general at the present time, Dr. DuBois 
reviewed the various Congressional bills 
on science and expressed the opinion 
that it would be wiser to have the gov- 
ernment money go to the universities 
and various research foundations to be 
spent under their direct supervision, 
rather than to have government agencies 
controlling the dispersing of these im- 
portant funds. 


The concluding portion of the address 
was devoted to a discussion of present 
conditions in industry, particularly as 
they affect the young technical man. Dr. 
DuBois made a number of recomme nda- 
tions as to how the young technical man 
should be handled by industry and how 
he should conduct himself. Included in 
these recommendations was rotating the 
young men through various jobs in the 


Wilming- 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


engineering and sales departments and 
in production as a means of broadening 
their concepts of industrial methods. 
The speaker also emphasized the desira- 
bility of having the young men oro 
their technical backgrounds and contact 

by attending technical meetings, con- 
ventions, exhibitions, and trade shows. 
He also stressed that the young profes- 
sional men should be kept in contact 
with management and made a part of 
management insofar as possible by such 





methods as group discussions of com- 
pany policies and plans. 
R. I. Group Outing 

HE annual outing or the Rhod 


Island Rubber Club was held at the 
Wannamoisett Country Club, East Provi- 
dence, on June 21. About 75 members 


and guests attended the affair which 
eatured an afternoon of golf and con- 
aan with cocktails and dinner, There 


were over 60 door prizes, contributed by 
39 companies, including an overnight bag, 


a table radio, several savings bonds, a 
Schick razor, electric broiler, iron and 
toaster, a large globe atlas, a Sheaffer 


pen and pencil set, and liquor. 

Prizes awarded in the golf competition 
were as follows: Low gross was won by 
F. F. Salamon; low net by Bob Little; 
the kicker’s handicap ended in a tie be- 
tween J. Manion and C. L. Kingsford; 
the prize for most fours was tied by A 
L. Bryant and H. Simmons; R. A 


Walker won the contest for most sixes; 
and high gross was won by Fred Lan- 
gorst. 





Receives Quartermaster Award 


N recognition of his “vital contribution 


in the acquisition, cingemnang he and 
conservation of strateg c raw material 
which made available a_stock-pile of 


crude rubber so criticall 
successful prosecution of 
sell F. Voelker, of the 
Division, Office of the Quartermaste: 
General, has been presented with the 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award, The 
presentation was made by Maj. Gen 
Thomas B. Larkin, the Quartermaster 
General. The citation made note of 
Mr. Voelker’s work in devising new 
methods and procedures for the receipt, 
inspection, and weighing of rubber at 
ports of entry, safe storage, disperse- 
ment, and preservation of all stocks in 
this country. 

Mr. Voelker was born in Ionia, Mich., 
Dec. 23, 1898, and educated at Olivet 
College. He spent five years in the 
Orient as a buyer for a reed furniture 
company, during which time he became 
interested in native rubber growing. In 
1925 he became crude rubber buyer and 
later resident purchasing agent for th: 
Miller Rubber Export Co., which later 
merged with the B. F. Goodrich Co 
After 11 years of rubber purchasing ex- 
perience, Mr, Voelker, in Goiber, 1939, 
was appointed supervisor in charge of 
inspection and storage of the crude rub- 
ber accumulated by the Commodits 
Credit Corp. and stockpiled by the Quar 
termaster General. He is at present it 
charge of surveillance of the crude 
rubber remaining in storage. 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Record production of rubber products 
during the first half of 1946 may not be 
matched by production during the second 
half of the year because of the delayed 
impact of the steel, coal, railroad, and 
other strikes, although the outlook for 
increased supplies of natural rubber dur- 
ing the last six months is one bright 
spot in the picture. These increased na- 
tural rubber supplies are more or less 
related to the new agreement effective 
July 1 with the British, Dutch, and 
French producers which raises the price 
of natural rubber from 20%4¢ a pound to 


2314¢ a pound for sale to the United 
States. The War Assets Administration 
and the Inter-Agency Policy Committee 
on Rubber, in somewhat unexpected 
moves, recommended to Congress early 
disposal of ten GR-I, GR-M, styrene, 
furfural, and carbon black plants in the 
first instance and formulation of a policy 
for the disposal of at least some of the 
GR-S and butadiene plants during the 
present session of Congress in the second 
instance. Maneuvering by leaders of the 
U.R.W.A, unions in the industry for 
more concessions on working conditions 
and/or wages loom as a future, if not 
immediate threat, 


Peak Production More Difficult to Maintain; 
Government to Dispose of Some Synthetic Plants 


Peak production of rubber products 
which reached a record high in April and 
then continued high during May, despite 
the railroad and coal strikes, began to 
recede somewhat in June by virtue of the 
effect of the two strikes in the nation’s 
basic industries and those in other in- 
dustries such as the steel which had oc- 
curred earlier. A consideration of many 
other factors affecting production in the 
industry, such as raw and component ma- 
terials supply, labor problems, and market 
demand for rubber products seemed to 
indicate that production during the sec- 
ond half of 1946 would not be at so 
high a level as during the first half of 
the year. The WAA and Inter-Agency 
Committee moved suddenly in June to 
recommend legislation for passage dur- 
ing the present session of Congress for 
the disposal of many government-owned 
plants fer the production of synthetic 
rubber and related materials. Negotia- 
tions with the British, Dutch, and French 
producers of natural rubber for a new 
price agreement effective July 1 through 
December 31 were held in London, and 
an increase from 20%c a pound to 23%c 
was announced June 20. 


General Industry Situation 


In spite of the high rate of produc- 
tion of rubber products for the first four 
months of 1946 and increasing shortages 
of component materials, the industry has 
been able to obtain enough of its major 
raw material and even set aside a little 
extra for the day when the maintenance 
of peak production will depend directly 
on the amount of rubber available for 
processing, even though component ma- 
terial shortages may become more crit- 
ical at about the same time. According 
to one authority, taking January, 1946, 
as 100 for both the index of rubber en- 
tering the processing stage and also the 
index for finished product production, in 
February, rubber entering the processing 
stage was 96.3 and the finished product 
index was 95.7, in March the former 
was 112.6 and the latter 108.7, and in 
April the respective figures were 112.7 
and 111.0. While the difference is fairly 


small, it does show that in-process in- 
ventories were in a stronger position at 
the end of April than they had been in 


January. 


Speaking before the Advertising Club 
of Boston on May 28, John L. Collyer. 
president ot The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
said that although American rubber con- 
sumption for the first quarter of 1946 
ran 46% ahead of the 1940 level, inter- 
ruptions in supplies of some 2,000 differ- 
ent materials the industry uses may make 
impossible maintaining this “outstanding 
record of reconversion.’ 

Mr. Collyer told members of the Ad- 
vertising Club that the industry had 
“proved it could turn out tires at a rate 
of 85 to 90 million a year—about a third- 
again as many as the highest prewar 
rate.” However, he said, the industry has 
been “living from hand to mouth” with 
respect to supplies of coal, textiles, steel 
for bead wire, chemicals, and other com- 
ponents “whose production or delivery 
are so subject to stoppage because of the 
instability of the industrial situation to- 
day.” 

“What has happened,” he explained, 
that inventories of raw materials have 
been all used up during the coal, steel, 
and other strikes. Should these disloca- 
tions continue, the rubber industry can- 
not be expected to maintain the fast pace 
it set in getting into peacetime production. 
In fact, if suppliers do not get back into 
full production very soon it will be neces- 
sary for the rubber industry to reduce 
substantially its scale of operations, 
which would affect the employment of 
tens of thousands.” 

The Goodrich head estimated first- 
quarter rubber consumption of 237,852 
tons, against 162,593 for the period of 
1940; and tire production, all types, at 
19,967,057, against 15,409,000 in the first 
quarter of the last full peacetime year. 


Even if there is no marked decline 
from the present high tire-production 
levels, it will be “near the end of this 


year before a motorist can expect to walk 
into a tire store and get as many tires 
of his favorite brand and size as he wants 
without waiting,” Mr. Collyer said. All 
large tires may be decontrolled by mid- 
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summer and _ passenger-car 
next year, he added. 

Tires figured in the news in several 
ways during June, particularly in con- 
nection with the Detroit Automotive 
Golden Jubilee, at which F. A. Seiber- 
ling, chairman of the board of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co. and a pioneer in the 
rubber industry, broadcast a salute to th 
pioneers of tl 


tires early 


he automotive industry over 
station WJR on May 31 

“Few enterprises are more interdepend- 
ent than the automobile and rubber in- 
dustries,” Mr, Seiberling stated. “The 
success of one virtually measures the 
prosperity of the other. To say that I 
shared in the ups and downs of the auto- 
mobile industry—that I was able to 
minutely measure the caliber of the men 
who made it—is merely making a state- 
ment of plain, simple fact. 

“The inherent ability and foresight of 
these men not only resulted in the 
lishment of a great industry, but of a 
distinctively American way of doing 
things industrially. They forged the mea- 
suring stick by which industrial progress 
throughout the world is gaged. 


estab- 


“T am rightfully proud of the share 
which we of the rubber industry have 
contributed to the growth and develop- 


ment of the motor car and truck in- 
dustry. This would be a less jubilant 
jubilee if pneumatic tires had not been 
able to take a major part of the shock 
of growing pains in America’s motor 
transport development.” 


After reviewing the progress of tire 


development during the past 50 years, 
Mr. Seiberling concluded with the com- 


ment that we Americans face stupendous 
problems as we pass out of active war 
into relative peace. 

“The great inheritance of the 
of this industry lay in their courage and 
their willingness to work, America must 
recapture that spirit—that zeal. If we do 
we will go forward to new heights of 


ple meers 


plenty, of just rewards and of the hope 
of universal happiness in Peace on 
Earth.” 

Another industry leader, R. P. Dins- 


more, vice president of the t Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., spoke on “CG ;00dyear’s Con- 
tribution to the Development of the Au- 
tomotive Industry” at a dinner at the 
Recess Club in Detroit on May 28, held 
in connection with the air cargo research 
department of Wayne University and 
the Detroit. Golden Jubilee Celebration. 
Dr. Dinsmore first reviewed the develop- 
ment of the automobile tire with special 
reference to his company’s work in this 
field, including clincher and balloon tires, 
compounding advances, tire cords, etc., 
and then went on to point out that it 
was not too often that the whole history 
of an industry has to be rewritten in two 
or three years because of a violent upset 
in the supply of its basic raw material. 

“There have been a great many con- 
troversial statements made about who 
contributed the first and most of the syn- 
thetic rubber development,” Dr. Dins- 
more said. “I believe that such statements 
fail to supply the greatest credit of which 
is due the individual elements of the 
industry because of their willingness to 
get together and supply all the informa- 
tion and experience which they had avail- 
able. The fact is that they did this, and 
that the result was so successful that it 
speaks for itself. 

“There is a great interest generally in 
the possibilities for tires which have still 
longer life than those at present, and 
which in fact may last as long as the 
average man keeps his car, and even up 
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duri the war years, these losses may officials cited evidence of maldistribution 
even run up to 8,000,000 or more when ot high-tenacity rayon yarn in the hands 

merican motorists begin a record vaca- of rubber manufacturers and as a result 
tion driving season during June, July, of this situation, they said, some con 








and August, it was said. panies cannot make all the tires they are 
\lthough some time between Septem- now permitted to make with rayon cord 
er 1 the first of next year the major under the pattern established by List 15 
backlog of passenger-car tire demand of Appendix 2 of R-1. At the same tim 
may be satisfied and inventories in the ther companies have more rayon than 
dealers’ hands, as well as manufacturers’ they need. It is contemplated that | 
will accumulate from that time on, this July 1 the proposed new control will tak 
state of affairs will be after the heavy _ effect. 
summer driving season, and the strictest The CPA, on June 15, also limited tl 
attention to all of the basic rules of tire tire manutacturers to a 30-day supply of 
care is called for if passenger cars are GR-S. This limitation was imposed be- 
to be kept in service. cause of the growing shortage of GR-S 
To this end and with a view of holding resulting from the current record tire pro- 
the minimum the staggering toll of duction. Preliminary figure for GR-S pro- 
highway accidents recently highlighted by duction during April was 54,885 long tons, 


the President’s Safety Conference, RMA but consumption during that same mont 
urged all drivers to avoid continuous was 59,789 tons. The final figures for GR-S 
































1s will be developed, and that in high speeds, check air pressure regularly production during March were 51,257 
1 carbon bl , or other reinfore- and keep it constant to avoid destructive tons, and consumption was 62,292 tons 
g s, will 1 rought along als flexing of fabrics within the tire, and At the end of March total GR-S stocks 
By s ements We Ca 1 th recap, when treads become smooth, so as on hand were 112,567 tons and at the end 
it veloped in a tire which must be to keep cars rolling until new tires be- of April 96,241 tons. Exports of GR-S 
sturd) 9 wea h ng t come available again good supply. dropped sharply in April to 11,422 tons 
ages W have just been indicated. Th Barring interruptions of production be- as compared with 17,083 tons in Marcel 
delavs in thes levelopments ai not cause of shortages of materials like tex- Preliminary figures for the production 
caus unwillingness on the part ot tiles and steel bead wire, the industry of the other synthetic rubbers as com- 
tit ! nies to improve their product expects to produce nearly 70,000,000 pas- pared with the final figures for March 
his is | he basis of past per St vear, This rate and including similar figures for con- 
f ° tes tv is th sh everyone at this sumption during these same periods fol- 
' : 1 ents th ( mn said low: GR-I production during April, 7,069 
! S emselves larg Xter egu : t on tire production tons, against 5,390 tons for March; cor 
before w in incorporate them into ar RA{A stated that passenger-car tire pro- sumption, 6,569 tons during April, against 
However, the industry has duction continued its steady climb to new 8,030 tons in March. GR-M_ production 
show s gness and abil to at peacetir il, reaching a during April was 3,513 tons, contrasted 
: f | ems, and I tee total h 3,242 consumption, 
S th ssibilities of Phis 3.85% gain nst tons in March 
Ss ghter ay tha rM ught the Buna N production in April totaled 547 
I S ir. Dins to 20,115 tons, against 474 tons in March, and con 
led 514 u 6,303,854 sumption in April was 413 tons, against 
units tor the same ast vear. Pro- 1s in March. Stocks on hand ot 
Reports on Tire duction of truck, passenger-car these synthetic rubbers at the end or 
Production and Use tubes gained 4.7% pril. Output of April were: GR-I, 14,056 tons; GR-M, 
truck and bus casings, *h in the larger 7,613 tons: and Buna N, 3,869 tons. 
\ g was sounde y th sizes are now in rmal supply, 


Ru! T lanutacturers \ssociation, Ir . leclin 1 0.54% ft ym March to 1,368,157 Tire Price Increases Granted 



























sor the major tire manutactur units. The complete production figures j a _ 
ers during June to the effect that hot are shown in the accompanying [he increase in the price of tires whic 
weather will take its annual toll of 6,- \ proposal to install 60-day inventory OPA has been study ing tor the past 
100,000 s s sur than a S n several months was finally announced, 
I luct even at the s cord, and ¢ on June 11, as an overall increa 
iction rate that tires art rubber mant % allowed in manufacturers’ ceil- 
' ng mad High-Tenacity 1g prices for tires sold to vehicle makers 
s estit was considered b try Advisor to put on new automobiles, trucks, and 
n ! 1 ss, Because a e Rubber other motor vehicles, and, second, on 
g T isings now luction Adr June 18, as an increase of 3.3% in ceil- 
s I shing us unanimously proved the proposal. CPA ing prices for passenger-car and motor- 
Es \ PN N CAs np 1 SuIPMENTS, PI I INVENT 
\ Ma 1 I st |} Montus, 1 19 
© of Change % of Change %o of Chang 
from Production fror Inventory from 
Orig Re é Total Pr lin during ling End Preceding 
Equ f er Exy« Shipments Month Montl of Month Mont! 
4 4.751.841 57,13 5. : 5,514,751 1.2: 9 
+ g 38609 46835 = : 5°310,273 
i M 2,37 17,508, 168,85 19 20,115,514 
+ 20,961 7 6,363,854 
IR s CAs S 
\ 1,004,308 1,405,709 +-6.54 1,368,157 54 —3.1 
M i 1,047,8 1,319,358 16375;071 
I S Mor S 963,603 3 203.970 2 ca 204 5,227,447 
4 2.269,082 4$,639,19 59,94 7.004.409 
] ar Cas 
Aj 1,769 5 5.5 2.93 3,303,791 2.61 
Ma +4 5, 3,392,201 
Pinst & Mor : 885,973 21, 3,303,791 
194 2,361,252 11, 1,511,237 
Pass rruck aNp Bus Tures 
April, 1 4,842,499 123,604 6,078,948 -+7.61 6,114,247 +-4.70 4,189,533 me, fy. 
Mar : 4,775,924 108,523 5,648,85¢ 5,839,622 4,518,903 
First Four Months, 194 17,027,134 403,092 20,400,971 21,467,657 4,189,533 
1 <m 10,501,297 75,369 12,962,405 13,161,311 2,696,049 
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yele replacement tires at wholesale and 
retail levels and an increase in manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ ceiling prices for 
iruck, bus, and industrial replacement 
tires amounting to 1.4% of the existing 
retail ceilings. (See page 346 for com- 
lete details.) 


OPA Lauds Retread Committee 

Certificates of meritorious service were 
presented to members of the Tire & Tube 
Repair Materials Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at a dinner at the Statler Hotel, 

Vashington, D, C., on June 5, by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. This com- 
mittee, established in January, 1945, has 
advised the OPA on problems arising in 
connection with the administering of 
ceiling prices on camelback and_ repair 
materials for tires and tubes. 

The certificates presented only for out- 
standing service, carried the inscription 
that, “This Committee, by its sound ad- 
vice and devotion to the welfare of the 
nation, has helped the economy withstand 
the strains of global war and preserve its 
stability for future generations of 
\mericans.” 

James G. Rogers, Jr., deputy OPA ad- 
ministrator, principal speaker at the din- 
ner, paid tribute to the high degree of 
industry-government collaboration  at- 
tained by this Committee. G. W. Stras- 
ser, price executive, Harry R. Hinkes, 
chief counsel, and George Abrams. of the 
rubber and chemicals price branch, added 
their appreciation of the Committee’s 
cooperative efforts on behalf of price 
control. Arthur F. Schalk, head of OPA’s 
tire and tube price section, who has 
worked closely with the Committee since 
its formation, presided, On behalf of the 
Committee, G. F. Oliver, vice chairman, 
and John J. Wolfe, secretary-treasurer, 
expressed appreciation of the awards 
Members of the Committee are: Ernest 
Leach, chairman, General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.; G. Oliver, vice chair- 
man, Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; John J. Wolfe, secretary-treasurer, 
RMA, New York, N. Y.; M. J. Way, 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron; T. J. Bagley, 
R. M. Hollingshe ad Corp. boalee i Pan Ie 
Albert Buxbaum, Buxbaum Co., Canton. 
O.; B. C. Eberhard, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron; J. W. Hodgson, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Akron; 
Harry L. Kincade, United States Rubber 
Co., New York, and H. J. Cope, Cascade 
Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. Certif- 
icates were mailed to the family of E. A. 
Schneider, deceased, and Walter L. 
Clarkson, former members of the com- 
mittee. 


Natural Rubber Price Agreement 


Negotiations with the British, Dutch, 
and French natural rubber producers and 
United States representatives on the 
future price of natural rubber following 
the expiration on June 30 of the present 
agreement began in London on June 3 
and resulted in an announcement on June 
20 by the State Department in Washing- 
ton that the United States had agreed te 
buy 145,000 long tons of rubber from 
these producers at a price of 231%4¢ a 
pound, f.o.b. Far Eastern ports, during 
the second half of 1946. This is an in- 
crease of 314¢ a pound over the agree- 
ment which ended on June 30. Determ- 
ining factors in the increase were said 
to be the continuing shortage of natural 
rubber in relation to demand and present 
high costs of producing natural rubber 

the Far Eastern areas. The govern- 
ments concerned will support the con- 


tinuance of international allocation of 
natural rubber by the Combined Rubber 
Committee during the six-month period. 
It was said that beginning July 1 the 
United States will be able to purchase 
rubber from Malaya without its first be- 
ing purchased by the United Kingdom 
and then resold to the United States. 
Arrangements for (Sg eine in Nether- 
lands and French Far Eastern territories 
are still being discussed. Present arrange- 
ments for the purchase of rubber from 
Ceylon will continue until the end of 
September, it was added. 

A report from Ceylon which appeared 
in The New York Times on June 7, by 
George E. Jones, stated that the rubber 
growers there were concerned regarding 
the future because of the higher labor 
costs as compared with those in the liber- 
ated Far Eastern areas and also because 
of the threat of the United States syn- 
thetic rubber industry to the world mar- 
ket for natural rubber. 

Preliminary figures for imports of 
natural rubber into the United States for 
April were 19,847 long tons, a decided 
drop from the 35,348 tons received dur- 
ing March. Consumption rose to 16,956 
tons, as compared with 12,792 tons in 
March, but stocks on hand at the end 
of April rose to 182,789 tons, as com- 
pared with 180,088 tons. It is of interest 
to record the fact that the total con- 
sumption of both natural and_ synthetic 
rubber in the United States in April was 
about 87,200 tons, which represents an 
annual rate of almost 1,050,000 tons. 


Carbon Black Industry Problems 


The carbon black industry came ~ for 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission during June. Hearings held ia 
New York and Charleston, W. Va., in 
the .case of the Carbon Black Export, 
Inc., of New York, were for the purpose 
of determining whether the association 
and its officers and members had engaged 
in practices and entered into agreements 
in violation of the Webb-Pomerene Ex- 
port Trade Act. The investigation is 
part of a series of such investigations of 
export associations operating under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, now being con- 
ducted by the FTC. 

During the testimony it was brought 
out that foreign prices on carbon black 
during the period from 1934 to late 1937 
were controlled legitimately, in accord- 
ance with terms of the Act, but witnesses 
ior the corporation denied that domestic 
prices were controlled. Principal witness 
tor Carbon Black Export was Carl E. 
Kayser, president of the corporation from 
its formation in 1933 until the end of 
1945. Mr. Kayser is now associated with 
the Columbian Carbon Co. 

Carbon black pkcoaire were also in- 
volved in a three-way controversy with 
sunpliers of natural gas and the OPA 
during June. One of the suppliers of 
natural gas on May 31 notified its car- 
bon black users that under a_ ten-day 
cancellation clause in their contracts, it 
would supply no more gas at prevailing 
ceiling prices after June 10. This action 
resulted in a demand that the OPA in- 
crease the ceiling price on both natural 
gas and the carbon black made from it. 
It is understood that the gas supply to 
the carbon black producers in the original 
case was not discontinued on June 10, 
and on June 22 the OPA announced that 
manufacturers of carbon black may enter 
into contracts for natural gas at ceiling 
prices already applicable to pipeline pur- 
chases for use as heat, light or fuel, effec- 
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(Amendment 24 to RMPR 
Petroleum, and Natural and 
Petroleum Gas), This action should 
settle half of the problem since it pre- 
vents the diversion of gas supplies at 
the expense of carbon black manutfac- 
turers by permitting the same prices for 


tive July 1. 
436—Crude 


both classes of purchasers. There re- 
mains now the problem for the carbon 
black manufacturers to obtain an in- 






ctease in the ceiling price of their pro- 
duct in view of the increased raw ma- 
terial cost. 


Government to Dispose of 
Some Synthetic Plants 


The Government, through the War As- 
sets Administration and the Inter-Agency 
Policy Committee on Rubber moved 
rapidly during June to encourage action 
by Congress be sig the end of its pres- 
ent session on the disposal of 10 special- 
ized plants oa in the wartime synthetic 
aie program, and the establishment of 
a adies for the dis] \osal of butadiene and 


GR-S_ copolymer _ plants. The  Inter- 
Agency Committee report in connection 
with the latter emphasized that unless 


disposal policy is formulated in this ses- 
sion of Congress, it will be legally im- 
possible to dispose of any ot the govern- 
ment-owned butadiene and copolymer 
plants costing more than $5,000,000 until 
Congress convenes early in 1947. The 
Committee does not look with favor up- 
on these plants remaining in government 
hands for the next eight months, feeling 


that much may be accomplished toward 
private ownership of parts of the system 
in the months immediately ahead The 


10 specialized plants covered by the WAA 
report represent more than one-fourth 
of government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants costing more than $5,000,000 and 
also more than one-fourth of the total 
government investment in such plants. 
They represent the entire Butyl, or GR-I, 
capacity of the country, more than 9% 
of the styrene capacity, 86% of the neo- 
prene, or GR-M, 66% of the furfural and 
8% of the carbon black. 


The WAA Report 


f the War Assets Admin- 
public June 10 and en- 
Rubber Plants and 
ntary Report of 
the War Assets Administration to the 
Congress,” first referred to the January 
14, 1946, report of the Surplus Property 
Administration and the fact that this in- 
terim report did not present a definite 
plan or program of disposal since the 
WAA was awaiting the report of the 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee. Follow- 
ing the first report of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on February 10, 1946, it was 
possible to consider recommending the 
disposal of the plants producing Butyl 
and neoprene rubbers, styrene, furfural, 
and carbon black. Since under the Sur- 
plus Property Act none of the plants 
recommended by the Inter-Agency Policy 
Committee for disposal can in fact be 
sold until 30 days after a disposal plan 
has been presented to Congress by the 
War Assets Administration, WAA has 
decided to present such a plan covering 
only those plants named in the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee’s first report. 
The purpose is to prevent any delay in 
actual disposal of the plants named, it 
Was said. 

The plants costing $5,000,000 or more 
covered by this report, all of which are 
recommended for early disposal, are listed 


The report « 
istration, made 
titled “Synthetic 


F: ~ 














table includes 10 








lable 1 s 
(two Buty neoprene, five styren 
ind ( l representing an ag- 
gregate g investment of $182,- 
000.000) 

Under “Reasons tor Recommending 
Early Disposal,” the report 





that Butyl and neoprene ar 








synthetic rubber, the production 
which is separate from the complex 
scheme of governing the inter-relations 
i plants and the posal of their 
utput in the GR-S program. These 
special rubbers have qualities which 


ide them with a some- 
acetime market, it was 
while it is an essential 
raw material tor GR-S, is also a multi- 
{ urpose chemical. The market pros- 
pects are such that the plants producing 








it are deemed capable of disposal on 
favorable terms at the present time with- 
ut interfering with their contribution to 


the GR-S program either in the short or 
long run 


Furfural, which among a va- 
tl 


riety of uses 1s used in the manufacture 








of butadiene, and carbon black also have 
a market position which favors the early 
disposal of plants producing them with- 


rfering with present production 
plans for the synthetic rubber 
stated 





‘tion with the recommenda- 
rt posal of the government- 
Butyl plants, it was mentioned 
th of the two plants obtain their 





ncipal raw materials, isobutylene and 
isoprene, from adjacent refineries which 
I yperators; the 








s are theref ez sely integrated 
he isobutylene extraction units are in- 
tegral parts of the Butyl plants, but they 
nevertheless a d as to prepare 
Feedstock 7 in acent govern 
ment-owned butadiene plants. There is an 
isopre unit ronjunction with the 
Bat tvl 1 t, and isoprene 
fron is shipped by tank car 


town, Tex., unit 
of either Butyl plant to a 
r would necessitate the ne- 
f new arrangements for the 
supply of necessary feedstock. In addi- 
tion the steam used at the Baton Rouge 
plant 1 by < rge government- 
ywned generating plant which provides 
ll of the government-owned 
ants in the area, Should a new opera- 


stear ror al ) t ZOV 
a, 
tor be unsuccessful in negotiating Satis- 











factory terms with the adjacent refneries 
for the supply of feedstocks and utilities, 
entirely new arrangements would have to 
be made In the case of the Baytown 
plant, ere are refineries in the area 
owned by others than Standard from 
which supplies might be obtained by con- 
structior f necessary pipelines. How- 
other refineries in the 
a; hence a new operato 
lant, if unsuccessful in 
Standard Oil, would 
shipping feedstocks t 
or water or making a 
onal investment to per- 
f feedstock from petro- 
natural gas 
integration of the iso- 
tion units with adjacent 








utylenc 








butadier 1eW perate ould 
utadier new operators would 
also have to negotiate with the butadienc 
plant oper: s for the disposal of Butyl 
1 } 3 

plant by-products as butadiene plant 
feedstock. The inherent economy of pro- 


cessing 


butylene purge streams from the 
butadiene plants in Butyl plant equipment 


apie 1 GOVERNMENT-OWNED BUTYL, 
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NBOPRENE, STYRENE AND SPECIALTY 


CHEMICAL PLANTS COSTING OVER $5,000,000 


Type of 

Plant Operator 

Butyl Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
(GR-1 Humble O11 & Refining Co 
Neoprene E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
(GR-M Co., Inc 


Styrene 
Dow Chemical Co 
Dow Chemical Co 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 


Chemicals 


Furfural ©. O. Chemical Co 
Carbon 
black* United Carbon Co 





“he governme 





Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 


Approx. Design 


Cost Capacity 

Location ($ Million) (Long Tons,» 
(Year ) 
Baton Rouge, La 25.9 38,000 
Baytown, Tex 25.9 30,000 
51.8 68,000 
Louisville, Ky 38.4 60,00 


(Short Tons ; 


(Year) 
Institute, W. Va 8 25,000 
Los Angeles, Cal 12.¢ 25,000 
Velasco, Tex. 17.8 50,000 
Kobuta, Pa. 18.8 37,501 
Texas City, Tex 18.3 50,000 
rk pe 187,500 
(Lbs./Year 
Memphis, Tenn 5.0 24,000,000 
Odessa, Tex 9.5 41,000,000 


nt owns five other carbon black plants, each of which as shown below cost less than 


$5,000,000; these are also recommended for early disposal. 


Operator Location 
Cabot Carbon Co 
Columbian Carbon Co 
Continental Carbon Co 
C. E. Johnson 
Maliuatiuic Carbon Co 


Seagraves, 


Eunice, N. 


would also indicate the desirability of 
making arrangements to contine the ex- 
change of these streams. These circum- 
stances present many complications and 
may limit disposal possibilities, at least 
for the Baton Rouge plant, the report 
States 

Domestic production of Butyl rubber 
for 1946 is estimated at about 70,000 tons, 
and some additional amounts may _ be 
imported from Canada. The potential 
I market is greatly in excess of 
probable production, and there are ex- 
cellent the use of the 
product even after supplies of natural 
rubber become i f 





short-run 


e 





prospects for 


available. In spite of 
operational and technological difficulties 
47,000 long tons of Butyl rubber were 
produced during 1945. The manufactur- 
ing costs during that year averaged ap- 
proximately 16¢ a pound exclusive of 
plant amortization charges, as compared 


Some turther reduction in manufacturing 
costs can be anticipated as the produc- 
tion rate approaches design capacity. 

While the future position of Buty] in 
competition with natural rubber, when 
the latter becomes plentiful, cannot 
confidently predicted, its special qualities, 
particularly for inner tubes, give promis« 
of a substantial market on the basis of 
its cost In comparison with the range « 
natural rubber prices which is likely to be 
established, the WAA report points out. 

The existing patent arrangements for 
Butyl rubber are contained in a License 
\greement of May 15, 1942. Since all re- 
search on Butyl was financed and con- 
ducted solely by Standard Oil during the 
war, the government has no patent rights 
other than the royalty-free license 
granted in the agreement. Except for a 
commitment to grant future licenses 
under its patents, virtually complete 
patent control, therefore, continues to be 
vested in the Standard Oil Co 

In case of sale or lease of the Butyl 
plants to a postwar operator, the agree- 
ment provides that he will be licensed 
under Standard’s Butyl patents at royal- 
ties on a sliding scale based upon the 
total cumulative previous and present 


Guymon, Okla. 


Sunray, Tex 
Monument, N. 
Mex. 1.7 15,000,000 


Approx Design 
Cost Capacity 
($ Million) (Lbs. / Year 
2:2 15,000,000 
Tex. 2.1 12,000,000 
2.0 20,000,000 
Mex. 2.0 15,000,000 


production of Butyl by all producers, 
subject to a ceiling of 5% otf the sales 
price. The purchaser or lessee is also en- 
titled to receive technial informatio: 
utilized in the plants up to the time ot 
sale or lease, without cost. 

Provision is made for terms under 
which future know-how will be supplied 
to a new operator by Standard Oil. Th 
latter also provides an immunity fron 
suit under its foreign patents with re- 
spect to the sale abroad of Butyl products 
by its licensee, and provision is mad 
for the defense by Standard Oil at its 
own expense of any infringement suits 
and for immunity against loss under any 
claims or, damages up to the amount o 
the royalty payments made by the 1h 
censee. 

The Butyl patent rights of Standard 
Oil include all patents of Standard Oi! 
Co. (N, J.) based on inventions mad 
prior to the end of the war period, and 
with respect to Humble Oil Co. all its 
Butyl patent rights which are acquired 
or owned by Humble prior to December 
31, 1948. In return for the license an‘ 
technical information received, a new 
operator is required to grant to Standard 
Oil an irrevocable, royalty-free licens 
under all of his Butyl patents issued 
subsequent to March 25, 1942, the date o: 
the anti-trust Consent Decree against 
Standard Oil. If he elects to accept fu- 
ture know-how and patent licenses from 
Standard, he must grant licenses t 
Standard under all future patents that hi 
may acquire during the period of his 
license and must also furnish to Standart 
his own technical information relating 
to Butyl manufacture, at cost. To aid dis- 
posal to a new operator it may be de- 
sirable to explore the possibility of secur 
ing some modification of the present pri 
visions of the Butyl agreement. wit! 
respect to the exchange of future know- 
how between Standard Oil and a prospec- 
tive licensee, it is stated. 

Also, the leases on the Butyl plants 
give the present operator a right of firs 
refusal for a period of 90 days during 
which the plants must be offered to hin 
at a price or rental equal to the bes! 
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tfer received from others. The operating 
igreement with the operator provides 
that cost data be held in confidence, a 
provision for which a waiver should, if 
possible, be obtained in order that other 
bidders may become sufficiently well in- 
rormed concerning the operating facts, 
the report adds. 


Neoprene 
Sh special oil- and chemical-resistant 
characteristics of neoprene made it neces- 
sary to expand prewar capacity to meet 
the war program. The government pur- 
chased the Louisville plant being con- 
structed by the du Pont company, financed 
its expansion to 60,000 long tons per 
year at a cost of $39,000,000, and leased 
for operation to the company. Actual 
production in 1945 was 36,732 tons. Be- 
sides the government-owned project, there 
is a privately owned plant at Deepwater, 
N. J.. which has an annual rated capa- 
city of 9.750 tons. Thus the government 
now owns 86% of the total neoprene 
capacity of 69,750 long tons a year. 
The acetylene used in the production of 
neoprene is received by pipeline from an 
adjacent generating plant owned partially 
by the government and partially by the 
National Carbide Corp. Steam generating 
facilities were constructed as a part of 
the plant, but electric power is purchased. 
This neoprene plant is divided into four 
paralle] units, with common auxiliaries 
and raw material preparation facilities. 
Because of the explosive character of the 
vinyl acetylene which is formed, the pro- 
ducing units are separated by very heavy 
reinforced concrete barriers, but the 
units are all tied together laterally to 
permit cross-overs of intermediates for 
the uurposes of providing operating flexi- 
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« Louisville plant is now in opera- 
tion, bur on a reduced scale since heavy 
wartime demands for neoprene have 
tallen off, the report reveals. During tiie 
War many new uses were found for neo- 
prene, and the price dropped from $1 per 
pound to 65¢ and finally to the present 
ceiling price of 2714¢. It is estimated that 
demand for neoprene in 1946 will be in 
the range of 35,000 to 45,000 tons, which, 
taking into consideration the capacity of 
the privately owned plant, will require 
the operation of the Louisville plant at 
approximately one half of its designed 
capacity. The privately owned plant capa- 
city at Deepwater, N. J., which would 
compete with the output of the Louisville 
plant, is an important factor in case of 
disposal to a new operator, 

The principal element in the production 
( neoprene (exclusive of amortiza- 
tion) is the price of acetylene, which in 
turn depends upon the delivered price of 
calcium carbide. During 1945 the cost of 
producing neoprene averaged slightly in 
excess of 22€ a pound, exclusive of plant 
amortization, interest, and Washington 
office expense, but present low  produc- 
tion rates have increased this cost 
substantially. Depending upon the rate 
of production and the cost of acquiring 
acetylene, a return of neoprene produc- 
tion costs in the postwar period to the 
level reached in 1945 may well be possible. 

Even if manufacturing costs are not 
reduced to the 1945 level or below, there 
Is every reason to believe that a con- 
siderable market for it will exist in com- 
peution with natural rubber at a lower 
price. Neoprene is today a better and 
much cheaper product than it was before 
the war, when it had a small market 
even at a very high price, and research 


COst ¢ f 


now in progress is likely to improve its 

quality and extend its uses. Du Pont 

estimates that, if natural rubber should 

sell in the future at 15¢ a pound, ap- 

proximately 30,000 tons of neprene could 
sold at 2714¢, the current price. 

The process used in the Louisville 
plant is a du Pont process, and i 
all patents in this field are controlled by 
the du Pont Company. The patent li- 
censing arrangements in Rubber Reserve’s 
operating agreement of July 1, 1942, with 
du Pont provide that, should the Louis- 
ville plant be sold to a new operator, 
du Pont will, at the request of Rubber 
Reserve, negotiate with the new operator 
for a license under the du Pont patents 
at reasonable terms and conditions, but 
in no event upon terms less favorable 
than then being offered by du Pont to 
any other party and in no event at a 
royalty rate in excess of 5% of the 
operator’s net sales price of neoprene. 
Before disposal, information should be 
obtained from du Pont concerning the 
terms, conditions, and royalty rates which 
will be charged a prospective purchaser 
or lessee of this plant. 

If the plant were to be acquired by du 
Pont, that company would occupy the 
position of sole producer of neoprene. 
Whether this position would be permis- 
sible is a question for review by the 
Department of Justice. It has been sug- 
gested that the opportunities for dispos- 
ing of the plant might be widened and 
at the same time some competition intro- 
duced by disposing of the Louisville 
plant to more than one operator, Al- 
though the plant is divided into a num- 
ber of operating units, the Office of 
Rubber Reserve regards the suggestion 
as impracticable on technical grounds. 

The existing lease is for five years be- 
ginning September 2, 1942, but will termi- 
nate: upon the termination of a concur- 
rently made operating agreement with du 
Pont. The lease does not provide the 
operator a right of first refusal. There 
is, however, a special provision there- 
after, which seriously affects the disposal 
picture. Under this provision sale or 
lease for private operation must be ef- 
fected at public auction to the highest 
qualified bidder. The Louisville plant cost 
approximately $39,000,000, and even if 
sale were to be contemplated at half this 
figure, the cash payment required of a 
qualifie -d bidder would be large enough, 
in case of a prospective purchaser, to bar 
all but those having very large financial 
resources, the WAA report states. 


Furfural 


The requirements for this solvent, used 
in the manufacture of butadiene, were 
met in part by furfural produced in a 
government-owned plant built at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., (see Table 1) to supplement 
existing facilities in the United States. 
The use of furfural in this country was 
developed largely through the efforts of 
the Quaker Oats Co., which controls 
nearly all the patents relating to produc- 
tion. Prior to the war this company was 
the sole producer, its plant at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, having a capacity in the 
neighborhood of 12,000,000 pounds a year. 
Taking into account the capacities of the 
two plants, approximately two-thirds of 
the national furfural capacity is now 
government-owned, 

Furfural has a variety of uses, includ- 
ing petroleum refining, butadiene extrac- 
tion, gas purification, synthetic resins, 
rosin purification, and the manufacture 
of synthetic organic chemicals. Consump- 
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tion for uses other than butadiene has 
recently been about 12,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, of which the bulk was for petro- 
leum refining. This application, which 
before the war required about 2,500,000 
pounds, largely for lubricating oil manu- 
facture is expected to show a large in- 
crease owing to new methods of using 
furfural in the production of chemicals 
from petroleum. Annual consumption 
may rise as high as 24,000,000 pounds; 
thus it appears that the Memphis plant 
possesses a market for a substantial frac- 
tion of its capacity, according to the 
WAA. Furfural is also produced abroad 
in Russia, Sweden, and France, but there 
is an import duty of 25% ad valorem, 
which is sufficient to avoid any serious 
competition from these sources. 

Furfural is made by a sole producer 
under his own patents, of which, how- 
ever, the basic patent expires during the 
present year. Its production from waste 
materials was well dev sn te and carried 
out on a substantial scale before the war 
by a concern which made aggressive ef- 
forts to find new applications and to in- 
crease the output. Although in accord- 
amce with the general aims of the -Sur- 
plus Property Act the disposal agency 
should attempt to interest other chemical 
concerns in sale or lease of the plant, it 
is by no means clear whether this action 
would be possible. In case of sale or 
lease of the Memphis plant to a new 
operator, the disposal agency should as- 
sist him in obtaining patent licenses and 
technical information upon reasonable 
terms, the WAA report explains. 

The lease to the present operator pro- 
vides him the right of first refusal. Any 
disposal arrangement with the present 
operator would raise a question for the 
Department of Justice | 


by reason of plac- 
ing him in the position of sole producer, 
it was added. 


Carbon Black 


The total expansion in facilities for the 


production of carboh black during the 
war increased the capacity of the indus- 


try from 630,000,000 pounds annually in 
1940 to about 1,500,000,000 pounds a year 
by the end of 1945, Only a minor frac- 
3 119,000,000 pounds 
completed 


tion of the increase, 
of annual capacity in six 
plants, was financed by the government 
at a cost of somewhat over $20,000,000. 
These plants, listed in Table 1, are now 
in operation and have been offered for 
sale or lease by the WAA. Only one cost 
the government more than $5,000,000: 
namely, Plancor 2279 at Odessa, Tex. 

In the immediate postwar period an- 
nual U. S. domestic requirements for 
carbon black are estimated by the WAA 
at 700 to 900 million pounds, depending 
on the prevailing ratio of synthetic to na- 
tural rubber. The supply and consump- 
tion of reclaimed rubber will have an in- 
fluence, since reclaimed synthetic will 


contain a higher proportion of carbon 
black. 

Prior to the war the United States 
supplied practically all world require- 


ments for rubber grades of carbon black; 
foreign production was negligible. In 
1939, U. S. exports amounted to 38.7% 
of domestic production, Unless plants are 
built abroad, the United States will have 
to continue to supply foreign demands 
Based upon the larger amount of natural 
rubber used abroad, and the more eco- 
nomical foreign use of carbon black, it 
seems probable that annual post-war 
foreign demands will be about 500 million 
pounds. This means that a total market 








r domestic and foreig 
f between 1.2 to 14 | 
nually is indicated at least for 
vears, This market should facilitate dis- 
f the government-owned plants, 
but it is not the controlling factor. 


black is made chiefly from 





and several states have con- 








laws ting nly sour 
gas sulfur) 

I Ss pl is usually 
prontable to s¢ for fuel, 
vided pipeline r transport 

awa\ trom < ivailal le 
tl t carbor d s Hence, 
while the carbor ick industry is the 
largest nsumer of natural gas next ‘o 
its use for fuel, this outlet, always near 
the source of gas supply, exists only 





nadequate 
market levels, the seo bl: lack plants 
have to move to new localities. In this 





respect oil fields supplies are even less 
secure than natural gas fields, 

The Odessa, Tex., carbon black plant 
s located in what is primarily an oil field 
area. Unless a purchaser or ‘thet f the 
plant can secure a supply of gas on a 


rice, and unless gas continues to be 
available in the area, the plant may not 
I perate for a long period, the 
WAA points out. In its favor, however, 
is the fact that the Odessa plant is in 
general of newer and more efficient de- 
sign, with features that should result in 
lower operating costs. Similar general 
rations like those outlined above 
will affect the disposal terms for the five 
smaller government plants, it was added 
Under the Odessa plant lease, the 
lessee granted to Office of Defense Plants 
and to any purchaser or subsequent 
lessee a non-exclusive royalty-free license 
to use and operate the plant for manu- 
facturing carbon black under all inven- 
tions, patented or not patented, acquired 
by lessee | to termination of lease 
or expiration of the option. There are 
other separate license agreements relat- 
ing to the same plant. Several firms 
granted licenses to ODP for use in “i 
plant and gave to operator non-exclusi 
licenses and technical information on 
pelletizing through November 29, 1949, as 
well as on gas purification and desulfuri- 
zation. It is incumbent on the disposal 
agency to assist a purchaser or lessee in 
ieomnalie terms under any 


t 
long-run contract basis at a competitive 
i 


consid 


prior 


obtaining 


patents needed for operation and not 
cr cee by the terms of the lease. 

The fines plant lease provides a pur- 
chase option to the present lessee for a 
period of 90 days after termination, 


i 
which requires 10 days’ notice. The op- 
tion gives the right to pur- 
chase the plant on two bases, whichever 
epresents the larger return to the gov- 
ernment: (1) original cost less 10% per 
( original cost 
ntal paid plus 
he le SSCE had 
ht of fi which expired 
March 31, 1946. Notice of termination 
under the operating agreement has al- 


lesse e the 





Styrene 


Prior to the war the only commercial 





some 





producer of styrene was Dow Chemical 
Co. whose privately owned plant at Mid- 
land, Mich., was subsequently expanded 
resent capacity of approximately 
ion pounds a vear. To meet the 
needs of the expanded GR-S rubber pro- 
gram, and to keep pace with the in- 
1 butadiene schedule, it was neces- 


creased 
ry for the government to build five 






s 





tvrene plants. 

Two a plants using 
the Dow process were built at Los An- 
geles, Calif., and \ aliens , Tex, To provide 
a greater degree of operating protection 
I taining diversification in processes, 
third plant, using the process of Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., was con- 
structed at Institute, W. Va., adjacent to 
government-owned butadiene and copoly- 
mer plants. A fourth styrene plant em- 
ploying a process developed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co, and others was erected at 
Texas City, Tex. The fifth plant, built in 
conjunction with butadiene facilities at 
Kobuta, Pa., involved in part a process 
developed by Dow and in part a process 
developed by the Koppers Co. These com- 
panies exchanged necessary patent li- 
technical operating informa- 








censes and 
tion 

The government, in terms of the tota! 
design capacity of styrene plants, owns 
91.3% of the national capacity, represent- 
ing a total investment of $77,277,000. 
Actually the percentage is higher, because 
on the average the plants have demon- 


strated a capacity to produce at rates as 
high as 50% above Sap capacity when 


The principal raw materials for mak- 
ing styrene are ethylene and _ benzene 
Since at the beginning of the program 
ethylene was available only in limited 
quantities, units for its production from 
industrial alcohol were installed at the 
Los Angeles and Kobuta plants. These 
two plants were later equipped with fa- 
cilities for utilizing by-produce ethylene 
contained in fuel gases available in their 
respective areas so that the government 
no longer uses alcohol for the produc- 
tion of styrene. The Texas City plant 
obtains its ethylene from propane ex- 
tracted from natural gas. The ethylene 
for _ Velasco and Institute plants is 
supplied through pipelines from nearby 
sources, The benzene for most plants is 
shipped in by barge or tank car. 

The cost of producing styrene is pri- 
marily a function of raw material costs, 
operating expenses are moderate. The 
GR-S program now provides a large de- 
mand for styrene, and future demand for 
its use in synthetic rubber promises to be 
substantial. On the basis of 300 pounds 
of styrene per long ton of GR-S, the 
production of 600,000 long tons of GR- 
in 1946 will consume 300,000,000 pounds 
of styrene; 450,000 tons will take 225,- 
000,000 pounds of styrene: and even at a 
300,000-ton GR-S production level, 150,- 
000,000 pounds of styrene would be re- 
quired annually for rubber alone. 





Since the styrene requirements for 
GR-S will remain large for a consider- 
able period, consideration must be given, 
in connection with the sale or lease of 
styrene plants, to the necessity of pro- 
viding for continuing supplies of styrene 
to meet the needs of the GR-S program. 
In addition, and so long as the govern- 
ment continues to own and operate the 
GR-S plants, such styrene as is required 
by the government should be made avail- 
able at no advance in cost to the govern- 
ment. Such arrangements can presumably 
be consummated in such a manner as to 
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permit the operators to sell excess sty- 
rene in the general market. 

The demand for styrene for synthetic 
resins and dyes is at present im excess 
of the privz ately owned facilities: namely, 
36,000,000 pounds per year, and is in- 
creasing. Styrene from the government 
owned plants has only been made avail- 
able for private (non-rubber) uses for 
the past few months. Experience of sales 
during this period confirms the widel) 
held belief that most, if not all, of the 
present capacity can be profitably main 
tained in production, the report states. 

The “Agreement on Exchange and Use 
of Technical Information Relating t 
Styrene” was made on March 4, 1942, 
between the Office of Rubber Reserv: 
and nine oil and chemical companies 
which megan patent rights, technical 
knowledge and/or experience in the sty- 
rene field, The isp covers bot: 
the manufacture of styrene trom ethyl- 
benzene and the manufacture of the latte: 
from ethylene and benzene. No direct 
licenses to Rubber Reserve are provided; 
the purpose is to effect interchange of 
technical information. No licenses are ex- 
changed, but each party is permitted to 
improve its own process through the 
patents and technical information of 
other parties, subject to claims for such 
use, seer stipulated royalties. The claim 
procedure of the agreement stipulates 
that the total royalty of any operator t 
the other parties to the agreement shal! 
not presently exceed 1¢ a pound of sty- 
rene produced for the government. Eac! 
operator is paid by Rubber Reserve an 
amount to cover royalties of 1%¢ a pound 
of styrene produced. 

The Styrene agreement provides that 
the owners of patents and technical in- 
formation used in a given government- 
owned styrene plant shall grant to any 
subsequent purchaser or lessee a license 
upon reasonable terms and conditions ap- 
proved by Rubber Reserve, and at total 
royalty rates not to exceed 14¢ a pound 
of styrene. manufactured for Rubber Re- 
serve during the term of the Agreement, 
214% of the cost or sales price of styrene 
purchased by Rubber Reserve thereafter, 
aul 5% of the sales price of styrene pro- 
duced for other purposes. 

In addition to its own facilities, which 
have an annual capacity of 36,000,000 
pounds, Dow Chemical operates two gov- 
ernment-owned plants having a design 
capacity of 150,000,000 pounds a year, or 
about 40% of the capacity of the five 
government plants. Dow possesses a rela- 
tively strong patent position in the sty- 
rene field. Three of the government 
plants employ Dow process, and_ the 
others have adopted modifications which 
may be subject to Dew patents. How- 
ever it is anticipated that plants can be 
disposed of to other operators in such 
a manner as to raise no serious — 
tions under the anti-trust laws, the WA 
states, 


Summary of Disposal Program 


According to this report the War As- 
sets Administration proposes to put int 
effect the following disposal program: 

The Butyl, neoprene, styrene, fur- 
fural, and carbon black plants will be 
offered for disposal forthwith, and their 
availability given wide publicity. 

2. Preliminary negotiations will be car- 
ried on with potential purchasers or 
lessees, and, when sufficient interest has 
developed to warrant disposal action on 
any category of plants, a cut-off date for 
bids will be set for that category 
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An effort will be made to effect dis- 
posal by sale, but leases will be con- 
sidered where sale on acceptable terms 
is not possible or where leases promise 
more fully to promote the objectives of 
the Surplus Property Act. 

4. Disposal action will, where neces- 
sary, be subject to conditions prescribed 
by the owning agency to assure that the 
requirements for synthetic rubber con- 
tinue to be met as long as natural rubber 
remains in short supply. 

5. In the course of preliminary ne- 
gctiations in the case of Butyl, neoprene, 
and furfural plants, special attention will 
be given to the possibility of disposal to 
other than the present operators to avoid 
establishing the latter as sole producers. 
It may, however, develop that in particu- 
lar cases the present operators will 
present the most favorable bids. In such 
cases disposal to these operators is not 
foreclosed, subject, of course, to review 
by the Department of Justice as provided 
in ‘. Surplus Property Act. 

The Office of Rubber Reserve will 
be ‘requested (a) to advise prospective 
purchasers or lessees as fully as possible 
concerning the patent rights that are 
available to them as a result of the com- 
mitments of the parties to the exchange 
agreements to grant licenses to private 
operators of the plants, and (b) in any 
other possible ways to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the necessary patent licenses 
by new operators, 


Inter-Agency Committee Report 
on GR-S Plants 


William L. Batt, chairman of the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rubber, 
forwarded to Director John W. Snyder 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, his interim report, dated 
June 13, 1946, on the disposal of the gov- 
ernment’s butadiene and copolymer 
plants. In his letter of transmittal Mr. 

Batt called attention to the fact that be- 
cause of the delay in the disposal of syn- 
thetic rubber plants that would be oc- 
casioned should Congress adjourn less 
than 30 days after a disposal plan has 
been submitted, he hoped the report 
would be forwarded to the President and 
Congress on June 17, 

Mr. Snyder apparently forwarded the 
interim report to both the President and 
Congress on June 17. 


Reason for Interim Report 


Mr. Batt, after making mention of the 
First Report of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, stated that contrary to the ex- 
pressed intention of issuing, at a later 
date, a supplemental report recommend- 
ing in detail: (a) administrative method 
for minimum use of general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber, (b) research and develop- 
ment programs, (c) further plans for 
plant disposal, and (d) the recommended 
structure for national rubber supervision, 
a situation has now arisen, involving the 
time element, which makes impracticable 
the treatment of all these subjects in a 
single report. Under the Surplus Property 
Act a plan for the disposal of synthetic 
rubber plants must be before Congress 
for 30 days, while it is in session, prior 
to consummation of any sale. The War 
Assets Administration is prepared to sub- 
mit such a plan with regard to the 
butadiene and copolymer plants within 
the limits of policy set by the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rubber, of 
which it is a part. Unless such a policy 
is established promptly, it will in all 


probability be legally impossible to dis- 
— of any of the Government-owned 
butadiene or copolymer plants costing 
more than $5,000,000 until Congress con- 
venes early in 1947. Under these circum- 
stances all of the butadiene and copoly- 
mer plants would be frozen in the hands 
of the government for the next eigit 
months, The Committee does not look 
with favor upon such a condition, feeling 
that much may be accomplished toward 
private ownership of parts of the system 
in the months immediately ahead, the re- 
port states. Hence this interim report 
dealing with disposal of the butadiene 
and copolymer plants in the GR-S pro- 
gram is issued now and is to be followed 
at an early date by a final report com- 
pleting the Committee’s recommendation. 


Statement of the Problem 


The recommendations embodied in the 
First Report of this Committee were 
predicated on the assumption that, because 
of possible cost and quality relations be- 
tween GR-S and natural rubber, a free 
market might not for some time express 
a voluntary preference for general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber in a quantity ade- 
quate to satisfy the national interest in 
the maintenance of a domestic synthetic 
rubber industry. 

The butadiene and copolymer plant dis- 
posal problem is complicated by the 
necessity of insuring that the transfer 
from government to private ownership 
takes place without curtailing adequate 
output by the industry during the short- 
run period in which natural rubber is in 
short supply. At present the industry is 
thoroughly integrated, and all of the 
plants in the system are centrally ad- 
ministered. The Office of Rubber Reserve 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. dis- 
tributes the output of the government- 
owned styrene and butadiene plants to 
the: government-owned copolymer plants 
so that the former always have an as- 
sured market for their products, and the 
latter an assured a of materials. In 
distributing GR-S output to the manu- 
facturers of rubber products, the govern- 
ment also provides a market for the out- 
put of the copolymer plants. 

The copolymer and butadiene plants 
transferred to private owners must be 
subject to such governmental production 
planning and allocation procedures as are 
continued while natural rubber js in 
critical supply. 


“Basic” and “Fringe” Plants 


There are 15 copolymer plants and 10 
large petroleum butadiene plants in the 
United States which are currently in 
operation. In addition wartime operations 
included four smaller butadiene plants, 
only one of which is presently operating. 
The four were scrambled with privately 
owned refinery equipment, The govern- 
ment equipment contained in one of these 
has already been sold; while the govern- 
ment equipment in the others is presently 
in process of disposal. 

The copolymer and petroleum butadiene 
plants may be divided broadly into what 
may be called “fringe ’ plants and “basic” 
plants. The fringe plants are those which 
in all likelihood, will not be required at 
all for synthetic rubber production or 
stand-by capacity under the proposed 
national security program. They fall into 
this group either because of high produc- 
tion cost, location dictated by wartime 
needs and now economically unfavorable, 
or both. Although some of them are cur- 
rently in operation, when the prospec- 
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tive decline in synthetic rubber require- 
ments materializes, it is virtually certain 
that the adjustment to lower production 
levels will be made, not by continuing to 
operate all of the plants at diminishing 
rates of production, but by closing down 
the “fringe” plants one by one.. 

The “basic” plants are those most likely 
to be needed either in production or 
stand-by for the long-run synthetic rub- 
ber program, because of low cost and 
favorable location and because they util- 
ize different feedstocks and embody di- 
versified engineering principles which it 
is desirable to maintain in the interest of 
a well-balanced program. 

The petroleum butadiene plants fal! 
currently into two cost groups. Those in 
the lower cost bracket, considered as 
“basic” plants, do not differ too greatly 
from one another in production costs. 
Those in the higher bracket, the “fringe” 
plants, vary substantially in production 
cost, but are all sufficiently high cost to 
indicate the probability that none will dis- 
place any of the plants in the present low- 
cost group. The possibility must be rec- 
ognized, however, that technological and 
operational improvements are capable of 
modifying the present pattern. 

The copolymer plants exhibit no simi- 
lar sharp division into low-cost and high- 
cost producers. Most plants were built 
under a standard pattern developed under 
government direction. As compared with 
the petroleum butadiene plants, cost dif- 
ferentials among the entire list of plants 
are relatively small. The major consid- 
erations, therefore, in determining 
which plants should be classified as basic 
and which as fringe revolve about the 
geographical location of the plants. It 
is apparent that plants adjacent to the 
lowest-cost butadiene plants possess cer- 
tain advantages, but these advantages 
may be balanced or outweighed in the 
minds of prospective purchasers by such 
factors as the relative locations of the 
synthetic plants and existing rubber fab- 
ricating facilities, future expansion plans 
of the purchasers, etc. 

The Committee believes that discussions 
should be initiated immediately between 
WAA, the Office of Rubber Reserve of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


and representatives of private industry 
interested in the acquisition of the co- 
polymer and butadiene plants. 3v re- 


viewing the operating experience of the 
government plants, together with the 
manufacturing plans of prospective pur- 
chasers, these discussions will contribute 
materially to the determination of which 
al “ 2 9? 
plants should be considered “basic” and 
which should be considered “fringe.” 


Disposal of Basic Plants 


In disposing of the basic copolymer 
and petroleum butadiene plants, the gov- 
ernment cannot disregard their future 
long-term use as it may in the case of 
those plants in the program which dis- 
posal discussions indicate are in the 
“fringe” category. Since the country’s 
long-term synthetic rubber program is de- 
pendent upon the basic plants, the govern- 
ment must be assured that its disposal 
action will satisfy the requirements of 
national security and will not jeopardize 
the continuous and adequate supply of 
synthetic rubber. 

The government must be assured that 
those who acquire the basic plants are 
qualified to operate them. However in 
order that ownership of the industry does 
not become concentrated in too few 
hands, all interested and qualified private 









terminaion has been made that a particu- 
copolymer or butadiene plant is 
fringe,” it should promptly be offered 
disposal. In all probability determi- 
nation of certain of the fringe plants can 
be made promptly. In some instances, 
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a substantial initial payment 
required in the case sales in 
that the purchaser have a stake in the 
enterprise, the balance of the payments 
might well be spread over a five- to ten 
year period. The government should have 
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mpany’s property, which was originally 
mstructed by the Detense Plant Corp. 
as part of the December, 1944, military 
ruck tire program, it was announced on 
une 13 by Furber Marshall, president 


the Pharis company. The two-story 


Industrial Relations News 


\ new threat to peaceful management- 
labor relations in the rubber industry 
leveloped during June by virtue of a new 
wave of wage and working conditions 
lemands which are now being drafted by 
the local U.R.W.A. unions, under the 
guidance of the international union. In 
addition the U.R.W.A. through its gen- 
eral counsel, G. I. Patterson, submitted 
a request early in June to the National 
Wage Stabilization Board to reconsider 
the Big Four wage agreement of last 
March so as to make it an industry-wide 
pattern. Meanwhile a number of work- 
stoppages at various plants continued to 
plague the industry, P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of the board of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., in a talk in Boston on 
June 8 decried monopolies in control of 
labor and said that past abuses on the 
part of wealth have been exceeded today 
by those of organized labor. Plants of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. at Waco, 
Tex., Jeannette, Pa., and Akron, O., were 
closed down by walk-outs during the 
latter part of June in disputes over wage 
rates and working conditions, 


Wage and Working 
Condition Demands 


The international U.R.W.A. (CIO) 
early in June through a request submitted 
by its general counsel, G, J. Patterson, 
asked the National Wage Stabilization 
Board to reconsider the union’s applica- 
tion to make the Big Four wage agree- 
ment an industry-wide pattern. The 
Board last March denied such a request, 
and as a result each local union at the 
various companies not covered by the 
Big Four agreement has had to go 
through a long and tedious process ot 
getting separate approval for each agree- 
ment. 

It was reported that in a letter to the 
Board Mr. Patterson stated; 

“The union has a responsibility of see- 
ing that plants outside the Big Four meet 
the increase granted by the Big Four. If 
those plants refuse because there is no 
pattern established by the Board, and 
many of them are refusing, the union will 
have no alternative except to enforce its 
demand for similar increases through 
strikes.” 

During the month local unions at 
plants of the Goodrich, Firestone, and 
U. S. Rubber were reported to have 
passed resolutions asking the international 
union to reopen Big Four negotiations in 
connection with the master contracts now 
being drawn up with the companies by 
the international union; these new reso- 
lutions lead toward further wage in- 
creases based on that part of the original 
Big Four agreement that stated: 

“During the one-year agreement, gen- 
eral wage scales shall be subject to nego- 
tiations if conditions economically and 
n the industry warrant, but only on a 
four-company basis.” 

Since local unions of the Goodyear 
company had not late in June taken 
similar action, no great significance was 


building, which contains 124,000 square 
feet of floor space, will be used mainly 
for warehousing, but will aiso be used 
to house a new laboratory; additional of- 
fices and training activities will be accom- 
modated in the new building. 


attached to this action by the local un- 
ions of the three other companies, but 
it was considered as an indication of 
support of the national CIO stand against 
elimination of the OPA and an opening 
gun for further wage increases when 
and if the union thought it could, along 
with CIO unions in other basic indus- 
tries, have a good chance of getting such 
increases. With the rubber industry lead- 
ing the reconversion parade and the pros- 
pect of continued high earnings by the 
workers, it is understood that the rank 
and file of organized labor is much less 
enthusiastic than it was a few months 
ago about exhorbitant wage or working 
condition demands by its leaders, since 
they might precipitate a long and costly 
strike, 

However some of the demands being 
made by the local unions are really fan- 
tastic and could only lead to more strikes 
since management could not accept them 
and stay in business. The local unions 
have asked or will ask for paid vacations 
of one week for one-year employes, two 
weeks for two-year employes, and three 
weeks for five-year and over employes. 
They will ask for a substantial Christ- 
mas bonus for all employes. The com- 
pany will be responsible for healch and 
accidents, and all relief and insurance 
dues are to be paid by the company. All 
wage rates are to be brought up in each 
individual plant (company-wise) ico the 
highest wages paid in any plaut. The 
company is to pay for all negotiation 
time at meetings. Each employe is to 
have 15 minutes wash-up time, 20 minutes 
when a clothing change is necessary, and 
30 minutes on real dirty jobs such as 
carbon black handling, etc. These are a 
sample of the demands of which there 
are many others. 


The Litchfield Talk 


Mr. Litchfield, in a talk delivered at 
the annual alumni dinner of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on June 8, called at- 
tention to the fact that in the United 
States reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion is interrupted by nation-wide strikes 
and class bitterness, 

“Tt has been possible for the earth to 
provide a progressively improved stand- 
ard of living to a constantly increasing 
population when the tools of production 
have been efficiently used by labor and 
when all available knowledge of better 
processes and methods have had oppor- 
tunity for practical application. Anything 
that stops this cooperation, causing idle 
or inefficient labor, or idle or inefficient 
use of capital, stalls progress and en- 
courages selfishness and greed. Instead 
of producing more wealth for everyone 
to share, men start to fight for a bigger 
share of what has already been produced, 
and civilization, goes backward,” Mr 
Litchfield said. 

“In these days of mass production in 
industry, only through cooperation rather 
than by antagonism between those who 
furnish labor and those who furnish the 


tools of industry, can the present stand- 
ard of living be maintained or im- 
rroved. . Whenever there is a mono 


Moly in the control of labor, 





I 
poly in the control of capital, or 
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frecdom is threatened 
“Ty 





The growth of mass production in 
modern times resulted in the concentr 
tion of wealth in the hands of a 
tively small number of people, and an 
approach toward monopoly This was 
followed by many abuses of the power 
of wealth, tending to reduce the tfree- 


dom and bargaining power of the in- 
dividual. This necessarily resulted in a 
series of laws to curb the power of 


capital and to prevent its use for selfish 


purposes rather than tor service to the 

many, 
‘The F capital has 1 att 
he power of Capital Nas now een 


so restrained through legislation and tax- 
ation as to almost destroy ti 
to risk putting it to constructive use. 
The result has been that the government 
has had to supply the c 
it coming from private interests 

“In these more recent times laws aimed 
to restore the bargaining power of the 
individual have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, resulting in monopolistic practices 
in the control of labor, especially since 
the close of the recent war. This has 
gone so far as to paralyze production 
and transportation and has resulted in 
the government taking control of the 
tools of industry and transportation, thus 
concentrating control of all wealth in the 
hands of the government. 

“Many laws passed to strengthen the 
bargaining power of labor ha 
to provide the proper 
make labor responsible for its actions 
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In recent years this has been true to 
such an extent that the control of labor 
has now been concentrated in fewer hands 
than ever was the case in the control of 
capital. With increased power, monopo- 
listic practices grew up in the control 
of labor which have resulted in abuses 
similar to those formerly practiced by 
capital. The old, selfish ‘the public be 
damned’ attitude, originally espoused by 
a misguided capitalist, has recently been 





applied by labor leaders and with wide 
and distressing effect. This is a natural 
result when one class tries to gain a 
selfish advantage at the expense of the 
people as a whole. The _ processes : 
bargaining have been distorted to sucl 
an extent as to require government to 


take over the control ot 


on the bargaining in order to protect the 





capital 






public. This results in the government 
having almost complete control j 
capital 

nae end result of a continuati 





this trend would be an -powerful state 
with the individual subject to the whim 
and planning of a dictator 10uld 
happen, the individual bargaining power 














of both capital and lal would b m- 
pletely destroyed 

“The longer abuses f power ar 
tolerated, the more difficult it is to apply 
corrective measures. Apy t and 
temporary expediency m t 
prove successful in solving th a 
tional problems ot clashing ideologies, 
nor will it correct the conditi within 
our country where people are divided 
into classes and engaged in industrial 
strife. The causes must be removed by 
curbing the forces of selfishness whether 
applied by a + by an ec nic 





group within a mn 
“Whenever justice and right are chal- 
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Miscellaneous Work- 
Stoppages, Etc. 
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Wheeler, president 
n, advised the men to 
n to their jobs until - grievance 
had been argued with the mpany, but 








he reported that the men refused to go 
back to work until they had “received 
satisfaction.” At the end of the week’s 
suspens period f f Banbury 
workers t 2 and mill- 
room workers returned to their jobs on 
June 5. Company officials estimated on 
June 5 that it would take at least two 
more davs before enough milled stock 
could be produced to renew normal tire 
production 

A request by the General Tire & Rub- 
ber ( at Akron to continue the present 


contract with local No 9, U.R.W.A., was 
jected by the local union at a meeting 














7 Ty 8) ] Was rep rted that i 
loc members requested thei 
( rs t (1) seek an increase ab VE 
1& -hour approved in the Big 
Four ag nt e rise in liv- 
neg sts. (2) mmediate re- 
tr \ -hour to Ban- 
ury ln employes, (3) 
Cc Tt! ict on a day- 
to- sis new con- 





reaches agree- 
5 and Je anette, 





Pa. Ga ) to use the 
rec gainst strike voit 
ase ecu es.” 

the week begi1 i local unions 
at the Waco, Jeanette, and Akron plants 


within a 
er because 


walked out 
l of each otl 
al grievances 
rs in the compound room of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s Plant 1 
walked off their jobs on June 
ting that the company had cut 
13c an hour. According t 
a report attributed to I. H. Watson, 


local union No. 7, U.R.W.A., 








president of 

about 125 men were involved, but 6,000 
could be affected if the dispute was not 
settled. Mr. Watson said the action by 


the workers was taken regardless of any 
advice from union officials 

The Armstrong Rubber Co., West 
Haven, Conn., announced on June 2 that 
a new contract had been negotiated with 
local union No. 93 of the U.R.W.A., 
which provides for a general wage in- 
crease of 18%c an hour, retroactive to 
March 4. of which 12c an hour is retro- 
active to December 17, 1945. All Arm- 
strong factory production employes on 
the payroll at the time the contract is 
formally signed and approval of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board is 
received will be entitled to the retro- 
active pay, it was said. The contract 
also provides for double-time for Sun- 
days and holidays and time and one-half 








sixth day worked in any week. 


\rmstrong also announced that 1 
d to the Wage Board for approval 





Tire Prices Raised; Other 


An overall increase of 4 5% has been 
granted in) manutacturers’ maximum 
rices for tires sold to vehicle makers to 
put on new automobiles, trucks, and other 
motor vehicles, according to Amendment 
6 to RMPR = 119—Original Equipment 
Tires and Tubes—effective June 11. This 
action will mean an added return to tire 
manufacturers approximately $20,000,- 
OOU a vear, based on forecast volume for 
I lext oo 

No change is made at this time in the 
ceilings of automobiles and other vehicl es 
because of this added cost, OPA said. 

Explaining why this increase had to be 
given, OPA said that the tire industry 
had experienced higher costs for labor 
and materials since the beginning of 
1946 that necessitated an upward re- 
vision in original equipment tire ceilings 
so that manufacturers would be able to 
break even on these operations. Without 
the increases the industry would sustain 
a substantial net operating loss that 
W ould threaten continued necessary pro- 
duction of these tires he new ceilings 
allow average total costs for the indus- 
try. 

Original equipment sales of tire manu- 
facture rs vary all the way ffom a 
negligible amount to 25% of total sales, 
depending on the company. Most tises 
sold are for replacement purposes after 
the vehicles are put on the road, 
_Breaking down the overall increase of 
414%, OPA said that on passenger-car 
assetnblies, comprising tire and_ tube. 
which account for 35% of total original 
equipment tire sales, the increase aver- 
Ceilings are similarly increased 
accounting for |] 
Truck tire 
about 50% 
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ages 7%. 
yn saan rial tires 
than 5% of total volume. 
naaeiiidhes. which represent 
of total production of original equip- 
ment tires, have ceiling price increases 
iveraging 3.7% on small sizes, with n¢ 
increase on the jarge sizes. There are 
no increases on farm implement and 
tractor assemblies 

Later in the month OPA announced 


less 


that maximum prices for passenger-car and 


motorcycle replacement tires have been 
increased at manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail levels by amounts equal to 
3.3% of the existing retail ceiling prices, 
and that manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
ceilings for truck, bus and industrial re- 
placement tires have been increased by 
the equivalent of 14% of the existing 
retail ceilings. No change is made in re- 
tail ceilings for these tires. (Amendment 
11, RMPR 143—Wholesale Prices for 
New Rubber Tires and Tubes: and 
Amendment 7, RMPR 528 — Tires. 
Tubes, Recapping and Repairing, and 
Certain Repair Materials—both effective 
June 18.) 

The 6 05 have also been necess- 
itated by higher manufacturing costs for 
labor and materials 

OPA pointed out that the increases 
in passenger-car and motorcycle replace- 
ment tires at the retail level have been 
allowed on an interim basis. Such retail 
increases will be revoked if evidence has 
not been submitted to OPA by October 
1, 1946, showing that dealers cannot 
absorb the price increases granted manu- 
facturers and wholesalers on these tires 
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to grant office workers, not represented 
in these negotiations, an increase of 15% 
retroactive to January 1, 1946. 


OPA Revisions 


and that they must be allowed to continu 


passing them on to consumers. 

OPA said that on the basis of studies 
made in 1941 and 1944, brought up to 
date by making allowances for increases 
in expenses and yolume of sales since 
those years, absorption of approximately 
two-thirds of the manufacturers’ pric 
increases could be required of dealers 
without causing hards hip. The manutact- 
urers’ advisory committee and members 
of the distributers’ advisory committee, 
however, have challenged the adequacy of 
some of the data supporting such absor- 
ption, especially as to the change in the 
number of distributer outlets and the 
spreading of the 1946 sales volume 
among them. 

OPA is willing to examine evidence that 
distributers wish to submit on these mat- 
ters, and has been assured of full cooper- 
ation by both committees in making this 
examination, In view, however, of the 
delay involved in this examination and the 
urgency of the need of price relief for 
manufacturers, retail dealers are allowed 
to pass on the increases temporarily, 

No changes were made in the ceilings 
of tarm tractor tires at any level of 
sale. 

Based on this year’s expected output, 
replacement tires represent approximately 
two-thirds of the industry’s total tire 
production, with one-third going to orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers to put on 
new cars and trucks. 

The higher ceilings authorized wil! 
mean an added return to tire manufac- 
turers of approximately $18,500,000 a 
year, based on this year’s expected vol- 
ume. 

The new retail ceiling price for the 
popular-size 6.00-16 four-ply passenger- 
car tire, which represents 70% of all 
passenger-car tire sales, is $15.70, nation- 
wide, an increase of 50¢ over the pre- 
vious ceiling. During the war the retail 
ceiling for this tire rose to $17.11, but 
was reduced to $16.05 in May, 1944, with 
another reduction to $15.20 in April, 1945 

The new retail ceilings for other 
passenger-car tires will range from $8.30 
for the smallest tire to $27.40 for the 
largest in four-ply construction, the main 
type. The six-ply construction tires will 
have retail ceilings ranging from $14.35 
to $39.65 each. New retail ceilings for 
motorcycle tires range from $860 to 
$12.70. 

OPA pointed out that truck, bus, and 
industrial tires have been generally sold 
by retail dealers at a discount off the 
existing ceilings. Thus dealers can mov 
up to the existing ceilings on these tires 
if they wish, In the case of the few deal- 
ers who have been selling at the full ceil- 
ings, their margins are sufficient to enable 
them to pay the higher prices established 
at manufacturing and wholesale levels 

The new amendments 
aiter extensive discussions with the in- 
dustry advisory committees for both 
manufacturers and distributers and after 
studies of the industry’s most recent earn- 
ings and cost increases, which showed 
that out of 17 manufacturers, account- 
ing for between 90 and 95% of the in- 
dustry’s total production, nine companies, 


were adopted 
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mostly small manufacturers, could not 
absorb their higher costs for labor and 
material without financial loss to them 
and without a threat to their continued 
operation. 

Thus, to maintain essential supplies of 
tires, and give an operating return to the 
bulk of the industry, including smatl 
firms, the price increases were found 
required, They are consistent with the 
stabilization program and in line with 
Executive Orders of the President for 
an effective transition to a peacetime 
economy, OPA explained. 

Order 37 to RMPR 143—Wholesale 
Prices for New Rubber Tires and 
Tubes—gives the maximum price for a 
new 12.00-28  six-ply, low- pressure 
Ground Grip Road Builder tire made 
by The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

The following recent orders added to 
RMPR 528 give the retail ceiling prices 
for the new products indicated: No. 113, 
four sizes of Silent Grip industrial tires 
manufactured by The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; No. 114, 16 sizes 
ot synthetic rubber stop-start tires, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; No. 
ie eight off-the-road logger tires, Lee 

Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc, 

Conshohocken, Pa.; No. 116, one indus- 
trial pneumatic and one small and gar- 
den tractor ANS tread tire and_ tube, 
Firestone; No. 117, an aircraft tire and 
tube, Firestone; No. 118 one mud and 
snow truck tire, Lee; No. 119, a semi- 
solid lawn mower type of tire, i ge 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; No. 120, 
7.50-20 Rock Grip excavator- type dee, 
Fire stone; No. 121, bullet-proof- type tube, 
K& W Tire & Parts Co., Sioux City, 
lowa; No. 122, Indianapolis and dirt- 
track racing equipment tires, Firestone; 
No. 124, Life Guard tube, tractor tire, 
trailer tire, Goodyear. 
_ Order 33, RMPR 13], sets ceilings 
tor tractor tire reliners made from 
Scrap tires by A. Lakin & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Changes in Other Orders 


Manutacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceil- 
ings for sales of rubber heels and soles 
in the shoe factory and =" _replace- 
ment trades were upped Y% by 
Amendment 18 to MPR 477 Sales of 
Rubber Heels and Soles in the Shoe 
Factory and Home Replacement Trades 
-effective June 4. The increase was 
granted to maintain manufacturers’ 
base period return on current net worth 
y compensating for most of recent in- 
creases in wages and material costs. 
Manufacturers are absorbing part of such 
increased costs. 

No change is made in consumer prices 
for rubber heels and soles, OPA stated. 

The bulk of these rubber heels and 
soles are sold to shoe factories for use 
on new shoes. Amendment 18 will result 
In increased costs to shoe factories of 
less than 1¢ a pair on heels and less than 
3¢ a pair on soles. 

The small percentage of heels and 
soles disposed of in the home replace- 
ment trade is sold to consumers by chain 
and hardware stores, which will absorb 
the increased price alllowed. OPA said 
that these retai) stores are generally real- 
izing a higher margin in dollars and 
cents on sales of rubber heels and soles 
than they realized during the base period 
and thus are able to absorb the increase 
at the manufacturing and_ wholesale 
levels. 

Order 57 under 3 (e), Amendment 3, 
GMPR, establishes maximum prices for 


sales in the shoe repair trade by the 
manufacturer thereof and by w holesalers 
of certain heel and sole items bearing 
the brand name Neolite, manufactured 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. The order also sets ceilings 
for shoe repairmen’s sales of unattached 
Neolite sole items and for Neolite heel 
and toplift items. 

Amendment 1 to RO 91, SO 94, adds 
to the coverage of the order men’s 18- 
inch ankle fitting rubber boots, five- 
eyelet type—standard rubber sole and 
heel. 

Order 20, MPR 200, establishes maxi- 
mum prices for men’s golf spike brown 
rubber full soles and men’s 5-inch 
bevel golf spike brown rubber heels, 
manufactured by Avon Sole Co., Avon, 
Mass. 

Region I Order G-1 under S. S. Reg. 
47 to RMPR 165 deals with retail shoe 
repair services in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, including prices 
for work on rubber half-soles, Neolite 
brand manufactured by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Panelene brand 
of Panther Panco Rubber Co. Region III 
Order G-3 and Region III Order G-4 
cover similar service charges for Detroit, 
Mich., and for Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Michigan, respectively. 

Several orders were issued last month 
to MPR 478 authorizing maximum prices 
for pyroxylin and vinyl coated fabrics: 
No. 172, Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, 
Ga.; No. 173, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 
S. C.: No. 174, D. E. Converse Co., 
Glendale, S. C.; No. 175, Inman Mills, 
Inman, S. C. Order 176 sets ceilings 
for neoprene coated and cotton flocked 
flannel made by Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertonw 72, Mass. Order 177 (Inman 
Mills), Order 178 (Clifton Mfg.), and 
Order 179 (Converse) relate also to ceii- 
ings for pyroxylin and vinyl coated 
fabrics, 

Amendment 1 to Rev. Order 117, 
MPR 220—Certain Rubber Commodi- 
ties—in a slight pricing change permits 
manufacturers of bathing caps, as an 
alternative method, to add to ceilings 
for basic caps the difference between 
their current factory costs of the spe- 
cialty cap and of the basic cap. 

Amendment 2 to Order 283, MPR 58, 
makes changes in the preticketing of 
dress shields by I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Amendment 8, MPR 82—Wire and 
Cable—amends the sections treating of 
zone pricing. 

Amendment 16, MPR _ 598, makes 
changes in the retail prices of Firestone 
household mechanical refrigerators. 

Last month OPA _ issued _ orders 
exempting or suspending from price 
control a wide variety of products in- 
cluding: cloth back, pressure-sensitive 
industrial tape; friction tape and splic- 
ing compound; gummed stencil paper; 
luminous paper tape; truck tire flaps 
sold for replacement purposes; door 
mats; rubber, composition, and fabric 
stair treads. 

To avoid any break in the production 
or delivery of essential military equip- 
ment, OPA on June 27 authorized the 
Army and Navy, or other government 
agency, to buy articles containing rubber 
at negotiated prices, without regard to 
existing ceilings. (Amendment 31 to 
Supp. Order 129—Exemption and Sus- 
pension from Price Control of Machines, 
Parts, Industrial Materials and Services 
—effective June 27.) Rubber workers re- 
ceived a general wage increase, but no 
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corresponding price adjustment was made 
in rubber products, OPA explained. Con- 
sequently bids for government contracts 
were falling off, and Amendment 31 was 
intended to stimulate deliveries until a 
general wage-price adjustment could be 
made. The amendment suspended price 
control on government purchases of all 
military equipment containing rubber, 
such as life rafts, pontoons, airplane 
parts, and service clothing. 

Two changes were made last month in 
MPR 580. Amendment 3 to Order 98 
covers prices for Elasti-Glass men’s 
waterproof jackets and ladies’ raincoats 
made by S. Buchsbaum, Chicago, Ill. 
Amendment 3 to Order 208 relates to the 
ceiling price of men’s raincoats, products 
of Climatic Rainwear Co., Inc. New 
York; N.Y: 

(The wartime OPA pricing control ex- 
pired with June 30, 1946, but these OPA 
notes are included “just for the record.”) 


GR-S Inventories Reduced 


Inventory controls have been tightened 
on convector radiation, GR-S, special 
high-grade and prime western grade zinc, 
die cast alloy, and sheet aluminum, the 
Civilian Production Administration an- 
nounced June 14. Controls were tight- 
ened by the June amendment to Priori- 
ties Regulation 32, CPA’s inventory con- 
trol regulation. The amendment also 

made some minor changes for purposes 
of clarification. 

GR-S has been placed under a 30-day 
inventory limitation because of the 
critical shortage of this material result- 
ing from current record tire production. 

Special high-grade zinc and prime 
western grade zinc and die cast alloy 
have also been placed under a 30-day in- 
ventory limitation. The two grades of 
zinc are in critically short supply, and a 
tendency to accumulate excessive inven- 
tories has become evident. 

Tire manufacturers may now use a 
larger amount of natural ruber in making 
tread repair stock and stripping stock, 
CPA announced June 21. Tread repair 
stock of 1/16-inch maximum gage may 
hereafter be made with 62% natural rub- 
ber instead of 50% as in the past. The 
amount of natural rubber permitted in 
stripping stock (a type of tire repair 
material of ™%-inch maximum thickness) 
was increased from 50 to 60%. These 
changes are set forth in amendments to 
R-1 and to Appendix II (Manufacturing 
Regulations). 

In the body of the order the procedure 
by which cement for the manufacture of 
new shoes is obtained and certain regu- 
lations covering its utilization are altered. 

Minor changes were also made in 
codes 1 and 3 of Table B (Permitted 
Products), Code 13-A (Insulation Com- 
pounds) of Table B, and definitions and 
markings of tires and tubes. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., La Fayette, 
Ind., at its annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing May 27 reelected the following of- 


ficers and directors: FE. A. Callanan, 
president and director; J. H. Buskirk, 
vice president and a director; Roger 
D. Branigin, secretary; G. L. Sylva, 
assistant secretary; C. W. Hickman, 
Jr., assistant treasurer and director; 
and C. V. Castor, George W. Leach, 


George W. McCollough, and Calvin S. 
Yoran, directors. 
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New Stock for Plant Expansion 
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vania Industrial, has been a director 
American Viscose for the past two years 
and now becomes its lef executl 
otficer, 

The board of directors of American 
Viscose on June 5 approved an appr 
priation for preparation of the 
tor the company’s new 1 
staple fiber plant at Radtor 

I I this vear, 
a railroad 


railroad 


chiet 


] } 
plant site 





construction ¢ bridge to con- 
nect the main line with tl 
plant, grading of plant site, constructi 
oft road from property line to plant, a 
The board authoriz 
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110,000,000-pound annual capacity pla 
It is hoped that construction of the pla: 
itself can be commenced in the Spring 
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Seminar on Rayon 


A week-long “Advanced Seminar 
Ravon” for deans and instructors from 
eight of the country’s leading text 
schools began on June 3 at American 
Viscose’s textile research department 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Forty delegates at- 
tended the meetings, which covered every 
major phase of processing rayon, botl 
filament yarn and stable fiber, and the 
use of rayon in all textile fields 
seminar was conducted under the auspic 
of the textile research department's edu- 
cation branch, headed by Joseph = A 
Truitt. The need of a seminar of this 
tvpe became apparent during the war as 
a result of the accelerated develo 
of rayon and of rayon processing tecl 
niques. The schedule of lectures 
at the seminar included: “Res 
Spins a Yarn,” “Rayon—Its Hist 
Rackground,” “History of Rayon 
rics,” “Plant and Customer Relations,” 
“Rayon at Marcus Hook,” “Rayon Fabric 
Effects,” “The Washington Viewpoint,” 
“Defects of Rayon Yarn and Fabric, 
Quality,” ‘“Chemicai R 

h by AVC,” “Rayon Fibers—Insid 
and Out,” “Industrial Uses for R t 
“Future F: ” and “Rayon 
Today and Tomorrow.” 
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St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Av 
New York 17, N. Y., has made Harr 
E. Outcault assistant Manager 
the zinc oxide department. 


sales 





Westinghouse Scale-Model Factory Layout Demonstrating the Need and Use of 
New Electrical Techniques in Manufacturing 
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Houdry Expansion 
further expansion of service facilities 
{ the Houdry Process Corp., New York, 
N. Y., and the appointment of Claude 
Peavy to head the company’s process de- 
sign division, have been announced by 
Arthur V. Danner, Houdry executive 
e president. 
The process design 
widely expanded in view of the = in- 
creasing demands tor Houdry service, 
particularly in the field of the small re- 
fineries, Mr. Danner said. The division 
is set up to perform complete process 
studies as well as detailed process de- 
sign in all phases of petroleum refining. 
Dr. Peavy, whose broad background of 
process design experience in catalytic 
cracking, as well as allied petroleum re- 
fining fields, comes to Houdry irom 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., where he 
was chief process engineer in the refin- 
ery engineering division, and prior to 
hat he had been process engineer with 
E. B. Badger & Sons Co., for nine years. 
Dr. Peavy was born near Dallas, Tex., 
and educated at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


division has been 


First Machinery Corp., which 
forced to move from 819-37 E, Ninth 
St., New York, N. Y., to make way for 
a housing project, has found modernized 


Was 


quarters covering 60,000 square feet at 
157 Hudson St. New York 13. Fred 


R. Firstenberg, president of the company, 
has, moreover, eon ped both the manu- 
facturing and rebuilding divisions of the 
organization with the latest type ot 
machines, Besides serving the processing 
industries with rebuilt equipment, First 
Machinery Corp. will introduce a far 
greater line of new machines, which will 
be exhibited at the forthcoming Chemical 
Show to be held at the Chicago Coli- 
seum on September 10 to 14. This line 
will include mixers, fillers, stainless 
kettles, tanks, cappers, conveyers. 


Goodyear Sundries & Mechanical Co., 


Inc., 85 Chambers St., New York 7, 
N. Y. , on June 10 announced ~~ organi- 
zation of Goodyear Rubber Export Co., 


55 Broadway, New York 6, as successor 
to its export department, under the man- 
agement of Russel F. Stroming and Ar- 
thur H. Fraser. 


Golf Ball Manufacturers Association 


at its recent meeting in New York, 
N. Y., elected the following officers: 
president, L. E. Coleman, vice presi- 


dent, A. WG: 
Chicopee Falls, 
Philip Young, 


Spalding & 
Mass.; vice 
president, Acushnet 
Process Co., New Bedford, Mass.: and 
secretary-treasurer, James Brydon, vice 
president, Worthington Ball Co., Ely- 
ria. ©, 


Bros... Inc., 
president, 


manufac- 


The Monroe Sander Corp., 


turer of Sanco’ varnishes, lacquers, 
enamels, and paints, 10-18 46th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y., has ap 
pointed as assistant president Dudley 
B. Blake, who recently returned from 
Army service in the Far East. He will 
Supervise industrial sales promotion 
and a concentrated national expansior 


program. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Changes 


Harry BL. Weller to th 
Pennsylvania Rubbet 
has been announced 
vice president in charge 
Keller will represent the 
southwestern Pennsylvania 


\ppointment of 
sales statf of the 
Co; Jeannette, Pa: 
by RK. B. Cave; 
of sales. Mr. 
company i 


and West Vireinia. During the war he 
had served as an officer in the army ait 
forces and before that had been asso- 
ciated with Gulf Oil Co. in the = sales 
department 

Two new members have been added ti 


the sales staft ot the athletic goods 
i according to H. H 


Lynn W,. Kenne 


Rice, department 
will be at- 


sion, 


manager. 


tached to the Chicago branch. He is 
graduate of the’ University of Wllinois 
and spent 54%4 years in the army. Wayne 
M. Watson will work out of the Atlanta 
branch. He entered the service in 1942. 
New locations for branch office and 
warehouse in New York, N. Y., have 
been announced by Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber. The New York warehouse is oper- 
ating at Lehigh Warehouse Corp. of 
Brooklyn, 184 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After June 1 the New York 
branch office will be at Pennsylvania 


Rubber Co., 33 W. 60th St 


Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., 300 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has acquired 
the former Inland Rubber Co. plant site, 
northwest of Ottawa, Ill. Construction 
of the manufacturing building will be 
completed as quickly as possible and it 
is hoped that the plant will be in 


I opera- 
tion by the first quarter of next Vear. 


The purchase of this plant is in line 
with the corporation’s cininchi of ex- 
pansion to make available increasing 
quantities of Vinylite plastics for con- 
sumer and industrial goods, The new 
plant will manufacture Vinylite calen- 
dered film and Vinylite press-polished 


This production will sup- 
facilities of Bakelite’s main 
Brook, N. T: 


rigid sheets. 
plement the 
plant at Bound 


John G. Harrison, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist of the Trenton, 
N. J., division of National Automotive 
Fibres. Formerly with Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co, and later with Vulcan 
Proofing Co., Mr. Harrison recently 
completed a program of research in the 
polymer laboratories of the Polytechnic 
awarded 


Institute of Brooklyn and was 
a Ph.D. degree. 

The Flintkote Co., Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., on 


June 11 received the Navy Department 
Bureau of Ordnance Development 
Award for distinguishd service to the 
research and development of naval ord- 


during World War II. 


nance 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybes 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., re 


cently honored at its second annual din 


ner for veteran employes three 50-yeu 
Pioneers and 14 25-vear employes, and 
gold service pins were presented ti 
approximately 300 Manhattan Pioneers. 
The’ half-century veterans included 
Charles T. Young, former factory man- 
ager, and two plant employes, Andrew 


John Dotterweich. 


J. Gibson and 
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Rayon Cord in Lee Truck Tires 

















A. H. Nellen, vice president in charg 
it develo pment and research ft Le 
Rubber & Tire Cory Pa 
writing in the April hit 
the company’s house that 
all Lee truck tires with 
higli-tenacity rayon cat ut 
While eariyv tests n n Ss, aS 
compared with Double-Life cott rd 
carcasses, showed 1 some. st 1S 
fects im rayon tires, suc is excess 
growth, deterioration due to n 
ind others, these troubles have v be 
vercome to a great extent \ 
ments in the manufacture of rayon and 
n handling and processing ray cord 
he tire plant. Lee rayon es xceél 
the older type cotton cord tires 1 that 
they run at temper s; the 
rayon carcass sucl atures 
is are built up in the tire mucl 
greater degree, causing less he ruptures 
ind blowouts, and are also much mor 
esistant to stone bruisine 1 impac 
allures wing to their grea tensile 
streng 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 
Y., has transferred Joseph Brown, IJr., 

resentative for upper New 





sales re] 


York State, to the paper chemicals de 
partment in charge of sales of casein, 
China clay, satin white, and casein sol 


vents and spreaders 
recently retur ried to t 
service in th 


in upper New 


1 Leig 


le cOmMmpany alter 


Stuart 


Bay yar Plate Glass Co., Pitts 


burg Pa., last month marked the 
tieth ant Iversary ol 

of its extensive w 

In 1896, just 13 yea 

irst was produced 

Creighton, P lan 

quired eig glass 

lo ad at New Y« 





Cincinnati, Kansas Cit) 
waukee, and Minneapolis 


Plate was incorporated in 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
245 Fiftl A\ve., New York, N bes las 
ap] ointed Burt Wetherbee I 
resentat in the rubber 
fields f. We stern New Y 
Wesiestics makes his_ he: 
525 Washington Highway, : 
suburb of Buffalo, and is sales represen- 
tative General Latex & Chemical 








Corp, and other companies serving the 
rubber, textile, and paper industries 
General Electric Co. Schenect 











N. Y., has appointed Harry K. Coll 
manager f the resin and_insulati 
materials division at Pittsfield, Mass 
The ld I 
the \ als 
Serve anager 
I \ s 
with 1 
manu li Si 
in Sc scene , now spons 
bility for ver-al] inected 
with General Electri silicor 
— oils, greases, 1 Wat 
ellen as well as its Glyptal alky 


resins pe insulating materials, 
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Cadwell Appointed Director 


D1 Iney M. Cadwell has been made 
lirector of research and technical de- 
velopment of United States Rubber C 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 


was announced June 6 by Herbert E 









Smith, Formerly issistar 
gel ] i the company’s tire 
divis Il | his new 
pos fa ative and 
Sik i of ru 
ber a Ss 

A Boseman, M« Dr. Cad- 
well the University ot Chicag 
wh ived his B.S. in 1914 and 
Ph.l During World War I he 
served as captain in the Chemical War- 
fare Service In 1919, Dr. Cadwell! 
joined [ S. Rubber as a_ research 
chemist in its general laboratories. In 
1930, after 11 years of rubber and chem- 


director of tire 
the company with head- 
Mich. Then last vear 
general man- 
division with 
at the com- 
tube plants 
make his 


ical research, he became 


] > 





de vei t i 

quarters at Detroit, 

he was appointed assistant 
f company’s 

for producti 

major tire and 

position he will 

s in New York 

ll has contributed much to 

in the rubber in- 


















vatentS are to 
the pee pment or im- 
prove His research in 
rubber | many miles of tread 





-d tires, and his name 
“balls because of his part 
g of the Cadwell-Geer 


1s n most golf 











no) & SC c 

A. A. Wilcox has bee appointed man- 
ager { jobbing sales in the wire and 
cable department of U. S. Rubber, M1 
Wilcox, associated with the company 
since 1937, was formerly manager of in 
dustrial relations an d industrial engineer- 
ing in the companv’s wire n nanutacturin g 
plant at Bristol, R. I As manager of 


jobbing sales, he will coordin 
r electrical wire 
plugs to wholesale 


ate the sale 
an 


Other U. S. Rubber News 


Products of the mechanical goods rubber 
industries in the Los Angeles, Calif., area 
will reach a peak value of about $92,000,- 
000 this year, approximately 40% higher 


than the previous record of $68,320,718 
made in 1941, according to W. S. Long. 
Pacific Coast manager of U. S. Rubber. 
He also predicted that about 90,000 tons 


of synthetic and natural rubber will be 
used by rubber plants in the Los Angeles 
1 1946. about 18,400 tons more than 


Gen E B. 
ter General of the 
has awarded a 
I 


Gregory, Quartermas- 
United States Army, 
certificate to John B. 
Jickson, of U. S. Rubber, for his “out- 
standing contribution in the war effort 
as a member of the Military Planning 


of Research 





Pach Bros. 


Sidney M. Cadwell 


As a technical consultant in 
athletic equipment, Dr. 
Dickson wrote specifications and super- 
vised tests on baseballs, footballs, base- 
ball bats, and other sports articles used 
by the Army in its recreation program 

Acting to relieve the housing shortage 
in Hogansyille, Ga., and Winnsboro, 
S. C, U. S. Rubber last month an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
131 houses and apartments for plant per- 
sonnel in the two communities. The pro- 
gram calls for 60 houses in Hogansville 
and 71 houses and apartments in Winns- 
boro. All are expected to be ready for 
occupancy within 90 days. 


Division.’ 
the testing of 


The plants employ a combined total 
of more than 3,000 men and women. 
They produce annually more than 60 


million pounds of high-tenacity tire cord 
and heavy duck for shipment to the 
company’s rubber plants across the coun- 
try. Hogansville is also the home of 


Asbeston, a flameprooi fabric used in 
the manutacture of fire-fighting suits, 
burnproof ironing board covers, and 


other products. Winnsboro produces Us- 
tex, a cotton yarn treated with chemicals 
to increase its strength as much as 
70%. This product is being used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of numer- 
ous industrial products, such as threads, 
hose, V-belts, and webbings. 

An inflatable rubber  boaf, especially 
designed for civilian use, it now in pro- 
duction by U. S. Rubber for early de- 
livery. The new-type boat will be par- 
sieht practi ical for fishing and hunt- 
ing in remote spots, for sunning and 
sports on lakes and the seashore, and for 
use as a dinghy on yachts. Since it is 
eight feet four inches long and four feet 
two inches wide, it will accommodate 
four people comfortably. The boat can 
be set up and inflated, or taken down for 
packing, by one man in 10 mi nutes. Large 
valves are placed so that air can be 
pumped in quickly, or rolled out easily 
after use. The boat is made of heavy 
duck, coated on both sides with a syn- 
thetic rubber impervious to gasoline and 
oil and highly resistant to sunlight, 
aging, and abrasion. The boat is divided 
into two airtight chambers for safety, in 
case one should be punctured. Two rigid 
seats, easily removable, are properly 
located for rowing. There are handling 
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lines on each side and a tug-loop on the 
bow. Other equipment includes col- 
lapsible aluminum oars, large hand 
pump, carrying case, and_ instruction 
leatlet. A motor bracket is also available 
as an accessory and enables the boat to 
be used with an outboard motor up to 
three horsepower. In its carrying case 
the inflatable boat and_ its equipment 
weigh 37 pounds. As the carrying case 
is only 32 inches long and 14 inches in 
diameter, the boat can be carried easily 


a car. 


and Pan- 
ordered 20 ad- 


Continental Carbon Co. 
handle Carbon Co. have 
ditional hopper cars to expedite 
ments of their dustless, pelleted carbon 
blacks for which the Witco Chemical Co., 
also of 295 Madison Ave., New York 
N. Y., is sole selling agent. These cars 
have been ordered from the General Am- 
erican Transportation Co. and delivery 
is promised later in the year. The new 
cars, added to those now in use, will 
permit more efficient handling and there- 
fore more prompt shipment of the com- 
panies’ carbon blacks. Because of the 
larger production of rubber products 
especially tires, due to stepped-up effi- 


ciency of existing plants, additional fab- 


ship- 


ricating facilities, and greater use of 
carbon black with synthetic rubber, the 


demand for dustless Continental and 
Witco furnace and channel blacks has 
greatly increased. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., has 
announced that on July 1, C. L. Baker 
retired as president of Intercontinental 
and its American subsidiaries and became 
eh an of the Board of Directors of 
Intercontinental and also of its principal 
subsidiary, Continental-Mexican Rubber 
Co. Mr. Baker was succeeded as coor 
of each company by Alexander E. Edelen 
Jr., a vice president in charge of the of 
erations of Continental-Mexican Rubber 
Co., the subsidiary engaged in producing 
crude guayule rubber in Mexico by ex- 
traction from wild guayule shrub and 
now developing in that country a plan- 
tation for raising guayule shrub under 
cultivation. J. H. Linxweiler has become 
secretary in addition to his duties as 
treasurer of Intercontinental and _ its 
\merican subsidiaries, succeeding the for- 
mer secretary, H. G. Atwater, who con- 
tinues as vice president. 


W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of stearic acid, red oil, and glycer- 
ine, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
has appointed William G. McLeod gen- 
eral manager of its Dover, O., plant. 
He succeeds C. F. Williams, who was 
connected with the plant for six years 
and is now stationed in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. McLeod, who was chemical 
director of the Hardesty company since 
September, 1945, is a past president of 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society and 
is a member of the American Chemical 


Society, American Institute of Food 
Technologists, and the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence. A graduate of Clemson College, 
Mr. McLeod’s other business experi 
ence includes service with oil mills and 
meat packing concerns. He is also the 
author of many papers on oils and fats. 
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Du Pont Advances Several 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., June 1 ap- 
pointed Frederick H. Weismuller assistant 
general manager of the pigments depart- 
nent, succeeding Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, recently made a vice president and 
member of the executive committee. Mr. 
Weismuller had been director of sales 
for the pigments department since 1944. 
He had joined Krebs Pigment & Chemi- 
cal Co. in 1926, and that company be- 
came associated with Du Pont in 1929. 
Mr. Weismuller was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Krebs plant at Newark, 
N. J., in 1932, and of the Edge Moor, 
Del., plant in 1934. He became assistant 
production manager of Krebs pigments 
department, now the pigments depart- 
ment, in 1935, and production manager in 
1940. 

Five other organization changes were 
announced June 20 by duPont’s pigments 
department. 

David H. 


director of sales, 


Dawson has been appointed 
replacing Mr Weis- 
muller. Dr. Dawson, assistant director 
of color research at the Newark, N. J., 
plant since 1944, previously was a _ re- 
gearch supervisor at the Newport, Del., 
and Baltimore, Md., plants. 

James E. Booge has been made chemical 
director of the department, a new position 
with headquarters in Wilmington. Dr. 
Booge was director of research on white 
pigments since 1935, having previously 
been a chemical director of the Krebs 
Pigment & Color Corp. He first joined 
duPont as a research chemist at the 
Experimental Station in 1917. 

E. R. Allen becomes senior research 
associate reporting to the chemical direc- 
tor. Dr, Allen came to the company 
in 1919 and has been director of research 
a colors at the Newark plant since 1923. 

_ J. Krchma, previously assistant direc- 
tor of research at the Newport plant, has 
been made assistant chemical director 
for white pigments with headquarters at 
Newport. W. F. Spengeman, research 
supervisor at the Newark plant, has been 
appointed assistant chemical director for 


color pigments with headquarters ar 
Newark. 
Benton ‘Dales, whose retirement as 


head of the latex section of the du Pont 
rubber laboratory was effective July 1, 
will continue to serve the latex industry 
as consultant. His permanent address is 
25 Truepenny Rd., Bowling’ Green, 
Media, Pa. Dr. Dales was for some time 
head of the chemistry department of the 
University of Nebraska, His connection 
with the rubber industry began in 1918 
when he entered The B. F. Goodrich 
Co, research laboratories. His work in 
the field of latex technology has beer. 
continuous since the start in 1925 of 
the Goodrich development of electro- 
deposition and dipping processes. In 
1929, Dr. Dales became associated with 
Premoid Products, Inc., and assisted in 
developing its latex impregnated paper 
products. He-.has been identified since 
1931 with the du Pont development of 
neoprene latex from laboratory sample to 
its present status. 

Carl S. Williams, chief supervisor of 
duPont’s rubber laboratory at Deepwater 
Point, N. J., also retired July 1. A native 
of Cleveland, O., he received his B.A, in 
chemistry from Ohio State University in 
1913. Joining the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. in 1915, Mr. Williams 
worked on rubber chemicals, particularly 
accelerators, and became director of the 
accelerator and rubber service depart- 


ment. Soon after that company was ac- 
quired by du Pont in 1930, Mr. Williams 
was transferred to the rubber laboratory 
in charge of personnel and laboratory 
operations. He has made many improve- 
ments in the science of rubber testing 
and in the development of natural and 
synthetic rubber compositions. 


Export Controls on Tires 


Current Export Bulletin No. 341, 
June 14, 1946, reduces the validity period 
of licenses to export tires and_ tubes. 
Thus until further notice all individual 
licenses to export tires and tubes classi- 
fied on the Positive List of Commodi- 
ties under Schedule B Nos, 206000, 206200, 
206300, and 206400 will be issued for a 
validity period of only six months. No 
outstanding individual export licenses, 
covering the exportation of such 
and tubes, which were validated prior to 
June 14, will be valid after December 
14, 1946. Outstanding licenses which ex- 
pire prior to that date are not affected 
by this announcement. Furthermore, ex- 
porters are reminded that export licenses 
which have expired or which will not 
be used must be returned promptly to 
the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Office of International Trade, 
moreover, in Current Export Bulletin 
334, announces that beginning with the 
third quarter 1946 the Limited Distri- 
bution License (LDL) procedure will be 
extended to cover exportations of new 
passenger-car, truck, and _ bus tires. 
Schedule B Nos. 206000 and 206200, by 


manufacturers and traditional exporters 


tires 


of these commodities. This procedure 
will apply to new passenger-car, truck, 
and bus tires of all grades (including 


factory “seconds”) except military sur- 
plus and factory reject tires, but will not 
apply to used and recapped tires. Au- 
thorization for the exportation of tires 
under this procedure will carry with it 
the authority to export with the tires an 
equal number of tubes to be used there- 
with 

According to Bulletin 347, the follow- 
ing are removed from the Positive List 
and placed on general license for ex- 
portation to Group destinations: rub- 
ber scrap, synthetic and crude; tires and 
tire parts; tubes and tube sections. 


Revertex Corp. of America, 274 Ten 
Eyck St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., has trans- 
ferred its plant and laboratory to newly 
constructed, modern quarters on New 
South Rd., Hicksville, L. I, The new 
building, first of a series of proposed 
units, on a 20-acre section of land along 
the main line of the Long Island Rail- 
road, has shipping facilities for both 
truck and rail deliveries. The new one- 
story structure, moreover, is “tailor 
nee to meet the requirements of 
handling and compounding latex for vol- 
ume production. In the east end of the 
building a laboratory for research and 
development work is located on a 
mezzanine floor. 

Hewitt Rubber of Buffalo, N. Y., 
division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., has begun 
production of foam rubber cushions for 
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the modern luxuy cruisers built by 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. The Restfoam cush ions 
will be standard equipment on each boat. 
Hewitt technical men and Richardsc yn en- 
gineers worked together on the design 
of the new cushions for the 25 
Utility Sedan model boats now in pro- 
duction. The Sedan model is designed 
so that the two dinette cushions can be 
quickly converted to a bed. The lounge 
seat can be converted into two single 
berths, thereby giving the 
sleeping capacity of four persons. En- 
gineers at Hewitt and ye now 
are working on design of the Restfoam 
cushions for the new 33-foot cruiser, f 
production early in 1947, 


-root 


cruiser a 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
through Leo Sklarz, sales manager pig- 
ment department has announced that E. 
J. Hildebrand has joined the pigr d 


nent de- 
partment as an 


assistant sales manager. 
Mr. Hildebrand has been associated with 
the Glidden Co. for 24 years and has 
been sales manager of the dry color de- 
partment of the A. Wilhelm C ivisi 
for the last 12 years. 

Elizabeth J. Cole, Calco librari 
installed as president of the Semel 
braries Association at the annual 
ference of the organization in Bosto 
June 15. Miss Cole has been with C: 
since August, 1930, where she 
over one of the country’s outstanding in- 
dustrial libraries, 












pre sides 


The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
appointed Robert K. Spotford a ‘chasing 
agent to replace the late George Hayes. 
Mr. Spofford, formerly assistant i 
ing agent, who will also be in charge of 
purchasing for The 


( Ykonite-( ‘ollender 
Cable Co., Inc., Paterson, N. 1a has been 


an active buyer for ten years. He has 
been with Okonite since 1943. 
Celebrating Centenary 

New York Belting & Packing Co., Pas- 


is celebrating its one hun- 
It was in 1846, seven 
vulcanized 
industrial 
factory it 


pros- 
I 


saic: N: J., 
dredth anniv ersary. 
years after rubber was first_ 
successfully, that a group of 
pioneers established a small 
Sandy Hook, Conn. This enterprise 


pered, and on June 15, 1856, it was _in- 
corporated in Connecticut as the New 
York Belting & Packing Co. by William 
Judson, John H. Cheever, and A. W. 


Thompson. In 1882 an additional — 
was established in Passaic, and eight 
years later all manufacturing was move d 


to Passaic, and the Sandy Hook plant 
discontinued. 
During a century of existence New 


York Belting has specialized in the de- 
velopment and production of belting, 
hose, packing, and other mechanical 
rubber products used by industry. All 
goods are marketed through industrial 
distributors to the consuming trade 
Some distributors have been handling the 
company’s line as long as 00 years 
Commenting on the centenni 
Ruether, vice president of the company, 
emphasized the importance of research 
and development. He said the company 
is accelerating its postwar research pro- 
gram leading toward the development o 
new products and the improvement of 
the regular line of mechanical goods 
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Financing Program Approved 


TI 1olders of The General Tire 
& Rk r Co., Akrc 
ing late in May appr coed the new financ- 
ing program submit ed to them earlier 
in the mont \n increase from 85,000 

130,000 shares ot the present preferred 
25,000 sh; ires of 
and the bal- 
discretion of 








ata special mecet- 








stock was authorized, 
ha to be issued now, 
be issued at the 

{ directors subject to 
ons included in the increased 
d first preferred stock. In ad- 
_ 30,000 shares of a second con- 
ertible preferred stock were authorized, 
and authority was granted for the issu- 
5,000 shares at this time. Divi- 
redemption provisions, etc., 
of the new stock are subject to action 
to be taken by the board shortly after the 
special meeting. The purpose of the new 
financing is to secure additional operat- 
ing capital for the greatly expanded op- 
erations of the company. Stockholders 
also authorized an increase in the num- 
ber of directors from 9 to 11. 

In the thirtieth year of its existence, 
General is expanding both in the tire 
fields and in other lines of manufacture 
The company owns the Yankee Network, 
the country’s fifth largest radio chain; 
recently purchased the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. and obtained a large minority 
interest in the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
C and has begun manufacture of 

products. In Calif a, Gen- 
king rockets or the military 
civilian use on planes and 

It also is making plumb- 
and experimenting with a 
bed whic y reduces 
rk by a system push but- 
production of a combir 





certs iin 


Zt 
3 





ance of 
lend rates, 




















lation 





refrigerator and freezing unit is ex- 
pected t f the line in Morrison 
Ill., this General enters this 
new field wit! stair. Furthermore a 
new plant for mechanical ids has just 
heen opened at Logansport, Ind 


if Pent svlvania 
Mansfield, General 
has entered the mass distribution field 
the t lustry for the first time 
neral Tire for the first six 
months of the company’s 1946 fiscal year 
were greater by $5,000,000 than i 
the biggest prewar 
Pr esident i 
id 


acquisitl 


sales in 
year, according to 

A. McQueen. For the 
ending May 31, General 
in excess of $49,000,000 
prewar year was 1941, when 
t $4,000,000 was rung up. 
figures do not include sales of the 





Network, or of the foreign 
plants ees received for ope ration of 
a government-owned synthetic plant at 


General Tire Appointments 


Last month several personnel changes 
were announced by the company. 

J. J. Goldie was made director of ad- 
ministration, with ines executive assist- 
ants, H. L. Mollenkopf, general office 
manager, and R. W. Henderson, manager 
of branch offices. Mr. Goldie, with Gen- 
eral Tire two decades, started as assist- 
ant credit manager and became, succes- 
sively, manager of branch office opera- 
tions and general office manager. Mr. 
Mollenkopf began with the company 15 
years ago in the cost department and 


Was its auditor at a government plant 
in Mississippi when he went into the 
army. Following his discharge he _ re- 
turned to the company on special assign- 
ment. Mr. Henderson went to work as 
a clerk in General’s New York branch 
10 years ago. After three years in the 
army he cr a to. New York, but has 
been transterred to Akron to assume his 
new duties. 

Two returned naval officers have been 
added to the Central Division — sales 
force. J. J. Mulcahy, whose pre-war ex- 
perience Was in the company’s special 
products department, is now stationed in 
\kron; while Reed Grifhth, who worked 
in the adjustment department before go- 
ing into the navy, has been assigned to 
western Pennsylvania, 

Appointment of 20 refrigeration dis- 
tributors to handle the Frostair Duplex, 
combination refrigerator and _ freezing 
unit, was revealed by Max M. Gilman, 
general manager of the Frostair division 
of General Tire. 


K. D. Smith Returns to Akron 


After serving National-Standard Co. 
as plant manager of the Worcester Wire 
Works Division, Worcester, Mass., for 
nearly two years, K. D. Smith has re- 
turned to Akron, to the newly acquired 
offices of National-Standard at 47 W. 
Exchange St. In his new assignment with 
the company, Mr. Smith will work in 
direct contact with the rubber and auto- 
motive industries 

His automotive experience includes a 
background of 17 years with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., where he was assistant 
manager of factory operations. During 
part of the war years Mr. Smith was on 
the staff of the Ordnance Branch of the 
War Department in Washington and 
Detroit as a consultant on rubber prod- 
ucts He is also a past president of the 
Tire & Rim Association, Inc., and a 
member of the Automotive 
Engineers and the American Chemical 
S ciety. 


Socie tv of 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton 6, has announced that Richard C. 
Baker, formerly manager of the Canton 
office of Ernst & Ernst, — account- 
ants, has become ae ie with Timken 
as an executive assistant. Among other 
duties Mr. Baker will supervise all tax 
problems and affairs and will, from time 
to time, make special studies of account- 
ing and related matters. Besides he will 
assist members of the Timken organiza- 
tion in various matters pertaining to their 
financial and business affairs. 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
Mansfield, has elevated M. L. Bayer 
from the position of superintendent to 
that of divisional superintendent, with 
Wm. J. Dormaier moving up from the 
rank of foreman to the post of super- 
intendent. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 
advanced Wilfred Andrew, general pro- 
duction superintendent, to factory per- 
sonnel administrator, and Leo Pettitt to 
the office of production superintendent. 
Both men are Seiberling “old-timers.” 


Akron, has 
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Goodyear Personnel Changes 


New appointments as staff men in th 
Akron tire service department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. are kK. P 
Bott and H. W. Rulshizer, formerly field 
service representatives. Mr. Bott served 
five years as servicé representative at 
Rochester, Buffalo, and Newark districts 
prior to enlisting in the army in Septem- 
ber, 1942. For the past 18 months, Mr 
Rulshizer was tire field representative 
with headquarters at Fargo, N. D, He 
has been with Goodyear nine years and 
has been stationed at 1 





Kansas City and 
Omaha, in addition to Fargo. 

Robert S. Smiley has been made assist- 
ant manager of the company’s automotive 
products division, Before returning to 
Akron, he had been in charge of me- 
chanical goods sales at Goodyear’s plant 
in St. Marys since 1942. He joined the 
company in 1928 and has held several 
important sales including a year 
in Detroit as Goodyear’s mechanical 
goods representative. 

Don Gifford, 


chief engineer of 


posts, 


who during the war was 
Goodyear’s tire fac- 
tory at Norrkoping, Sweden, has returned 
to the company’s parent plant in Akron 
for reassignment. His Swedish bride ac- 
companied him home. Mr. Gifford be- 
came associated with Goodyear in 1929 
as an apprentice mechanic. He received 
additional training on the company’s 
engineering squadron, and when Good- 
year built its Swedish plant in 1938, he 
Was sent over to install machinery. He 
remained as a staff engineer, becoming 
chief engineer in 1940. 

Appointment of K. L. Reynolds as 
manager of the efficiency division of 
mls ear plants in Akron was announced 

1 May by F. J. Carter, director of per- 
monet Mr. Reynolds joined Goodyear in 
1927, shortly after graduating at the 
University of Illinois. From 1930 to 1935 
he headed the company’s empfoyment 
division in Akron and in 1937 was made 
personnel manager of the tire plant in 
Jackson, Mich. Mr. Reynolds was re- 
called to Akron in 1940 and since then 
has held several posts in the efficiency 
division. Reporting to him are the sec- 
tion heads of personnel efficiency, produc- 
tion wage efficiency, engineering wage 
efficiency, and the manager of the com- 
pany’s suggestion svstem 

Max F. Moyer, international balloon 
race figure and a colonel in the Army 
\ir Forces during the war, has returned 
to his post at Goodvear as assistant 
manager of the flooring and_ builders’ 
supply department of the chemical prod- 
ucts division. He will report to Ott 
C. Pahline, manager of the flooring de- 
partment and will share responsibilities 
with A. W. Biggs, who during Mr. Moy- 
er’s absence carried full responsibilities 
Mr. Moyer joined Goodvear in 1926 and 
left for war service in May, 1942. 

Edward F. Rossiter, with the company 
since 1927 and recently serving on super- 
vision in molded goods and V-belt de- 
partments, has been assigned to Good- 
year-Australia as superintendent of the 
mechanical goods division, in charge of 
production and design. He succeeds ( 
H. Maxwell, who has headed mechanical 
goods operations in Australia since 1930, 
and who is returning to Akron for re- 
assignment. 

Honorary degree of doctor of science 
“in recognition of distinguished servicé 
to humanity” was conferred upon Pau! 
W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
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& Rubber Co., by the 
University of Akron during commence- 
ment exercises held June 14 at Akron 
Armory. Presentation of the degree by 
Dr. H. E. Simmons, university president, 
followed Mr. Litchfield’s commencement 
address in which he outlined to 130 
graduating students their opportunities 
and responsibilities. 

lan LD). Patterson has been assigned to 
the newly created post of assistant mana- 
gel of Goodyear’s chemical product de- 

pment division, Mr. Patterson, who 
will be assistant to C. W. Walton, holds 
an A.B. degree from Albion, Mich., col- 
lege, and a B.S. degree in chemical en- 
gineering from the University of Michi- 
gan. He started with Goodyear in 1921 
as a chemical engineer and tire com- 
pounder. From 1927 to 1936 he was chief 
chemist and development manager for 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co., Wolver- 
hampton, England. Returning to the 
United States in 1939, he was superin- 
tendent for three years at Goodyear’s 
Plioflm and molded rubber goods plant, 
St. Marys, and during the war was as- 
signed to military products engineering 
and tire process development work. Mr. 
Patterson is a member of American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, American 
Chemical Society, and a fellow of British 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. 

\. B. Matthews has been made per- 
sonnel and safety manager of Goodyear’s 
synthetic rubber division, embracing 
plants in Akron, O., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Houston Texas. Mr. Matthews has 
held several personnel posts since joining 
Goodyear in 1925, 

Succeeding Mr. Matthews at Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. is Charles Jones, who be- 
comes employment manager of office and 
production personnel. His most recent 
post was veterans’ counselor at Aircraft. 
His assistants are A. E. Putnam and 
Glenn E, Mitchell. 

W. A. Lovett, San Antonio, Tex., dis- 
trict manager since January, 1943, has 
been named New Orleans district mana- 
ger succeeding R. J. Thoman, who has 
resigned to enter business for himself. 
L. W. C. Dye, assistant district manager 
at Kansas City for the past 312 years, 
has been promoted to manager of the San 
Antonio district. Replacing Mr. Dye at 
Kansas City is O. S. Whitaker, formerly 
assistant to J. A. Bailey, Goodyear’s 
South-Central sales division manager, 
with office in Dallas, Tex. 

Akron-born Clarence R. Bollinger, vice- 
president and secretary - treasurer of 
Goodyear’s plant in Argentina, recently 
completed four decades of service with 
the company. Presentation of a 40-year 
service pin was made by Mr. Litchfield, 
in whose office Mr. Bollinger began his 
career as a messenger in 1906. 


Goodyear Tire 


Purchasing’s highest honor, award of 
the J. Shipman Gold Medal, this year 
was made to George E. Price, Jr., Good- 
year purchasing agent, at the national 
convention of the National Association 
' Purchasing Agents, held May 27-29 at 
Chicago, Ill. Award was made _ for 
“modest, unselfish, sincere and persistent 
efforts for the advancement of purchas- 
ing and for able assistance and guidance 
to purchasing agents in their endeavors.” 
Past president and director of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Price is presently a member 
of a purchasing agents’ committee on 
economic development and chairman of 
the business survey committee of the 
Association; and also serves on the 


Association’s national advisory council 


and committee on education. 


Improved Products Developed 


Production of all sizes of passenger- 
car tires of 6.50-16 size and larger with 
an especially developed cord known as 
Rayotwist, made of rayon filaments, has 
been announced by Goodyear, Although 
the company has been making increasing 
numbers of passenger car tires with 
Rayotwist fabrics ever since federal gov- 
ernment restrictions were amended on 
November 15, 1945, announcement of the 
change-over to rayon tire cord was de- 
layed until substantial production could 
be attained. The Rayotwist tires, for the 
present, bear no_ special identification 
and are sold at the same prices as Good- 
year tires of comparable sizes made with 
cotten cords. Advantages claimed for 
Rayotwist cord are that it is lighter and 
stronger than the former cotton cord, 
that it has increased resistance to heat 
generation in high-speed service, and 
that it gives substantially increased tire 
mileage because of cooler running. 
Future production of Rayotwist tires 
will depend entirely upon the amount of 
rayon filament available. It was pointed 
out that the present supply of rayon 
filament was limited to such an extent 
that continuous production of the sizes 
now being manufactured could not be 
definitely promised. 

The important role played by the pneu- 
matic tire in speeding up the construc- 
tion of new highways and other earth- 
moving projects was told to a group of 
inter-American highway engineers on 
their visit to the world’s rubber capital. 
A group of 21 representative highway 
officials from 16 Latin American repub- 
lics, chosen from hundreds of applicants, 
spent May 27 and 28 at the Goodyear 
plants in Akron. Also in the party were 
two road engineers from China and one 
from India, in addition to Charles M. 
Upham, engineer-director of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association, and four 
other members of his staff who are 
sponsoring a 2,000- mile study tour of the 
Midwest States in cooperation with the 
State Department, Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Public Roads Administra- 
tion, and Pan-American Highway Con- 
federation. Hosts to the visitors at 
Goodyear were President FE. J. Thomas, 
J. T. Callaway, assistant to the vice 
a of Goodyear and president of 
the manufacturers division of the ARBA, 
and F. Magennis, vice president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co. 

Tours through the plants included a 
visit to the departments where giant 
earth-mover tires weighing nearly a ton 
are made for use on a wide vari2-v cf 
American road construction machiiiervy. 
The visitors also saw Goodyear’s rim 
plant, where a broad range of rims is 
manufactured from small sizes weighing 
as little as 51% pounds up to giant rims 
weighing 754 pounds and designed for 
tires up to 30.00-33. The road engineers 
also attended instruction sessions on ele- 
ments of tire construction, care, and 
maintenance, conducted by I. B. Goble, 
assistant manager of Goodyear Export’s 
tire department. Synthetic rubber will 
continue to be a vital factor in tire con- 
struction with production short cuts and 
economies that may be effected, Mr. 
Goble predicted. At present all Good- 
year truck tires and tires for earth- 
moving and grader machines in the 
United States are being constructed — 
rayon cord, the engineers were told, and 


rayon is also being used for iires 1 
Goodyear factories throughout the wor 

One of the few Goodyear engineered 
conveyer systems that have remained closs 
to home, a portable field belt operating 
on a sectionalized idler system and an 
80-foot lift conveyer, is producing 1,504 
tons of sand and gravel daily at the 
Rubber City Sand & Gravel Co, in Ak- 
ron. The system uses approximately 
1,700 feet of 24-inch belting and consists 
of a field belt which services a power 
shovel in the sand pit. This belt con- 
veys the sand to a second field belt which 
hauls the material to the lit belt. In 
praising the speed and efficiency of the 
belt system, Hal Knight, vice president 
and general manager of the Rubber City 
company, pointed out that the seven-ply 
fabric lift belt has been operating nearly 
five years without any noticeable wear. 


Goodrich Appointments 


Several appointments in the associated 
lines sales division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, were announced last 
month by M. G. Huntington, division as- 
sistant general manager. 

Ernest P. Weckesser, with the com- 
pany since 1916 and since 1943 in charge 
of selective service and veterans’ employ- 
ment programs, has been assigned a new 
territory of all Ohio south of Akron, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and part of In- 
diana, with Akron headquarters. 

W. C. James, recently returned from 
nearly three years of naval service, be- 
comes representative in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, succeeding Byron L. King, whi 
has gone into business for himself. O, B 
Volz, representative in the northwestern 
territory with he: ts sone a in Muinnea- 








e 


polis, has been transferred to the south- 
western territory with head dquas rters 111 
Atlanta, Ga., where he succeeds J. P 


Floyd, who sia has entered business for 
himself. re Volz is succeeded at Minne- 
apolis by G. W. Thompson. 

Tak, illings has been appointed super- 
distribution for Goodrich’s 
sales division, — 
ing the late R. R. Huston. With the com- 
pany 20 years, Mr. Billings bad been 
sales manager of industrial tires for the 
last two years. He had previously held 
various posts in the tire requirements 
department. 

G. A. Geer has been appointed man- 
ager of the Seattle district of the Good- 
rich replacement tire sales division, suc- 
ceeding Harry M. Baker, who held the 
post since 1931, but has retired after 33 
years with the organization. Mr. Geet 
joined the company in 1924, in the credit 
department, where he held several posi- 
tions, including the credit managershit 
of the company’s New York district. He 
went into the sales organization in 1942 
and since 1943 had been a representative 
of the petroleum company tire sales de- 
partment. 

Several changes in the automotive, 
aviation, and government sales divisions 
also were announced last month. William 
G. Zink has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Los. Angeles district 
Previously in charge of the Dallas dis- 
trict, he is succeeded bv Euell E. Bost, 
with Texas, Mississipni, and Louisiana 
as his territory. J. Ellis Huffman has 
been placed in charge of a new district 
established at Tulsa, Okla, covering 
Oklahoma and Arkansas as well as cer- 





visor of t 
phon een tire 











es in South Dakota, Illinois, 
James N. Davis has been as- 
the Cleveland office as an ad- 
automotive and_ aeronautical 
tive, and William R. Blake, 

the Washington office, has 


same assignment in the 





district 





Linebaugh has been ap- 
w buyer and merchandiser 
gerators, ranges, home 


and traffic appli- 
1. He comes to this 
rvice With the U. S$ 
‘ting officer and later 
termination section in 
the ! Ohio Central District 
He has had 20 years’ appliance experi- 
I in tl and wholesale trade. 








ence 2s 4 

Ap] t Dr. Rex H. Wilson, of 
Akron medical director the Good- 
rich ¢ ny, succeeding Donald B 
Lowe w lied March 2, was announced 
by T. G. Graham, vice president. Dr 
Wilson practiced diagnosis and internal 
medicine in Akron for five years before 


. ° 
entering military service 




















Stevens, coordinator of the 

Goodrich research division, Akron, will 
be an observer at the coming atomic 
mb demonst1 mn off Bikini island. He 
sam f a group of civilian 
scier ited to witness the tests and 
report r findings to the government 
lfred Cutler has been appointed Euro- 
pean sales representative of the Inter- 
I B. | Goodrich Co., with head- 


Switzerland. When the fac- 
N. V. Rubber Fabriek Vre- 
Hz gue, Holland, which will 

Goodrich-brand tires, is 
Mr, Cutler will become sale 
r that country and supervise 
tin company to the European 





( ntative of Inter- 

odii in the Far East for 10 
re the war started, Mr. Cutler 
in industrial products sales of 


npany in the Philadelphia 
for the last several years. 

Ryan has resigned as manager of 
yarn, rubber thread, and 
at Goodrich. Mr. Ryan 
rd with the 
January, 1911, having 
capacities including as- 
sistant buyer, supervisor of costs, man- 
ager of factory operations in the produc- 
ti f rubber sundries, surgical goods, 
fan belts, thread, golf balls, and elastic 
yarn He held his last position since 1939 
and during the war, in addition, directed 





G. K 

for el: 
golf ball products 
i nuous service rec 


r astic 
1 
las a conti 
company since 
served in many 


Goodrich sales to the Chemical Warfare 
Service Mr, and Mrs. Ryan expect to 
spend several months on their Bobby- 
V ernon Farm in Coshocton County, en- 





oying a much needed rest before mak- 
ing any definite plans tor the future. 
George Keith Funston, president of 


n ° ~ 4) 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., has 
been elected a director of the Goodrich 


rding to David M. Good- 


of the board 


company, acc 
rich, chairman 


Recent Developments 








\ ilt passenger automobile de- 
signed and engineered from the ground 
up by | to take full advantage 
t the possibilities of its Tor- 
silastic ring was recently unveiled in 





Detr put through its paces in test 
rides for automotive engineers and_ the 
press. Company spokesmen explained that 





although this particular vehicle is an ex- 
perimental one, the principle of the Torsi- 
lastic spring had progressed far beyond 





Experimental Car Constructed by Good- 
rich Using Its Torsilastic Rubber Spring 
Suspension 


stage during the war 


} 
used on LYT’s, the 


the experimental 


when they were t 
20-ton amphibious, tracked landing 
vehicles. A larger version of the spring 


has been in volume production for 
months and is being used in new urban 
buses of the Twin Coach Co. Even be- 
fore the war, several conventional pas- 
enger autos had been equipped experi- 
mentally with Torsilastic springs with 
very favorable results. Primary cbjec- 
tives of Torsilastic springing, particularly 
for light-model autos, that Goodrich engi- 
neers believe can be achieved are an in- 
herently low degree of harshness and low 
10ise level, more comfortable riding, 
minimum of maintenance, and long life 
with low operating cost, 

One of the features of the demonstra- 
ti car is a constant-level device ap- 
plied to all four wheels, to hold the 
chassis at a designed leve ] regardless of 
load changes. Torsion-rubber suspension 
lends itself particularly well to the use 
mechanism, the manu- 
facturers claim. In addition, the car 
features the use of special-purpose syn- 
thetic rubbers in many other mechanical 
elements, and the interior is ae 
finished with the company’s Koroseal. 
was pointed out that the hee oa 
spring is not confined to vehicular spring- 
ing, but is also being applied to scores of 
non-vehicular uses such as swivel chairs, 
porch swings, built-in ironing boards, 
truck tail gates, and others. Annual pro- 
duction of the springs to date has been 
between four and five million dollars in 
volume, and present production is rapidly 
overtaking the high wartime volume. 


of constant-level 


A new type of hard-surface floor cov- 
ering, manufactured by the Sloane- 
Blabon Corp., Trenton, N. J., under tech- 
nical supervision of the Goodrich Co. and 
using the latter’s raw material and _ its 
Koroseal end-product trade name, is be- 
ing put on the market by the flooring 
company. The material embodies all of 
the qualities of durability, flame-resist- 
ance, colorability, and resistance to wear 
and weather for which Koroseal is noted, 
according to L. H. Chenoweth, manager 
of plastic products sales for Goodrich. 
It is a form of Koroseal unsupported by 
any fabric, and is available in square 
flexible tire form and in a wide range of 
brilliant solid colors. In one test simu- 
lating the “denting” effect of furniture 
casters, the Koroseal floor covering 
showed but 0.5% deformation after 54,- 
000 strokes; whereas the best of con- 
ventional hard-surface floor materials 
had been broken up at 17,000 strokes. 
Somewhat higher priced than linoleum, 
the new flooring will find its market 
principally in hotels, hospitals, offices, 
ships, theatres, airports, food-processing 
industries, and generally where long wear 
and minimum maintenance are of greater 
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importance than original cost, said Hould- 
er Hudgins, president of Sloane-Blabon 


Corp. The Koroseal material will be 
formally introduced at the midsummer 
furniture markets in New York, Chicag - 


Los Angeles and San Francisco, and wi 
be distributed through the flooring com- 
pany’s nationwide sales network 


Firestone Announcements 


To independent retreaders who us 
Firestone camelback and — materials 
Firestone Tire & Rubbe o., Akron, is 
furnishing free i can me advertis 


ing, and engineering helps. Announced 
by a letter to retreaders from J. W 
Hodgson, manager of treading and _ re- 
pair material sales for Firestone, 
program will include large enameled 
signs, banners, window spots, tire inserts, 
tire spotting cards, display cards, direct 
mailing pieces, and price cards. These 
merchandising aids will not carry any 
Firestone identification, but are designed 
to enable the retreader to me rchandis¢ 
his own product and retain complete in- 
dependence. The program also ineludes 
sales training bulletins to educate the 
retreader’s organization properly to sell 
retreading to the car owner. Under this 
program Firestone is also making avail- 
able its tire retreading and repairing sho} 
manual, a loose-leaf book with provis- 
ions for revisions, which consists of 13 
sections covering every problem encoun- 
tered in the retread shop. Included in 
the book is the maintenance and proper 
installation of equipment as well as the 
steps and methods of retreading and re- 
pairing tires, Firestone is also including 
in this program a dealer packet of mer- 
chandising and advertising helps which 
the retreader can supply to his dealer 
accounts to assist them in securing more 
retreading business. 





Lee R. Jackson, executive vice president 
of Firestone, has announced the develop- 
ment of a greatly improved Butyl rubber 
compound for the manufacture of inner 
tubes. Definite proof of the superiority 
of the Firestone Butyl tube over rubber 
heretofore used in tubes came as a re- 
sult of an inspection made after five 
strike-bound automobile factories had 
resumed operations. The tests, made on 
cars which had been standing in storage 
for 100 to 113 days, revealed that air- 
pressure loss in cars equipped with the 
3utyl tubes was negligible. Pressure loss 


on tires equipped with other synthetic 
tubes amounted to from 50 to almost 
100%. At one factory where finished 
automobiles had been standing for 113 
days, the Firestone Butyl tubes showed 
an average pressure of 30 pounds; while 
the other tubes had deflated to a Fai 
pound average. Survevs in two he 
factories, where only Butyl tubes wer 
used, showed that averages of 32 and 27 


pounds were maintained, and only 
slight loss from the orginal pressure was 
noted. At another factory where the 
cars had 1 for 100 days, the Butvl 
tubes held to 30 pounds’ pressure; while 
40% of the other tubes were flat. Be- 
cause it is the practice to overinfiate 
tires at automobile factories until the 
assembled cars pass through inspection, 
no accurate check was possible on the 
original inflation of the tires examined. 
Norman B. Stevens has been 
Chicago manager of the manufacturers 
ere department for Firestone. He joined 
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-Alesson in Economy...for 
Rubber Compounders 













Y\N Synthetic Rubber 


+ Expensive Rubber Plasticizer 





= Good Results but high cost. 














Perbunan 26 or Perbunan 18 






+ Inexpensive Rubber Plasticizer 


= Good Results with moderate cost 
. . « High processability of uncured 
stock. Good physical properties in 
the vulcanizate. 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES PERBUNAN 18 PERBUNAN 26 
Comparison of Perbunan 18 with Perbunan 26 
Using a Low Cost Petroleum Derivative UNCURED STOCK \ 
Plasticizer 
Recipe Mooney Viscosity (ML) 12 minutes at 212F 38 49 
pea Extruded A Very Smooth Smooth 
Perbunan 100.0 citi nt 
conn eae ~ STOCK CURED 60 MINUTES AT 287 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 
Stearic Acid 1.0 
Medium Processing Channel Black 50.0 Rebound at 40 degrees centigrade in per cent 49.0 54.1 
Lopor 42* 20.0 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide 1.0 Compression Set under Constant Deflection 
Sulfur 2.0 of 30 per cent for 22 hours at |58F in per cent 40.2 41.9 
*Lopor 42 properties are: Specific Gravity 0.9059; A.P.I. 
Gravity 24.7; Flash Point 365F and Aniline Point 175F. This Low Temperature Brittleness Test 
product costs approximately $0.035 per pound. Deieil at degrees ares —40 40 
Check these compound comparisons carefully. These Hardness and Stress-Strain Properties 
and other Perbunan Compounds can be used Original a 
where oil resistance, durability and economy Shore Hardness 49 52 
Tensile Strength in psi 2965 2995 i 
are necessary. Elongation in per cent 735 645 i 
Modulus at 300 per cent Elongation in per cent 570 710 
Aged at 212 degrees Fahrenheit for 70 hours 
Shore Hardness 73 63 
Tensile Strength in psi 2625 2815 
Elongation in per cent 265 275 
Agid in ASTM Test Oil No. 3 at 212F for 70 hours 
Shore Hardness 36 52 
Tensile Strength in psi 960 1995 
Elongation in per cent 305 225 
! 
Volume Increase in per cent on Immersion in: 
40 per cent Aromatic Test Fluid SR-6 at Room x 
Temp for 48 hr 83 6 ; 
Gasoline Test Fluid SR-10 at Room Temp for 
THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 48 hr 32 13 


RESISTS OIL. COLD. HEAT AND TIME | ASTM Test Oil No. 3 at 212F for 70 hr 33 16 


Copyright 1946 by Stanco Distributors, Inc. = = om 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y.; First Central Tower, 106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart St., Boston 17, Mass. West Coast Representatives —H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, 
California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
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the compat I a salesman at Johnson Rubber Co., Middlefield, has technic: il manager of special blacks in the 
Des Moines, lowa, and has been manu- elected as president Richard L. Kroe- company’s research and Pai ges es de- 
facturers’ sales representatiy in the sen, president of the Cleveland Sporting partment at the time of his transfer to 
Chicago area since 1933. In his new posi Goods Co., Cleveland. Texas. 

Stevens will direct Firestone In Pampa both men will work with 
ci s with the farm equipment, earth W. L. Loving, head of Cabot research 
moving \ assenger-car and and ay —— in the field, 
ruck manufacturers in the Chicago ‘ter- a eee ail The Cabot company last month released 

iat Aeltdies showing how greatly this com- 


pany has increased its production of 


carbon black during the first five months 
N E W E N G L A N D of 1946. Cabot manufactured more car- 
bon black by the channel process in May, 

















Brig. Gen, Hermon F. Safford rc 1946, than in any other month of its 
cently was elected executive vice presi- Farrel Honors “Old Timers” history, Output of channel black by the 
dent of the Ohio Rubber Co. of Wil- Cabot plants during the first five months 
loughby, O., and Long Beach, Calif. Seventy-six employes of Farrel-Birm- © 146 was 40% higher than during the 
Brig. General Safford was rubber direc- ingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., with S@™e period in 1945. The manutacture 
or of the U.S. Ordnance Department company service records of 35 through om seIHACE-ty Pe blacks for the same hve 
duis Wand War IL. 49 years were recently presented with months was 34% above that for last 

engraved gold wrist-watches by Franklin Y€@T- All of these increases were 
Farrel, Jr., chairman of the finance com- Chieved over and above the wartime 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, mittee’ “The occasion was the Ansonia levels, when the production of carbon 
Hynes Pitner, vice president and Derby “Old Timers” annual dinner, black by the entire industry reached the 
charg sales, has opened at Car which A. Austin Chenev, chairman of | largest volume ever known. 
lisle, Pa., a Vi tore to serve ihe board of directors, acted as toast- 
dealers s sylvat i 1 master 
Nor \ s the third The Farrel-Birmingham “Old Timers” 
‘ pened by the company; organization, which has three separate Se 
thers Vewa Columbus, O clubs within the company at different 
Mr. Pitner stated that these stores are plant locations, takes its membership 
being opened only in areas not covered from employes with 25 or more years of 






226 members, includ- 


by Pharis bbers continuous service. This affair, given for 
Pau] Love has been assigne to man- the Ansonia-Derby group, was attended 
th arlisle wholesale sto1 1early all of the i 


lean of the company-wide or- 





5 it > Saies 
I S exc ring Edwin Van Ripe tho has lo P 
s ne as a Farre Ponies at yo ra New Distribution Set-Up 
P S ot ib ra and gu sts stom the , Nd Tires, tubes, and other products of the 
“ ae 7 are erty of the Buffalo and Ston- tire division of Dominion Rubber Co. 
ea < Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., will be distributed 
- Vf) 1 1 , in the western provinces by three major 
J N soars seoahi —_— distributers ; Saskatchewan, Bowman 


Bros., Ltd., with head office in Saskatoon; 
Alberta, Motor Car Supply Co. of Can- 





7 ye E New Laboratory Established ada, Ltd., with head office in Calgary; 
ul sales i and British Columbia, Mackenzie, White 
: 5 Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., manufacture & Dunsmuir, Ltd., with head office in 

of raw materials for the rubber, sata, Vancouver. 


ae and allied ind ctriec ie f Frz 2 > a 
ink, and allied industries, 77 ranklin Branches B : >. Cac. 

. ’ sranches of Bowman Bros. in Sas 

The Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., has  5t., Boston, Mass., recently revealed that katchewan are in Saskatoon, Regina, 
a ai ais sain Bar rton factory new plans have been put into effect to North Battleford, Yorkton, Prince Al- 





sperations a ffices m P ( ) Box ‘ XI and the tec hnical and sales sery ices bert, Rosetown, Weyburn, Swift Current, 
347, Akron, and 15th St. N. W. Barber- otf the company. Two key men, R. P. and Moose Jaw, Those of Motor Car 
S new and 2 actory at Rossman and George J. Duffy, have been Supply are in Calgary, Edmonton, Leth- 


First and Water Sts. Wadsworth. transferred from the Cabot laboratorie [ 
in Boston to Pampa, in the Texas Pan- 
handle, where their talents will be more 
readily accessible for Cabot production 


bridge, and Cranbrook; while those of 
Mackenzie, White are in Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Nanaimo, New Westininster, Nel- 


B. F. Goodrich a Co., Rose _ ae is son, Vernon, Penticton, Kamloops, and 
RB] Cleveland, recen aga three- = research, Cabot, nego oe E has Trail 
ae 1 he Pagal tre created a new a, ratory in T s for . 
day sales conierence with an inspec- = pn Rodos ; pine itis : a sels Rk. J. ee has been appointed Dom- 
- z : . 1 i e Sole ) OSE O ) go ( 1 ie - ‘ i ° ae 
tion of the company’s development and — wy BU} king o Pinta inion Rubber tire sales representative for 
ig gas aeeae pounding and formulation problems of : : : 
sales service iboratory in Cleveland, ail Ge Wadastiies & scr Mr Duffy Saskatchewan, and will make his head- 
al stries serves , 3 : 
j S year synthetic ) ; pean : arters < . ces ym ; 
c Hycar s} etic and Mr. Rossman will be in Texas to  @¥arters at the offices of Bowman Bros 





Representing Dominion Rubber’s tire 


Bi Th d ei ain -micals division . . 
rubber and rubber chemica livisi direct this research, at the spot where 2 
engineering and service department is 


m thos attending a+ f ) - 4 : ‘ 
Among those attending were: W. D. Cabot carbon black is made. 








Parrish, technical service manager for Mr. Rossman now heads the Texas Harold Rahn, who will also make his 
Hycar; J. R. Hoover, vice president in Branch of the Cabot research and de- headquarters in Saskatoon, acting as tire 
te ok anles<. §. 1h. Rines, staff rep- velopment dcastiee oe oe ha i Pel consultant on all tire operational prob- 
resentative, synthetic rubber and rub- will be given to production control and lems. ee es . pa 
ber chemicals; Howard FE. Anderson, the development of new blacks lair Sinan In Alberta, J. Maybin is Dominion 
Chicago and central states sales repre- in rubber. In iiacee of the Cabot rubber Rubber tire sales representative, working 
sentative for Hycar, rubber chemicals, rese roe group since 1944, he had joined 32 conjunction with Motor Car Supply 
ind Philadelphia reclaimed rubber; Ray the Cabot staff of chemists in 1937. Mr. Co, His headquarters will be at Domin- 
FE. Bitter Coast representative for Rossman was given his B.S. in chemical #0? Rubber Co., Ltd. The technical url 
all pr § the company; Dorn E. engineering at the South Dakota State ‘Sultant from Dominion Rubber’s tire 
Sauser service laboratory; B. S School of Mines and Technology in 1934 "gineering and service department for 
Garvey, sales development; Roger ( and received his master’s in physical this province will be L. G. Picard, with 
Bascom, Northeastern representative for chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute headquarters also at Dominion Rubber, 
Hvycar and rubber chemicals; Frank FE of Technology in 1936, Calgary, 

Bell. Midwest sales representative for Mr. Duffy was awarded his B.S. in Dominion Rubber tire sales representa- 
Hvycar and rubber chemicals—Eastern Chemistry at Tufts College in 1937. He tive for British Columbia continues to 
representative for Philadelphia re- has been with Cabot since 1940 and for be W. J..5. 4 Campbell who will operate 
clai 1e( C. Richards, sales Six years directed much of the Cabor from Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Van- 





rubber chemicals: esearch and development of new prod-  couver, B..C., working with Mackenzie, 
veneral sales man- ucts, both in the Boston laboratory and White. | A : } 
the plants in the Southwest. He was Dominion Tire dealers in these pro- 
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SyUibizjihg ote COSTLY PLASTICIZERS 


SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AIDS... 


Produce Softer, Non-Blooming Products; Cut Milling Time 





A big Chicago rubber processor, using natural rubber, Hycar, and 
Neoprene, called in a Sun Engineer to recommend the proper “Job- 
Proved” processing aids. 

Excessive milling time was required in the use of high-cost plasticizers, 
vegetable and paraffin oils; poor dispersion and blooming were 
encountered. 

The Sun Engineer recommended Circo Light Process Oil for his job, one 
of the processing aids developed by Sun for the rubber industry, and 
proved in hundreds of actual cases. After intensive trials, the manage- 


ment reported: | 

“We reduced milling time, obtained superior dispersions, improved . 4) Te - 
processed raw stocks, and were able to produce softer, non-blooming, 

cured products.” 

Circosol-2XH and Circo Light Process Oil are being used extensively in 

the manufacture of sponge and other rubber products. This case is IN D USTR IAL 
typical of their “Job-Proved” performance. For easier processing, 


smooth production, call the Sun man near you today. a | {eo} DU on 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

























engineering, W be located at Toronto 
iS supervis sales t e Provincial 
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Mr. Lucas, graduate \MeMaster 
University, held the pos s of man 
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manager, tire we is general 
manager textile livis be n Ss re 
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FINANCIAL 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Four months to April 
30: net income, $188,111, equal to 50¢ 


07,215. common. shares: net 


Firestone Fire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
()., and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
\pril 30, 1946: net profit, $12,845,926, 
equivalent to $6.09 a common 
contrasted with $10,481,806, or 
share, in the corresponding 
the preceding year. 


share, 
$4.88 a 
period ot 


Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. For 
1945: net income, $149,503, or 86¢ each 
on 123,404 common shares, against $456,- 
O55, or $3.30 a common share, in 1944. 


Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. Six 
months to March 31: net income, $562,- 
591, equal to $2.25 each on 249,523 com- 
mon shares, against $546,886, or $2.19 a 
share, for the year ended September 30, 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 


O. Six months ended April 30, 1946: 
net profit, $536,721, equal to $2.53 a 


with $141,013, or 66¢ 
corresponding period a 
$8,946,374, against 


share, contrasted 
a share, for the 
year ago; net 
$6,594,688. 


sale S, 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Six months to April 30: 
net income, $465,000, equal to &89¢ a 
35 64¢ a share, 


share, against $335,000, or 
in the corresponding period a vear ago. 


OBITUARY 


Charles E. Cummings 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto HARLES E. CUMMINGS, assistant 

3, Ont., according to President F. A secretary of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Warren, has elected J. Ross Belton a Inc., Passaic, N. J., and one of the 
director and a vice president. Mr. Belton 52-year Pioneers of the Manhattan Rub- 
had been gen manager of the com her Division, died June 6. Born’ in 
vany since 1943 Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27, 1867, Mr. 
STOCK OF 

SToct RaTt PAYABLE RECORD 

¢ Pfd. 1.0614 q July 20 tuly 1 

Ce 0.25 July 1 June 17 

Com 75 incr July 20 July 5 

Com. (new) 0.25 init. June 29 June 20 

4% Pfd 1.0614 q June 28 June 18 

2nd Pfd. 0.27 4/5 init. June 28 June 21 

« Pfd 0.32% q. June 28 June 21 

;% Pf 0.27 2/25 q June 28 June 21 

Fdrs 0.25 q Tune 28 Tune 14 

Pfa 1.00 q June 28 June 14 

Con 1.75 q. June 28 June 14 

Ce Pf 0.5614 q. init July 1 June 20 

Cor 2s 1g. 15 

Con 0.25 incr ] 








RUBBER WORLD 


INDIA 


Cummings first entered the rubber in 
dustry _in 1881, when he became em 
ployed by the New York Belting & Pack 
ing Co. He joined Manhattan Rubber 
as a bookkeeper on April 16, 1894. He 
was also a director and secretary of The 
Manhattan Securities Co. 

Mr. Cummings was a member of thc 
Royal Arcanum and a representative on 
the order’s supreme national council and 
a life long member of the First Metho 
dist Church of Passaic. 


Fred O. Williams 
RED OSCAR WILLIAMS, forme: 


president of the Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn., died June 15 
from a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Born in Louisiana, Mo., December 16, 
1877, Mr. Williams received his educa- 
tion there and entered the employ of 
Kelly & Williams, wholesale druggist 
sundry company, Kansas City, Mo. 
where he remained until 1909, He then 
became manager of the Faultless 
Rubber Co., Ashland, O., remaining until 
1912. He joined the rubber department 
of the United Drug Co., Boston, Mass., 
which later purchased the Seamless Rub 
ber Co., of which Mr. Williams was 
president from 1917 until 1934. He re- 
tired from active business in 1941 becaus« 
of ill health. 

Mr. Williams was a 
Boston and New York Athletic clubs, 
numerous gun clubs and the Masons. 

Funeral services and burial took plac« 
June 20 in Louisiana, Mo. 

He leaves a widow. 


sales 


member of the 





CALENDAR 


Aug. 16-17. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Fishing Trip. Coronado 
Islands. 


Sept. 9-13. American Chemical Society, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sept. 10-14. Chemical Show. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 14-17. National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc. 
Fall Convention. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Coliseum, 


Sept. 21. Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Outing. 

Oct. 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Oct.7-11. National Safety Congress 
and Exposition. Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Inc. Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 12. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. 

Dec. 2-6. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Annual 
Meeting. New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 3. Lod Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Dec. 15. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 


Group, Inc. Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
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500 ton Forming Press. We 
also build it in any size required 





Side Strain Steam Platen 
Press, built in all sizes 
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Plastic Molding Presses 
built in any size needed 


Erie Hydraulic Presses 
the Product of 40 years of “Know How” 


OR 40 years, Erie Foundry engineers and craftsmen 
Freve designed and built hydraulic presses for rub- 
ber and plastics. No requirement is too small and 
none too big. The experience, ‘know how”, which 
we have gained over this long period, is built into 
the Erie Hydraulic Presses which we build for your 
needs. In planning for your postwar production, it 
will pay you to consult with us. Your copy of Bulle- 


tin 334 will be sent on request. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/CHICAGOJ/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


397 08 For Applying Adhesives, a Rigid 
Wooden Stem Covered with a Rubber Boot 
Having a Flexible Fin at the End. F. B. Baker, 
( | 


7.105. Endless Track Mechanism for Track- 
Laying- Type Vehicles Including an Endless 
Chain Made up of Inside and Outside Links, 


with Elastic Rings therebetween. J. M. Hait, 
G iel, assig F 1 Machinery 
( 1 San Jk I f alit 
? 397,124 Molded, ‘Resilient, ee, 
sition Bearing. M. R. Buffingt l ] 
E. G. Jegze Montclair, 1 1 I. 


18 Vibration ‘Dampening Fitting in- 
cluding a _ Deformable Ring. Wi 
ssig irker Appliance Co., both 
Cleveland. O 

7.184. Fuel Container Including a Flexible 
Bag “of Complemental Sections. A. J. Klose, 








ew Calit assigr 





nts to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
rporat De 
) “Timing Relay Including a Body of 
Paci Cold-Flowing Thermoplastic Material. 
W R gg eo : kb igewood, ssigr to West 
ghouse East Pittsburg h, PP 
7 232 gt Therapestic Applicator In- 
cluding a Unit with Tube-Like Passages for 
a Refrigerant, the anne Uait Has a ey 
Coating. FE. L. B: 1 Herman A. Br 
ner + ° B iff 7 “Y 
2,397,24 A Light i Device Includ- 
ing a Light-Polarizing Surface Consisting of 
an Extremely Thin Film of Molecularly Ori- 
ented Plastic Material, Protected from Impact 
by a_ Layer of Resilient, Impact-Resisting, 
Light-Transmitting Plastic Material; the Last 
Layer Is Protected from Abrasion by a Layer 
- ae Light- — Plastic Material 
Chut » Jr. S a ( I. T. Young 
( mbridee th aan, assignors to Polar 
Cory cence Del 
2,397,248. In an Accumulator, 
tainer 


a Rigid Con- 








in Which Is Disposed a Bladder of 

Molded he eer ser ap eorioned N. « Kiss, North 
Hollyw ssig by mesne assign- 
n Rex ix Aviation Corp., South Bend 
Ir 5 

7, Surgical Suction Apparatus. PF. 
Goland a1 ( R. Drew Washingt 
dD. ¢ ssignors of tw fifths Golar 
two-f o ( R. Drew nd € » A. D 
Ke er 

7.269. In a Composite Valve, a Valve 


Body Carrying a ——, Elastic Member. 





313. Driving Belt. E. F. Gingras, 
y 
ace asa for Ppa: Valve ne. 
} Nic! Is, assign ( grid 
ASS “Cc Br 
2. ¢ Age jr ‘Assembly for _* Wheel Struc- 
ture. G. J Ly Allenhurs 
97 413 a a Shoe aceite a Rela- 

tively Thick Resilient Cellular Sole Arranged 
apg an Inner and an Outer Sole. W. A. 


ins, Melfort, Sa 





397,460 Article Having yo Elastic 
Parts Joined Together by a Composite Thread 
Including an Elastic Core Strand, an Inelastic 
Core Strand, and an Extensible and Retract- 
_ ag oe and plating the Core. 

R. Be assig 2 to W. J Horn 

25% to A. J. Miller 3ala-C a 
2,397,568 Shock proof Electrical Resistor Hav- 
ing an Exterior Sheath of Polymerized Tetra- 
waeeatay tone. E. F. Seaman, Washington, D. C 

7.57 Detachable ‘Coupling for Handling 
the Fiow of Liquid therethrough, Including a 
Pair of Coupling Boxes, a Valve Cooperating 
with Them, and 


Resilient Sealin Mean 
therebetween. A. Tow: signor te Thee 
son Products, Ir I ‘leveland, O.— 

2.397 ,¢ In a Former Pt Shoes Metal Parts, 


a Rigid Rotatable, 


reep 


a Covered Matrix. ( 
7. 
dD. RI ce 


9997 907) 





Panty Brief with Elastic Portions. 


ae Belt, or the Like, In- 

cluding an Inflatable Bladder Disposed at the 

Inner Surface of the Front Section. J. R. Ve: 
H 


ven, and L. H. Loeffel, Wes 
on mesne assignn ents. t 
( Ne H n « r 





{ As a New Article of Manufacture, 
a Base Having a Coating of Butyl Methacrylate 
Polymer Containing Dispersed therein Finely 


Divided Metallic Silver. I. Kertesz, Great 
Kills, S. L, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont 
le Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
2,397,751. Baby Pants Including a Body Por- 
tion nee of a Film of Vinyl Resin. Le R 
Ra ssigt to Rand Rubber Co., both 
n, N Y. 
In an Accumulator, a Rigid Contain- 
er ‘Maving Disposed therein a cup of Molded 
Flexible Material. W. A. Lippincott, Evans 
ton, assignor to Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chi 
t 1 in Ill. 
397,801. Snap- Fastener Including a Pair of 
Narrow Strips of Elastic Synthetic Waterproof 
Non-Corrodible Plastic Material. A. R. Mit- 
chell, Dedham, Ma 
Fluid Seal. H. M. Dodge, Wabash, 


to General Tire & Rubber Co., 














36. Synthetic Lumber Composed of 
Vegetable Fibers in a Heat-Set Resin. A. A. 






Glidden, atertown, and W. R. Hickler, Win 
hrop, both in Mass., assignors to B. F. Good 
i Co., New York, N. Y. 
8,013. Cable Grip. W. D. Kyle, assignor 
Mi aiterial Co., both of Milwaukee, Wis. 
76. Aviation Mask. A. H. Bulbulian, 
Rx » Minn. 
2,398,224 Abrasive Disk Having a Protec- 
tive Coat 


of Heat-Hardened Phenol-Aldehyde 

Condensation Resin. R. W. Hackett, East 

itree, assignor to Abrasive Products, inc., 
in Mass 

a Relatively Thick 

Layer ‘of Rubber Bonded to the Outer Surface 

of the Detachable, Bristle Anchorage Member. 











R. N. Miller, Rosemc nt, and W. H. Grindell. 
Narberth, assignors to Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Philadelphia. all in Pz 


Hair ne Bathing Cap. M. 
Sioux Cit Iowa. 

Fiexible Shaft 

gnor to Deister 

ort Wayne, Ind. 
3 In a Shielded Spark-Plug Connec- 

tor, Insulations of Plastic Material Molded in 

Place. W. R. Curtiss, assignor by mesne as- 
nments, to Great American Industries, Inc.. 

f Meriden, Conn. 

399. In a Pipe Joint, a Resilient Gasket. 


Coupling. Ss) ck. 
Concentrator Co., 










M Alexar ider, West Orange, i 
2.398.467. Atomizer. J. B. Schmitt and A. J 
Attinger, assignors to De Vilbiss Co., all of 
Tole oO 


28,506. In a Light Polarizer, a Thin Di- 
chroic Layer of a Linear, Hydrophilic High 
yank ph Plastic Material. H. G. Rogers, 
“ vokline, Mass., assignor to Polaroid Corp.. 





v De 
O 509, sett. Inking —— Stamp. J. L 
We thal, Bronx, 
_2.398,5 Pessary. "he “A. Clark, Elwood, 
Filling Mechanism for Fountain 





C. Hull, assignor to Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville. Wis. 
533. Atomizer Head Adapted to Be Ap- 
plied to a Container. F. O'’L. Killorin, Water- 
vn, and D. L. Spender, assignors to Sco- 
oth of Waterbury, both in Conn. 
Sitaeahanine Non- Metallic Percussion 
Rasmussen, Dayton, O., assignor to 
rs Corp.. Detroit, Mich. 
Inflatable Kite Balloon. D. C 
gag assignor to wg od & Aln 
., North Cambridge, both in ~ ee 
‘aan Sleeve in a Rotary Seal. 


Sr., Johnstown, assignor to Syn- 











: ees City. both in Pa. 
Erasing Machine. C. B. Fisher, 
1 Il 
398, In an Underground Fuel Storage 
System, a Flexible, Rubber-Like Fuel Con- 
taining Cell. R. B. Gray. Dundalk, assignor 
to Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle River. Md. 


2.399.086. For use in Stitchdown Shoes, a 
Welt of Resilient, Waterproof Synthetic Plas- 
tic Material. W. C. Wright, Brookfield, N. H., 
assignor to Wright-Batchelder Corp., Boston. 





1.103. In a Bonded Pipe and Socket Joint 
between Members Having Linings, a Ring of 
Thermosetting Plastic at the Juncture of the 


Lining Ends. W. O. Clinedinst, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa., assignor to National Tube Co., a corpora- 
ti of N. J 


399,157. In a Cable, Filler Elements of 
Polymerized Vinylidene Chloride in the Spaces 
between the Inner and the Outer Metal Ele- 
ro al wh a Strand. R. F. Warren, Jr., Strat- 


Dominion of Canada 


434.261. Power Transmission Belting Having 
Transverse Corrugations Retained in Its As- 
sembled Form by a Plurality of Separate Fas- 
teners. H. Brammer, Leeds, York, England. 
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434.279. In a Wheel Structure, an Annula: 
Trim Member Made from Resiliently clog 
ee” Plastic Material. G. A. Lyon, Ai 


lenhurs ie Pe ie 

43 4.326, Shaped Body Composed of a Syn 
thetic Linear Polyamide. Canadian Indus 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., assignee of W. H 
Markwood. Jr., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 


434,335. Gasket Composed of Polytetrafluoro- 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montrea 
P.Q., assignee of R. M. Joyce, Jr., Marshall: 
ton, Del., U.S.A. 

434.487. Resilient Mounting, Including Rub- 
ber Bushings, for the Handlebars of Vehicles. 
Indian Motorcycle Co., Springteld, assignee 
S. DuPont, Wilbraham, both in Mass., U.S.A 

434,490. In a Machine Tool Collet Including 
Angularly Spaced Rigid Gripping Members 
Disposed about an Axis, a Body of Resilient 


Material Interconnecting These Members. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hartford, assignee of A. M 
Stoner, West Har tford, both in Conn., U.S.A 

434,516. Reinforced Rubber Sealing Ring. 
Tecalemit. Ltd... Brentford, Middlesex, as 
signee of C. C. 'S. Le Clair, London, England. 

434,525. Endless Track for Tractors, Tanks, 
etc. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of H. F. Keck, 


both of Akron, O., U pth 

$34,548. In Securing a Rivet to a Material, 
the Use of a Jointing Cpmposition of Syn- 
thetic Resin or Rubber. A. Kremer, Londo: 
England. 

434,630. Springs of Rubber-Like Material in 
a Motor Support. Transit Research Corp., as 
signee of E. H. Piron, both of New York, 
Ly aaa 

434.643. In a Force Transmitting Means In- 
cluding Supporting Means with a Sealing Bore, 
a Pliable Elastic Sealing Plug Transversely 
Filling at Least a Portion of the Bore. S$ 
Vernet. Yellow Springs, O., U.S.A. 

434,665. In a Wheel Structure, a Cover Mem- 
ber of a Synthetic ge Material. G. A 
Lyon, Allenhurst, N. J., U.S.A. 

434,730. In a Process of abeine a Silk 
Screen or the Like Stencil, the Use of a Layer 
of a Heat-Softening Polyvinyl Resin. Johr 
son, Matthey & Co., Ltd., assignee of E. F 
Box. and F. E. Ker ridge, all of Londo 
England. 


United Kingdom 


576,410. Drums for Ball and Pebble Mills, 
etc. Wilkinson Rubber Linatex, Ltd., and F. 
McIntyre. 

576.411. Electric Cables. British sale 
Cables, Ltd.. J. L. Miller, J. Conning, and 
H. R. F. Carsten. noe 

576,417. Tractor and Tank Tracks. Wingfoot 
Co rp. 

S76 418, Resin Bonded Composite Ply Prod- 
ucts. B. F. Goodrich C 


Vibration and Shock Absorber. A 





. Ltd.. and T. H. Pentony. 

7 6. Cycle Pedals. L. Camillis. 

576,585. Electric Cables. Pirelli - General 
Cable Works, Ltd., J. J. Wright, and H. C. R 
Corbridge. 

576.631. Electrically Semi-Conducting Mem- 
bers. Westinghouse Electric International C 

576.643. Treads of Pneumatic Tires. United 


States Rubber Co. 
576,647. Filamentous 
Linear Fiber- warren. J 


Structure of Synthetic 
ee Imperial 


Chemical Industries, ar 

576,748. Endless Track. ‘for Vehicles. G. O 
Tones. 

” 376.767. Wheel Brake Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. J. Butler. 

576.847. Endless Track Landing Elements 
and Means for Mounting Them on Aircraft. 
G. H. Dowtv. 

576.904, Brake and Like Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. J. Butler. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,397,231. Coated Light Polarizers. Cc. £ 
Barnes, Acton, Mass., assignor to Polaroid 
Corp., Dover, Del. 

2,397,838. Elastic Fabric Having the Ap- 


pearance and Feel of Non-Elastic Fabric. M. 
A. Chavannes, Gen thod, Switzerland, assign« 
to American Ecla Corp.. Dover, Del. 





2,398,108. Spraying Metal on to the Surface 
of a Base Material. E. S. Mott, assignor 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,398,698, Inserts for Rubber Valve Stems. 
J. C. Crowley, Cleveland Heights, assignor t 
Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. : 

2,398,876. Forming a Tube of Organic Plastic 
Material. J. Bailey, West Hartford, assignor 
to Plax Corp., Hartford, both in Conn. 

2.398.890. Reinforced Abrasive Articles. E. 
E. Howard, Buffalo, N assignor to Carbor 


undum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
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In the textile world, In- 
dustrial’s ‘Continuous 
Process” for producing 
superior rayon yarn has 
long been famous. 


When the demand came 
for high tenacity rayon tire 
yarn, a new chapter was added 
to the story of this versatile ma- 
chine. This chapter deals with stretching 
the yarn to reduce elongation and increase 
strength as well as applying the finish that 
prepares the yarn prior to its wedding with 


rubber. 


By conventional methods of rayon production, 
high tenacity yarn must be slasher-stretched 
and finished after the yarn is collected into a 
package. That requires putting these spinning 
packages on creels and processing the yarn as 
it passes through the slasher to be wound up 
on beams. 


y 


Ray We 


CORPOR 
CLEVeLann Onto 
NEW York OFFICE. Soo FIFTM AVE 


a 
A 


RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 















But, as a result of the 
individual thread treat- 
ment afforded by the 
“Continuous Process;’ In- 
dustrial’s Tyron yarn is com- 
pletely stretched and finished 
as it passes over the thread ad- 
vancing reels. 


When it is wound on bobbins at the last 
stage of the machine, it can go directly to 
twisters to be UP-twisted into tough Tyron 
cord. Thus, not only are the characteristic 
qualities of “Continuous Process” production 
retained but an entire extra operation is elim- 
inated, and a more efficient cord twisting 
method can be employed. 


Though this chapter is new, it echoes the 
theme of preceding ones—for improved prod- 
uct and increased efficiency in rayon produc- 
tion, look to Industrial! 


MAKERS OF 


and 


“TYAON 
H { ‘1 H } 
e 8 See) 


= = 
YARN, CORD AND FABRIC *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Dominion of Canada 





$34.27 Laminated Thermosetting Sheet 
Material. DD. Gor London, England 
434,329 Extruding “Articles in the Form of 
Films, Filaments, Tapes, etc., ae Normally 
— Ethylene Polymers. Canadian Indus 
s. iA Montreal, P.Q., assignee of E. L 
1 Wilmingtor Del U.S.A 
Vulcanized Blown Rubber Article. 
4 , Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 
434,635 "Condactars with Helix Insulators 
Extending aig Peg Thereof. LL H. 
Mori: 1 assignee of one 
the 1 t ‘ged York, N. ¥ USA. 


434,727 -7 Making Articles of Rubber-Like 
Material by Direct Deposition in the Desired 
Shape of Solids of an Aqueous Dispersion of 
a Copolymer of Butadiene and a Monovinyl 


Compound nternatior Latex Processes, 
_ | Eng assignee f ¢ R 
¢ ly n Cit Cor U.S.A 

oo Manufacturing Elastic Bags by the 
Dipping Process. I I ries. Ine.. 
Jerse t Ny. Ssigt ct R. Ff | 
rN N N. t nt S.A 

434.77 Fibrous Mat of Thermoplastic Cel- 
tulose Derivative Fibers. Sylvar ly strial 
Cor | \ ssignes S 
l ( stnut H P 
USA 

434,77 Making a Paper Product from an 
Aqueous Suspension of Paper- Making Fibers 
and Synthetic Resin Fibers s 
¢ ( : \ g 
c. Ss West H h, M 
in th S.A 

434.°74. Making a Shaped Felt Structure from 


a Mass of Fibers Including 
Fibers. st ( I s 
burg : I ; 4 >. 8 s. West 
Harw \ t ! e U.S.A 

$34.7 Molding Plastic Material. \\ 


Thermoplastic 


United Kingdom 


57 Electric Cables. s 4 I 
\ t ; ( | 

$7 Flexible Tubing 
C, G. Ler 

576,8 Rubber Articles from Latex. 
Industries Li a 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Coating Compesition, Including a 
Solution of Polystyrene, a Wax, Another Ther- 
moplastic Resin, and, as Plasticizer, the Dis- 
tillate Obtained by Distilling Polymerized 
Alpha-Methyl-Para-Methy] Styrene. | Dres 
ius N \ N \ t B Ande 


Manle \ ] ssigt a ta « : ( 
Amer 


Hor rh 
2.397.14 eureaston Material Including a 


Water- Solubse Alginate, a Filler and Barium 
Bromate. Ho B ] Mont t i | 
44. Impression Material Including a 


Alginate, and a Setting Agent 
Group of Calcium 
] Molt I 


Water-Soluble 

therefor Selected from the 

and Strontium Sulphide. | 
7.14 Impression Material Including a 

Water- Soluble Alginate, a Filler and an Alka- 

line- Earth Chromate men wr 4 saeat. H B 

Toy M r N nat I 
397.14 Polymerizing Butadiene and Acry- 

lonitrile with the Aid of a Water Solution of 

Friedel-Crafts —— ee an Emulsi- 

fying Agent. Hi. Bb | Cit 

W. I. Sparks, I eth th in N. J 

rs t Star t oO Development ( 

poration of De 

2,397,194. Liquid Thermosetting Resin Adhe- 

sive Including the Resinous Condensation 

Product of Aqueous Formaldehyde, Urea, and 

P rtland 


Aqueous Ammonia. ( H. M 
Oreg. 

2,397 21 Acceleration of the Polymerization 
of Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbons with the Aid 
of an Aged, Aqueous Solution Containing a 


Water-Soluble Persulfate and a Water-Soluble 
—— BE 8. &F \kror O., as 
signor t F.G ri ( New York, N \ 
2,397 ,205 Resinous Product Obtained by Re- 
acting an Acyclic Terpene Hydrocarbon Having 
Three Double Bonds per Molecule with an Al- 
dehyde from the Group of Formaldehyde and 
Tri-Oxymethylene, in the Presence of a Cata- 


lyst from the Group of an Inorganic Acid, an 
Unsubstituted Organic Carboxylic Acid of 
between One and Six Carbon Atoms, and an 
Organic Sulfonic Acid. A. L. Rummelsburg 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del 

397,240. Ester Resin Including the Reaction 
Product of a Cyclopentadiene Adduct of Maleic 
Anhydride with a Polyhydric Alcohol, and a 
Reactant from the Group of Fatty Acids of 
Drying and Semi-Drying Oils, Their Mono- 
glycerides and Their Oxidized Tri-Glycerides. 
W. H. Butler, Bloomfield, N. 

lite Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
7 Polymerization of Ethylene and 
Vinytidene Chloride in the Presence of a Per- 
aah rigger Catalyst. W. E. H: inford, Wil 


assignor to 








J. _R. Roland, McDaniel Heights, 
a nors to E l du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

In : Wilt ington, both in Del 
237. As a New Composition, a 
Silicol Methacrylate. B. E. Ostberg, Arling 
issigi Polaroid Corp., ri scudidar 

t n Ma 

397.32 Plastic, Non-Inflammable Composi- 


tion, Including Ethy! Cellulose, a Plasticizer 
and a Water-Insoluble Heavy Metal Oxalate. 
W. W. Koch, assignor to Hercules Powder Co.. 

t f Wi rton, ‘Del 

397,323 Synthetic Resin Produced by Di- 
gesting a Natural Furfural-Yielding Material 
with Steam in the Presence of Acid to Liber- 
ate Furfural and Other Volatile Substances in 
the Vapor Phase, and Reacting on that Fur- 
fural and Other Vapors with Phenol —. in 
an Alkaline Environment. J. J. Trefz 

L 


5 5s re rg, Glenview, 





1. | rete lick ton, h in IL, as trustee 
2,397,338 Producing Filaments, Films, and 
the Like from a Solution of Viscose Containing 
an Ethylene Oxide er _H Cowling, 
Chester, P ssignor Ame 1 Vise st 
Cory Wilmington, De l 
7.34 Subjecting a Sheet of Polyvinyl 
Alcohol to the Action of a Bath Including an 


Acetalization Catalyst and _ Isopropyl- — 
to Produce Hollow Articles. J. Dahle. Ws 
Newtor ssignor. by mesne assignments. 
Py } } +s Brush ( . Northampt } 

M 


2.397 55 Reaction Product of Isophorone, Al- 
kali Metal Hydroxide, and Sulfur. (). Hi 
pert, Newarl N. J 

2.307.372. Vulcanizable Composition Includ- 
ing a Polymeric, Conjugated Diene Elastomer, 
and a Monomeric Ester - a Beta ou yrectyuc 


Acid. H S. Rothrock and W. H We as 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours &Co.. 
It 11 of Wilmingtor Del 

2,397,395. Preparing Guanamines by Heating 
an Acyl Dicyandiamide with Cyanamide in 
the Presence ‘of Water. P. Adams, Stamfor 
Conn., assignor American Cyanamid Ca., 
New York, N 


Y 

7 399 ‘Vulcanizing Polychloroprene Syn- 
thetic Rubber with the Aid of an Additional 
Compound of a Halide of an Element of the 
Group of Aluminum, Antimony, Boron, Cad- 
mium, Chromium, Cobalt, Copper, Iron, Lead, 
Manganese, Nickel, Tin, and Zinc, and a Ni- 
trogenous Organic Rase Which Does not Con- 
ate ve to-Nitrogen 





tain a mane. M 
Baird, B Habgood, D. A. Harper. and J 
\ Hendr Slackley. Ma ncheste E1 
ssigr Im] 1 Che il Industries. I 
rporat f Great I 
17 409 Vulcanizing Rubber and Rubber- 


Like Materials in the Presence of Sulfur and 
an Accelerator Includine the Stable Chemical 
Complex Obtained by Fusing One Mol Part of 
a Diarylguanidine-Zinc Chloride Adduct with 
One to 12 Mo! Parts of Para-Formaldehyde and 
from One to 12 Mol Parts of a Substance from 
the Group of Mercaptobenzothiazole, Benzothia- 
zole Disulfide vay gay pec ponecagrens Ae R 


Davis, Riverside. n., assignor to Americ 


Cvanat ( Ne w Yor N. 4% 
» 397 43 Producing a "Rutile Pigment from 
Hydrated Titanium Oxide. ID 3 vce as 
t assignments, to me 
Erasias a New York, N. \ 
2 397 437 re a - Cellulose Compound. 
1. B. Rust. West Orange and W HM. Vat 


» 307.548. Resinous Condensation Product 
Prepared by Partially Deesterifying in the 
Presence of an Acid Deesterification Catalyst 
and a Carbonyl Compound, a Copolymer of a 
Mono-Vinyl Ester of a Saturated Monocarboxy- 
lic Acid with a Mono-2-Chloroallyl Ester of a 
Saturated oer Acid. W. O a 

F. Fowler, Jr.. assignors s 

Kodak ‘ ib of Veer Y. 

7,58 eainueheete Separating Cyclopenta- 
diene from a Mixture Containing ate rt 
diene, Isoprene, and Piperylene. A. is. We 
Drexel Hill. Pa., assignor to United Gas oy 
provement Ce a poration of Pa. 

Tesulation Composition for Conduc- 
tors Including a Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride 
and Vinyl Acetate and a Plasticizer Consist- 
ing of Approximately Equal Parts of Hydro- 
genated Methyl Abietate and a Mixture of 
Acetylated Castor Oil, Butoxy Ethyl Stearate 


2.397.592 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


and Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate. A. O. Blades, 
Rome, assignor to General Cable Corp., New 
York, both in N. Y, 

2,397,600-601. Preparing a Resinous Product 


from a Mixture of Polymers of Cyclopentadiene 


and Unsaturated Glyceride Oil. H. L. Gerhart 
Miiwaukee, Wis., and L. M. Adams, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., assignors to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,397,612. In the Manufacture of Safety 


Glass, an Interlayer Consisting of a Plasti- 
cized Flexible Sheet of Polyvinyl Acetal. \\ 
H. Lycan, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2,397,627. For Adhesively Bonding Rubber 
to Other Surfaces, a Composition Including a 
Rubber Derivative Obtained by Depolymeriz- 
ing Dissolved Raw Rubber, a Partially Reacted 
Soluble Phenol-Aldehyde Resin, and a Harden- 
ing Agent for the Partially Reacted Resin. () 
N 


H. Smith, West Englewood, + assignor te 
United States Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y 
2,397,724. Resinous Materials Obtained by 


Copolymerizing a Monomeric Mixture of Vinyl 
Chloride and Trichlorethylene. () Cass 
Nia igara Falls, issignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
), 397,727. Synthetic Compositions from Liquid 
Organo- Siloxanes. \\ Daudt, assignor t 
Corning Glass Works, both of Corning, N. ¥ 
2.397,774. Removable Pressure-Sensitive Ad 
hesive Masking Sheet for Service under High- 
Temperature Conditions Which Includes a 
Backing and a Coating Including a Rubber, a 
Coumarone-Indene Type of Tackifying Resin 
and a Vulcanizing Agent. D: F 
jaton Rouge, La., assignor te In lustrial Taye 
Corp., North Brunswick Township, 'N I. 
397,800. Photographic Element Including a 
Support on which Is at least One Water-Per- 
meable Layer Composed of Hydrolyzed Inter- 
polymer of an Aliphatic, Terminally Unsaturated 
Monoolefin of Two to Four Carbon Atoms, and 
a Vinyl Ester. D. M. McQueen, Newark 
assignor ot E : iu Pont de Nemou s * 
nc Wilmin beth in Dei iGealhs 
397,89] Semounerie Acrylic Acid Obtained 
by Passing Molecular Oxygen into an Anhy- 
drous Solution of Acrolein in an Organic 
Water-Miscible Solvent Containing Dissolved 
Vanadic Acid. K. H. W. Tuerck, Banstead, 
E Distillers Co., Ltd., Ed 











Buckley, 





aSsisnor t 
. Scotlan 
17,895. New “Synthetic Compositions Ob- 
tained by Intercondensing a Partially Con- 
densed Methyl Siloxane with Trimethylethoxy- 
ag in the Presence of Water. E. L. Wat 
k, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Cc 





rning Glass 


Wi 






» Corning, N. ¥ 
2.397.942 "Paste Including Polymerized Vinyl 
Halide, an Aromatic Triester of Phosphoric 
Acid, a Glycol Ether Phthalate and a Hard 


Thermoplastic Polymer Other Than Polyvinyl 
ve E. F. Brookman and L. M. Smith, 

of Welwyn Garden City, England, as 
signe to Imperfa 1 Chemical Industries Ltd., 
ration of Great Britain 

x Improved Process of Extracting 
Selatlons from a Mixture of Saturated and 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons, with Ammoniacal 












Cu prone Acetate Solution. S. W. Wilson. 
Baton Rouge. La., assis to Standard Oil 
Development Co.. a corporation of Del. 
2.398.080 Nitrating era eee 
G. V. Caesar, Staten Island, and M. Goldfrank, 
rs to Stein, Ha ll & Co.. Ince., ets ot 
l he th in \ 





898,102  Coagulating Latex by Adding an 
Equimolecular Mixture of Chloral ee pore — 








an Alkali Metal Cyanide. J. K. Lockridg 
Inglewood, Calif., assignor to W ioukont Lon., 
k te. 
398.103. Producing Diene Hydrocarbons by 


Pyrolyzing an Acylated 1-Alken-4-0l at a Tem- 
perature between 500 and 600° C. to Remove a 
Molecule of Carboxvlic Acid and Then Sepa- 
rating the Hydrocarbon from the Acid. J. R 
Le t Wingfoot Corp., both of 





308.195. Emvlsion Polvmerization of Buta- 
dienes in the Presence of a Paraffin — 


Sulphur pope vont G P. Mack, acksor 

Heights, assigt to Advanc picens & 

Chemical Corp., — York, both in N. ¥ 
2.398.154. Vulcanizine Zinc-Free Rubber by 


Treating It with a Sulfur-Containing Bath of 
a Hydrocarbon-Di-Substituted Dithiocarbamate 
of a Metal Whose Oxide Is an Accelerator 
Activator and a Hydrocarbon - Disubstituted 
Ammonium Salt of a Hydrocarbon-Disubstituted 


Dithiocarbomate. and Then Vulcanizing the 
Impregnated et: R R Olis Akron. and 
H Tt. (ram nvahno “alls hoth in O 
2,398.30 esniae. acai Resin. F. A. Hes 
sel. Upper Montclair, and J. B. Rust, Verona 
both in N. J issignors to Ellis-Foster Co., a 
ration of N. 


398 321, Rubbery Polymerization Product of 
Butadiene- 1,3 and Benzal Malononitrile. Dd. FT. 
Mowry, Dayton, O., assigno to Monsant 
Chemical Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,398,331. Heat- Curable Composition Including 
a Water-Soluble Polyhydric Phenol, a Water- 
Soluble Hard Acetone - Formaldehyde Resin, 
and, as Curing Catalyst, an Ammonium Salt 
of a Strong Acid. J. B. Rust, West Orange, 
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Q. How can | cut friction... get less 
heat build-up? 


Q. Where do | get maximum purity ? 


Q. Where do | get good blue-gray 
undertone ? 


To manufacturers of rubber, either 
synthetic or natural, these questions are all important in the 


selection of the proper blacks. 


This formulation of precision-made lampblack has proved defi- 
nitely superior in smoothness... with less friction, less heat 
build-up ... especially important where flexing is encountered. 
This special process lampblack also is practically free from 
empyreumatic matter and has a maximum degree of purity 
and carbon content (Typical analysis: Free Carbon, 99.29%). 
Trial samples and expert counsel in adapting these better blacks 
fo your processes are available on request... write, wire or 
phone; MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








"Stable Aqueous Emulsion of Poly- 
and M. Kuar, 


vinyl Acetate. H. M. Collins 





gan Falls, assignors to Shaw 
in ‘ il Ltd., West Montreal, I 
- <> i 

> 398,35 "Milling Hydrated Lime into an Al- 
kyl Acrylate Polymer, Molding the Mixture, 
and Then Heating, to Produce an Alkyl Acry- 
late Polymer Having Elastic Properties Simi- 


lar to Those of Vaicaniood 7 EF. CC. At- 
we i, New H A. = imbridge, both 
in Mass., assignors, by ne assignments, t 
National Dairy Products (¢ New York, 


8.388. Making a Laminated Stock from Fi- 
brous Laminae Impregnated with the Resinous 
Reaction Product of a Mixture of a Resorcin 
and Formaldehyde in the Presence of a Mild 
Alkaline ong tp Having a suacoypey ee 
A. J. Nort Wells, . 1 nnsyl- 
vania Coal Py lucts Petr 

2,398,408 Treating Substantially, pte Liquid 
Butadiene to Prevent Polymerization on Trans- 
portation or Storage over an Extended ee 


of Time, W A Schulze and G H. Sh 
<9 ratior =z Del. 

2,398,479-480 ‘Addition ‘Compounds of the Class 
of “Halogenated gees and a ag 8 








llips 











Thioethers. W Vaughan a Rust, 
Berkeley, assignors to eo? Dev € aekie 
Sar ede 

2,398.48 “Boe Fluoro. Dichloro-Styrene. Vv 
Weinmaye Pitr a assignor ae F 
du P de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wileminstea. 
de ] 
308,575. Alpha, Alpha-Bis-(Beta’- ‘ge oT 
kyi)- Aryl- ea ggg F. Bergel, N Hir 
ley, | d H. Ri ececackian . as 
sigrT s t s+ Pri ts, Litd., all of Wel- 
Vv Garden City, England 

> 308.613. Purification of Latices of Rubber, 


Balata, Gutta Percha, Etc. by Treating Such a 
Latex with a Dilute Caustic Alkali at Elevated 
Temperatures to Cause Precipitation of Heavy 
Impurities therein, Separating a Small Fraction 
Containing the Impurities, and Then Dialyzing 


the So- oe Latex to dingy 4 It Further. H 
R. Braak, 


Java, assignor, by 


atavia Ce 
it t , Washington, 









: Acyclic. Monoketones from : ‘a | Normal 
Butylene. H. L. rne 


Yale and G. Ww. ea 





y, assignors t | Deve a 
Francisco, b 1 
Sonnets Styrene Distillation. W. 
omer, Westf ig Sus assignor to Lun 
. New York, 





3.735. Sealing bes _— Sheet Ma- 
terial "Coated with a Thermoplastic Adhesive 
Composition Including an Asphalt Blended with 
an Unmilled Reaction Product of Rubber and 
a Halogen Acid of Tin. L. Davis and ei 
Tuukkanen, both of Worcester, s) 
aurin- Jones Co.. Brookfield, both in Mass 

3 Solid Thermoplastic Copolymer of 
Styrene and a Nuclear Halogenated Styrene 
Having not More than Two Halogen Atoms in 


assignors 





the Molecule. R. R. Dreisbach, assignor t 

Dow Chemical Co.. both of Midland, Mich. | 
398,757. An (Alkoxymethoxy) Acetonitrile 

Having the Formula ROCH.OCH.CN 2: 3 


E. I. du 





jer and W. M. Bruner, aieer® te ; 

ont de Nemours & Co., Inc., all of Wilming- 
ton. Del. . 

2,398,803. Chlorinated Polythenes Containing 


60 to 75% by Weight of Chlorine, Which Are 
Soluble in Cold Carbon Tetrachloride and Have 
a Tensile Strength over 400 Kilogram per — 
ecoega «ped at a &. J; R. Myles ane F. B. 

rth } Englan assig s to "im- 
ation 






ries, — a ~ corpor 


I 
2,398,837. Production of Butyl Alcohol and 
Acetone from Uninverted Molasses Mash. E 
F. McCoy. assignor to Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, both of Madison, Wis. 
2,398,882 Thermoplastic Composition from the 
Class of Polystyrene Resins, Methyl Methacry- 
late Resins, and Celluose Esters Plasticized 
with a Mixture of Alkyl a Ac. 
Clark. Kenmore, assignor to Mathieson Alkali 
1c. New York, both in N. Y. 
‘ Catalytic Polymerization of Mono- 
olefinic Organic Compounds. G. L. Dorough, 
ra Falls, N ; ignor tc E I. du Pont 
ours & Co., Inc., Wilming Del 
30. Separating Butadiene in Mixtures 
of ‘Gelade and More Saturated Hydrocarbons. 














W._ W. Gary, nor to Filtrol Corp., both 
of Los Angeles, f 
2,398,973 eee Isoprene Contaminated 


with Impurity from the Group of Acetylenic 
Material and Aldehydes. F. J. Soday, Swarth- 
more, Pa., assignor to United Gas ‘In iprove- 
ment Co., a corporation of Pa 

2,398 976. Rubbery Polymerization Product from 
an Aqueous Emulsion of an Olefin, Benzene, a 
Diolefin of the Formula CH.—CH—C 


X 


Where X Is of the Group of Hydrogen and an 
Alkyl Radical, and an Aliphatic Olefin from the 
Group of Butylene and an Amylene, Polymer- 
ized in the Presence of an Oxygen Yielding 
Peroxide Coteret. Cc A. Thomas, Dayton, O., 
assign M nsant¢ Chemic il 0., st: Li uls, 
Mc 
2,398,098. Softening and Plasticizing a Poly- 
meric Organic Sulfide Obtained by the Reac- 
tion of an Alkaline Polysulfide and an Ali- 
phatic Dihalide Having the Halogan on Sepa- 
rate Carbon Atoms. E. S. Blake, Nitro, W. Va 
ssignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


390,019, Adhering Rubber to the Surface of 
a Metal Which Has the Property of oe 
. ct ta ‘Colored Metal Sulfide. H. W. G 

yah ills, and M. E 
o G8. F. 


9.049 iateihee 1,3-Butadiene 7 Dehy- 
dration + sc ppd = T. H. Manninen, 
yn assigt to [ Ss i d i 
l, ae New Yor x N. 7. 

2,309,053. Heat Resinifying Furfuryl Alcohol 
in the Presence of a Chiorinated Tricresyl 
Phosphate Containing Chlorinated Methyl 
ss Hl as a Resinification Catalyst. B. W. 
Nordl 





N ew 

















der, —e ady, Y., assignor to Gea 

eral Electric ¢ rporation of N. Y. 
2,399.15 Purifying "Raw Resinous Rubber 
from the Group of — and Dardetion. P 
t °r Phil: delp a, R. K. Eskew, Glen 
H:z an Philadelphia, all in 


ed States of Ca. 
cret: ary of Agriculture 





Dominion of Canada 


434,325. Preparing an Alkyl Ester by React- 
ing a Cyclic Formal with Carbon Monoxide in 
the Presence of an Acidic Catalyst. Canadian 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 

Gresham, Wilmington, Del., U. 

434,327. Treating a Polymer of Ethylene with 

at Least One Vinyloxy Compound to Produce 








Alpha, Omega- ig rede Acids. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Mont bal a. 0., assignee of 
\ Hantord, Wilmington, De U.S.A. 





434,328. Coating Composition Teaciine an 
Alkyd Resin Modified with a Vegetable Oil 
Having Drying Properties and an Anti-Fogging 
Agent from the Group of Uncombined Thiourea 





and Diphenyl Thiourea. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of R. C. W 
Philadelphia, and H. R. Youn Aldan oth 
in Pa., U.S.A. 

434,332. A Methyl Methacrylate Syrup Adapt- 


ed for Forming Cast Sheets between Two Glass 
Plates Separated by a Compressible Gasket. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of B. M. Marks, Newark, N. J., U 
434,333. Preparation of an Alkyl Ester of 
Methacrylic Acid from a Mixture of Acetone 
Cyanhydrin Oleum and an Aliphatic Alcohol 
in the Presence of a Polymerization en 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. , as- 


signee of H. R. Dittmar, Wilmington, “ew 
U.S.A. 
434,337. Manufacturer of Vinyl and Ethyli- 


dene Esters by Reacting Acetylene with a Car- 
boxylic Acid in the Presence of a Small Amount 
of Cacodyl Oxide. Canadian Ogee ies, Ltd. 

Montreal, P. Q., assignee of F. O’N. Co cker- 
ille, W aynesboro, Va., U.S.A. 

434,398. An Adherent Insulating Composition 
for Electrical Conductors Including an Inor- 
ganic Filler Bonded with a Silicic Acid Sol 
Produced by Combining Ethyl Silicate, Normal 
Hydrochloric Acid and Ethylene Glycol Mono- 
butyl Ether. Western Electric Co., Inc., as- 
signee of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
both of New_York, N. Y., assignee of C q. 
Christensen, Summit, N. J., both in U.S. A. 

434,461 Diazine Derivative. Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee 
of G. F. D’Alelio and iD W. Underwood, both of 
Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

434,467. Damping Fluid Including a Liquid 
Polymeric Organo-Siloxane. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., assignee of R. R. Mc- 
Gregor, ee and E. L. a Pittsburgh, 
both in both in the U.S.: 

434,508. Furniture Finish including Chlori- 
nated Rubber, a Lesser Proportion of Polymer- 
ized Vinyl Acetate and a Plasticizer from the 
Group of Chlorinated Paraffin and a Liquid Long 
Oil Non-Drying Oil Modified Alkyd Resin. 
Raolin Corp., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
J. W. Ra ynold s, Easton, Pa., both in the 
U.S.A. 

434,528. Treating Yarn of Regenerated Cellu- 
lose with an Aqueous Composition Including 
Polymerized Ethlylene Oxides, a Wetting 
Agent, and a Substance from the Group of 
Polymerized Methacrylic Acid and Derivatives 
thereof. C. Dreyfus, New York, N. Y., assignee 
of G. W. Seymour and D. Y. Millee, both of 
Cumberland, Md., U.S.A. 

3 : ee me aie American 
New York, N. Y., assignee of J. 
; Conn. u uA. 

434,645. Producing Adhesives from Condensa- 
tion Products of a Member of the Group of 


Cyanamid 
M. Grim, 
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Urea and ——— with Formaldehyde. I. CG. 
Fart enind ustr A.G., Frankfurt-a.M., assignee 
h . Ludwigshafen-on- Rhine- Ocg- 
gersieim, both in Germany. 

434,689. eavy- Duty Friction Element for use 
on Vehicular Brakes Composed of a Mass of 
Friction Material, Inert Filler, and a Friction- 
Modifying Agent Bonded with the Heat Re- 
action Product of a Mixture of Butadiene-1,3 
Acrylonitrile Copolymer, Sulfur, Accelerator, 
and a Heat-Resistant Phenolic- -Aldehyde i? 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York, N. = 

€ > Keller, ” Detr roit, and R. EF, 
both in Mich., both in the 








“Ann Arbor, 


434,718 
vent, a Cellulose and a High- Melting Synthetic 
Resin. Hercules Powder Cv., Wil mington, as- 
signee of I. C. Clare, Elmhurst, both in Del 

S.A ’ 


Coating Composition Including a Sol- 


434,741-744. Zinc Resinate. Newport Indi ustries, 
Inc., assignee of R. C. Palmer and E, Edel- 
stein, all of Pensacola, Fla., U.S. 

434,745-748. Primary Aromatic Amine Alde- 
hyde Resin. Norton Co., Worcester, 
oe "4 Coes, Jr., Brookfield, both in 

434, tet. Vulcanizing a Rubber in the Pres- 
ence of a Metal Dithiocarbamate. i ees Bae Be 
Philadelph la, Pa : S A 


assignee 


Mass., 





United Kingdom 


5 gg et i car Lacquers or Enamels. a 
n ated Cable. Ltd.. and J. Cowa 
6.394. Layers of Organic ‘Polysulfide P 

3 ol nee 
Plastics. International Latex Processes yn 





Vinyl Esters. Hi. F. Oxley. FE. 
and W. G. B. Mills ; 
‘Styrene and the Like. H. Steiner 
rae 

I. du Pont de 





Aldehydronitriles, E. 
& Co.. Inc. 
3 Production of Hydrogenated 
or Mixtures of Hydrogenated Parsee. Furass 
Ltd »C. L. Wilson, and W. H. Bagnall. 
56 hestnous Condensation Products, More 
ae for bed After-Treatment of 
‘ eigy G 
Thermosetting Plastics. 








Especially 
Dyeing. T 


5 76. 594, 


Wingtoct 
_ Synthetic Rubber Dispersions. Wi; 





16. ‘New Organic Silicon Compounds. P. 
1er Imperial Chemical Industries. 





.744. Chlorinated Rubber and Other Chl 
rinated- Rubber-Like Materials and 4 
Rubber Hydrochloride. E. P. meu ae 
cules Powder Co.) ‘ 





576,745. Resinous Compositions. Bakelite 
576,793 Dyeing Synthetic Polymers. Wy. 
Tid. Gates and Imperial Chemical Industries. 

576,8). Formal and Hemiformal of Ethylene 
Cyanohydrin, E. I. du Pont de Peston & 
On, nc 

576.830. Interpolymerization of Ethylene and 


Vinylidene Chloride. &. 
& Co... Ine. 
576, 820. RR? 
nous Products. 
td 
576,913. Derivatives of Hydrolyzed Inter 
poly- 
~~ of "Pent te = Vinyl Organic Esters. 
L. . du ont ¢ 10urs ‘d 
W.H. Sharkey. ihcetianics 
576.938. New Organic Silicon Compounds. P 


I. du Pont de Nemours 


Aromatic Me er Aldehyde Resi- 
Norton Grinding Wheel C 


J. Garner and Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Ltd. 

576.944. Resinous Polymerization Products. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 

576.962. Piperidine Derivatives. G. M. Badger 
a. 1. A arrington, J. A. Hendry, and Imperial 
Chemical Ind ries, Ltd. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,397,404. 
Rising Fawn, Ga 
2.397.838. Apparatus for 


Vulcanizing Device. F. R. Britt, 





Producing Elastic 


Fabrics. M. A. Chavannes, Genthod, Swit 
land, assignor to American Ecla Corp., Dover, 
Del 

2,397,863. Tire Spreader. A. E. Jennings, 


Central City. Ky. 

2,398,151. Separate Section Abutment Ring 
Mold Component for Tire Recapping Apparatus. 
C. O. Dennis, th 


J. W. Napier, assignor to 
of Macc n, Ga. 

2,398,163. Apparatus for Preparing Rubber- 
Treated Upholstery Hair Pads. A. M. Smith, 


La Grange, R. W. Smith, Chicago, and A. H. 
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Zeigler, Evanston, assignors to Armour & C 


308.318 Apparatus . Injection et — 
W. Ex 


Plastics. H. F. Mac srnst, and G 
A. W Ce, 4 t te ‘Gile id, ©., ass rs t 
Hy evelopment Corp., Inc Wilming 
“es D 
2,308.87 Apparatus for Forming Tubes of Or- 
ganic Material. J. Bailey, West Ha rd, as 
sig? Plax Corp., Hartt n Cont 
8 Tube Cutter. I). \. Forsberg. M 
\\ 
Apparatus for Molding Plastic Ma- 
terial. | 1. Hart, B vin Township, Pa 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


Mold for the Injection Molding of 


Plastics I 
7 Traction Device for Wheels with a 


Tire Mounted thereon \\ St 


7.278. Fastener for ot on an Elastic Band 
of a Hose Supporter. > \ gz. ( 1 


Tire Shield : ( 


Device for Securing Tires to the 

Rims of Vehicle Wheels. M s 
: Agparates for Treating Yarn to In- 
crease Its Tensile ee \ W 
: pices ae 
eg ( 
Cable Stripping Tool. ©. s. \ 
Tire Tool E. 3 1 I 


Dominion of Canada 
Hose and Pipe Coupling. 


Wheel and Brake for Airplanes. | 

“x t ( signe >; a. 2 
n t \ , | ~ \ : 

Tire Mounting Apparatus i aie 


United Kingdom 
——s Hose Clips. | I 
47. nay and Tube Couplings. W 
Rudder for Inflatable Dinghies R 
057 Cable or Conduit Joints. 


76.07 Providing a Articles with Me- 
tallic Coverings. | 

7 Couplings for Pipes, Tubes, and the 
Like. P 

76,7 Flexible Pipe Joints or Conpit ngs. R 


c Ss 
“Tube or Pipe Couplings. oe fe 

7 “Pipe Couplings. ) ‘ Mair 
Curing Cheddar Cheese Wingt 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 





4 Physical Culture. t Selby 
8 ‘Plastolein. P st g s and plas- 
? s lr Cincinnati. O 
7 ‘Double Eagle. B es. Goody 
2 Ramses. p ar 
es ] s S I Ne 
York, N y 
420,148. Pliocel. Airplar fuel tanks Gc 
€ Tire & R er Co., Akron, O 
4 57. Slipper-Slide. Footwear. R. B. Hard 
n. Los Angeles, Calif 
42 Represent f eg 1 
I 1 ing tl I it between 
“Beaute-Tone, Sam Amenta.” Acr) 
Amenta Spe ties, Chicag 11] 
+ 69. Seal-Peel. Plast materials for ten 
> st x ye r € J Ni. Ww 


217. Du-All. Cleaning compound for rub 

». B. Livingston, doing business as Edw. 

n & Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 
Trans-Adhesive. Transparent adhesive- 

pape Monsen-Chicago, Chicago, I1] 
“Metalweld.” Abrasive coated cloth 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y 
Naugatex. 








Antioxidants, 
paste, zine oxide, 

ng agent and_ stabilizers 
r Co., New York, N se 
5 Representation of label with ; 
of a girl, and the word “Perkies.”” 
lastic leg Kingsboro Silk 


accelerators, 
thickeners, anti 
United States 










WwW = 
Charles ester 10e 
1.347 * Hartley's s. ( Bint : 
abrics, € Hartley’s, Inc., 
420,387 Autopoint, Erasers, 


Autopoint Chicage ] 
421,38 Enduro. Balls for 
\ R 






: rp., Le 
x) Med- 0. Seal. Extruc 











ite” } Phe 
Halve ( Ne Y 
42 . Represent ft winged foot sepa- 
ting tl word “Goodyear”. Airpla fuel 
tanks. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
420,42 TS. Power transmission belts. Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver. Colo 
4%).431. Aqua Sheen. Resin-base water 
RB. F. Goodrich (¢ New Yorl \ 
420.4 Repres labe w 
~~ t g ng at the € 
) and t W 
“Real Mat Taggart bene ad Wes ing 
1 g raincoats MacT: Sp S 
eat C 1. N., New ¥ ¥. 
40.445 re. Fy ns 





inica > Dav 
Bergen, N. | 
420,460 Aquastop. Coated fabrics. Protecti 


a nes ille, N ] 

421,519 Tiny Tights, Baby pants Coate 
Sundries Xe rk N. \ 

420,52 Youthform, Brassiéres ies, gir 

S, ar intie girdles Youthf ( At 

(; 

42 Short _ Footwear. Shoecraft, I: 
New rk, N 

420,573 eolyn. Synthetic resi: Hercules 


Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 





No TF bOES) wescsecece 2 4 
Cr , ‘ 
| OSE EES a ‘ 3; 
Heat-Conce 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 22% 

1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe 39 


2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe s 2 ) 
1X Brown Crepe .. 213¢ 38 78 


2X co a 214 385% 
Blankets (Amber) 2114 383 
slankets (Amber) .21'¢ 85% 

[CT Be CC | 18 





seuaic eatin 


GR-M (Neoprene GN) 27 4 
GR-S (Buna S 55k area wl Rls aece ac 1813 f 
GR-I (Buty! : sieve ie ie eiaiaes 1514 33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude ok 1256 264 
(washed and dried) ........ 2014 37 
Islands Fine (crude) ........ 145% 28 
(washed and dried) ........ £217 +0 
Caucho Ball (crude) .......... 115% 24 
(washed and dried) ......... 1914 37. 
Mangabiera (crude) .......... .08% 1934 
(washed and dried) ........ 18 5 


* For a complete list of all 
see Rubber Reserve Co 
May, 1943, issue. 


ill rubbers 
meer Or 


’ 
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Rims Approved and Branded 
By the Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 





Rim Size May 
15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 194 
Eo) a RE ai ae eras ar toe 220.50 
16x4.50E Patera ase Kinga 276,094 
DSROMNOND “nis. aw. sa ssines Sree ; ye 57,61 
16x5.00F . RS se : oie Re 1.32 
15x5.50F 3 
oe Jae Siete eee 57,64 
16x4.00E-Hump  . é5 : Pate 224,9¢ 
EGR DURE PRRRUETS 5 bos ose shad a ei ee we wees 6,62 
15x4.50E-Hump Seas ee oe eee 0,0 
15x5.00F-Hump ..... agitate 21,41 
15x5.50F- Hum} : Saree weno wiels 8,87 
127,4 
Passenye 

5.8 

1 

r*¢ 





Pruck 

1,3 

3 59, 
x3.00R 16.7 
15x5.00S 1 
18x5.00S_. re =! Li: 
20x5.00S ... aes 133.7 
22x5.008 1 
20x6.008 i, 
20x | Pe 
24x6.00T = 











22X 3\ i 
24x 3V 31 
Ox8.37V Ps 
24x8.37V ra 
Semi D.¢ Prix 

16x4.350E 7,82 
SAMSON ects ely a beta ese 4 S 
16x5.50F 7 
6x6.50H 13,62 
Iractor & I t 

12x3.00D 6.07 
15x3.00D 0 0) 
16x3.00D 10.37 
36x3.001D »2 
0x4. 50E 12,1 
18x )F 82 
20x5.50F 

24x6.00S 


Ws-40 : 
Wo 3.75 
W938 su 
W10 rer 
DW3-24 rig 
DWs-38 "63 
DW9-38 oan 


DW11 ‘ 
DW11-32 sa 
DW11-3¢ ra = 
DW11-38 - 
I Move 

$x] 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and individuals listed below have 
recetly expressed their interest in buying in the 
United States or in United States represent 
tions Additional information concerning each 
import or export opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms and may be obtained upon 
inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the United States Department of Commerce, 
or through its field offices, for $1 each. Int 
ested United States companies should correspond 
directly with the concerns listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements 
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flexibility in mechanical rubber goods ? 





Specify Arneel Plasticizers! 


Arneel TOD is an efficient nitrile plasticizer 
especially valuable for use in Buna-N synthetic 
rubber. in polyvinyl chloride-acetate copolymers, 
and in polystyrene resins. 

Arneel TOD gives you the advantages of low- 
temperature flexibility (to -85°F. or even lower. 
depending upon formulation) . . . high elongation 
... low Durometer hardness . . . resilience. 

Arneel TOD is readily available in quantity 
and is moderately, priced. 

For technical data, including typical formula- 
tions, on Arneel TOD and the other Arneel plasti- 
cizers.write for the new booklet." THE ARNEELS 
AS PLASTICIZERS” . . . yours upon request. 


Armour Lema Division 


Armour and Company 


1355 West 31st Street Chicago 9, Illinois 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Metal Thermometer 
HE new Dillon 


stainless steel ther- 
mometer, designed for 
all industry, is said to 
have a 1% accuracy 
over the entire scale, 
and the accuracy is un- 
atfected by overloads 
up to 50% above the 
500° F, range and 10% 
above the 750° F. range. 
Built for durability, the 
thermometer has an all- 
metal welded structure. 
The stem and_ the 
mounting nut are of 18- 
8 stainless steel, resist- 
ant to all but a few 
acids. The mounting nut 
is welded to the stem 
for most pressure uses, 
The end plug, also of 
stainless steel, is welded 





New Dillon Stainless Steel to the stem. The 
Thermometer mounting nut has a 

standard %%-inch pipe 

thread. The stem has a diameter of 14-inch and may be 


ordered from stock in either five- or nine-inch lengths, with 
the length figured from the tip of the stem to the top thread 
on the mounting nut, Special length stems are available 
on order, 

The dial is made of anodized aluminum and is available in 
either three- or five-inch standard sizes. The heat-resistant 
dial has white figures on a black background that will remain 
bright and legible indefinitely. The highest grade crystal 
plate glass is used, and Lucite crystal is available wher« 
breakage is a possibility. The pointer is permanently fixed to 
the shaft for lifetime accuracy; the shaft is fixed directly t 
the coil. The design employs no gears, assuring greatest ac- 
curacy and long life. The dial is sealed with a gasket against 
which the head bezel fits tightly. 

In use, the stem is immersed two inches into liquids and four 
inches into gases. For use where extremely high pressures 
are encountered, or where it is necessary to remove the ther- 
mometer from time to time, special wells are available upon 
request. Although furnished with Fahrenheit scales, Centi- 
grade dials will be available on order. The three-inch diameter 
dial thermometer has a total weight of 8% ounces; while th 
five-inch model weighs 14 ounces. W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc. 


FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 
USE PHILBLACK A 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 464 
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All Types... All Sizes For Washers - Crackers - Refiners ° Mills » Calenders 


UNITED has been making rolls for the rubber processing 
industry for more than 30 years. Hundreds are in daily use in 
outstanding processing plants throughout the world. 

Our engineers specialize in meeting the rubber industry’s roll 
requirements whether for conventional or unusual applications. 
Their abilities and experience, plus the productive capacity of 
six great plants, are at your service. 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergriit - New Castle » Youngstown +» Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
“tem Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 


Che World’s Largest Designers and Makers of Kolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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Postwar Transporter 


Improved Electric Propelled Hand Truck 


HE Automatic Transportation Co., manutacturer of th 
Transporter, has announced new improved models 
t] electric propelled hand truck Featuring more than 
score Of major improvements, the new Transporter is claimed 





to have a potential service life double that of its predecess r, 
and maintenance costs are expected to be halved. 
\ revolutionary new hydraulic lift pump which reduces by 
+ two thirds the time necessary to get a Transporter load int 
' 
t 











moving position, and a redesigned brake four to five times 
as powerful as that on the old model are outstanding new 
features. The new lift pump reduces by nearly 80% the nun 
ber of strokes formerly required to engage the load and_ r¢ 
quires 25% less effort to lift. One stroke is all that is re- 
quired to engage a loaded skid with standard one-inch clear- 
ance. The pump’s performance is achieved by combination 
ot low-pressure (high-speed) cylinder for raising the plat- 
form into contact with the skid or pallet, and a high-pressure 
(low-speed) cylinder for raising the load. As soon as_ the 

the 


platform encounters the load resistance, the fluid from 
INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION the reservoir, and 


low-pressure cylinder bypasses back into 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, | | the high-pressure cylinder raises the load. Another advantage 
of the new pump is that it is interchangeable with the old 
LIGHT-COLORED — # | and can be installed on all Transporters now in service. 
The new brake is applied automatically by release of the 
guide handle and will bring a fully loaded Transporter to an 





— 


ea° e é 
Pressure Sensitive Adhesives } immediate stop even on grades up to 10%, the maximum 
Surgical Tape Masses : commonly encountered hy material handling equipment. The 
- most efficient power plant yet designed for self-propelled hand 
Industrial Tape Masses f trucks, the Transporter’s heavy-duty industrial truck-type 
§ | series wound DC motor has been redesigned to make it even 
Colorless Label Adhesives i more compact and etfhcient. Improvements include improved 


brush holders, redesigned commutator cover and_ relocated 


Stationers’ Cements 


} | leads, all of which provide easier access and simplified main- 
: = 
. . § | tenance of the motor. 
Paper Laminating C ; : ; f 
g Cements i Structural changes include a complete redesign of the driv- 
Hot Melt Adhesives } ing unit to provide greater durability of working parts and 
' ss : § freer access for maintenance. Principal modifications includ 
- e . 7 . . . . 
: Self-Supporting Window Stripping i a new magnetic contactor with silver alloy tips that do not 
: “build up” or “crater”; new commutator-type collector rings 
e F ] é zi te type collector ring 
; ; : . “ates ; ’ : 
> Damp-proof Cork Insulations § | equipped with carbon brushes eliminating the need of lubri 
. § cation; simplified controller with reduced number of contacts; 
Caulking Compounds A a oat I controue h re uced er Of Contacts 
§ | larger and stronger double-pitch reduction chains; strength- , 
: C i ‘ 
Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds j ened countershaft; larger countershaft bearing to compen- 
i § | sate for larger brake; and simplified wiring. 3esides these 
H 3 modifications other improvements include relocation of the 
; For Specific Suggestions resistor to permit access to the motor; increase in diameter 
' Send N of the turntable; addition of a heavy pressed-steel chain 
t en for our ew guard; addition of a heavy steel front bumper; extension ot 
: thumb guard on the steering handle; change to double-pitch 
5 chain sprockets; and reduction in number of lubrication points 





we The new Transporter is being made in four models: 4,00(- 
and 6,000-pound capacity platform types for skid platiorms; 
4,600-pound capacity fork type for pallet loads; and a special 


. 

' ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 3,000-pound capacity fork model for tin plate 

' The Transtractor, the company’s new push-pull unit, uses 
' CHEMICAL CORPORATION the Transporter power unit and incorporates all the improv 
\ ments of the new model Transporter. 


4 245 Fifth Avenue Standard equipment includes a battery capable of at least | 








eight hours’ operation. A portable cabinet plug-in chargins 


t=: New York 16, N. Y- unit is available. | 








LD 
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Wood Hydraulic Belt Press 


Multiple-Cylinder Belting Vulcanizer 


HE R, D. Wood Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has announced 

a multiple-cylinder hydraulic press designed for vulcan- 
izing het belting. The 3,180-ton press can be operated at 
pressures up to 2,250 p.s.i. The 24 cylinders are arranged in 
pairs, complete with piping, to make up 12 two-cylinder units. 
With this arrangement any pair of cylinders can be cut out at 
any time. All units are completely interchangeable and can 
be removed from the press without dismantling any other part. 


The two 6314%4- by 30- by 334-inch heating platens are ma- 
chined parallel within 0.003-inch and given a high-grade em- 
ery and oi] finish. Che platens have four parallel steam 


circuits to provide the necessary heating uniformity. The 
press 1s equipped with hydraulic stretcher and clamping units 
mounted at the ends of the moving platen to maintain tension 
on the belt while it is being processed. This equipment pro- 
vides both clamping and stretching force of 60 tons ultimate. 
The maximum stretching stroke is 3% feet. Similar belt 
curing presses in any practical plate size and capacity can also 
be built upon request. 





“M.S.A. Industrial Gas Masks.” Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 4 pages. This illustrated bulletin describes 
the company’s gas masks for protection against industrial 
combinations of gases, smokes, vapors, and dusts. The 
different gas masks available are shown together with the 
canisters for use with them, and 
afforded. 


2ases OF 


selection of a list of gases 


against which protection is 








and Thomas became a Mothet | 


You can laugh off the wrong guess on the sex 
of a cat, but not so with scorched rubber. How- 
ever, there is no need to guess at the surface 
temperature of calender rolls. The Cambridge 
Roll Pyrometer instantly shows the surface tem- 
‘ perature of still and moving rolls. It is an ae- 
curate and sturdy instrument that is so easy to 
use that workmen will use it. Send for bulletin 


194-SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC: 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Roll * Needle * Mold 
PYROMETERS 


Roll Model 


The roll model is for check- 
ing temperature of still or 
moving rolls, the needle-type 
for within-the-mass, the 
mold-type for reaehing into 
mold cavities. 
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GAUGE materia Lefoa 


MISTAKES and 

orilinwoudly with 
the SCHUSTER 

MAGNETIC 

| CALENDER GAUGE 








~| No, lock the door before it's stolen. 
4 In this case, ‘‘it'’ means accuracy, A, 
| production and profit... . Since ; 
x 2 , 1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- 
has | ender Gauge has consistently 
served four important ends: 












1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 


down to 1/1000”. 

2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 
expense. 

3. It does away with the human equation, preventing 
mistakes. 

4. It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. 


The Schuster Gauge does these things by the 
simple expedient of setting rubber calender Ss 
rolls to a desired thickness and holding them = 4% 
there. More lately, it has showed itself just as ; 
indispensable as ‘‘insurance”’ to synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. 
The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 
construction, practically without wearing 4% 
parts, and adjustable to any thickness. es 
There is no “stock recipe’. Every installation ~~ 
must be engineered to the job. May we tell : 
you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 
Gauge can do for you? 
4sk for our Bulletin “W 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON 11, OHIO 


— SALES REPRESENTATIVES — 
BLACK ROCK "MFG co. 


Bridgeport, Conn 








Western 


H. M. ROYAL 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHBD AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Package-Unit 
Undercarriage for Aircraft 


HE Firestone Aircraft Co. is 
introducing its new package- 
unit SuperFlex Undercarriage to 
the aviation industry. The under- 
carriage, with a lightweight, et- 
ficient, and troublefree shock ab- 
sorption unit, is being made 
available for all aircraft weighing 
less than 3,000 pounds. The pat- 
ented shock absorption unit oper- 
ates as follows. A_ spring-like 
rubber cylinder filled with com- 
pressed cushions the initial im- 
pact of landing. Rings of friction 
material then act as brakes in re- 
stricting any bouncing tendencies. 
The landing gear has no telescop- 
ing tubes, no oil valves or com- 
partments, no packing glands 
Dust and dirt are claimed to have 
no effect on the operation of the 
unit. The simplicity of the Super- 
Flex Undercarriage and its ex- 
treme lightness have enabled air- 
craft manufacturers to save 
weight not only in the under- 
carriage, but also in the fuselage 
and wing structures that support 
the landing gear assembly. The 
unit meets all CAA requirements 
for overloaded landing impacts: 
New Firestone SuperFlex it cannot stick or jam during 
Undercarriage for Aircraft compression or extension; it has 
a minimum drag surface; it is 
the lightest-weight unit of its kind; and it is fabricated by 
modern methods so as to sell at a very low cost, The unit, 
which includes landing gear, tire, wheel, and brake, can be in- 
stalled easily and replaced quickly. Made in three sizes, it 
can fit practically any airplane under 3,000 pounds in weight 
The same SuperFlex principle is being applied to larger and 
larger aircraft. 





All-Rubber Industrial Wheel 


NE all rubber industrial wheel has been added to 

Go odri ch’s line, supplementing the company’s Vulcanized- 
on tires to ciated wheels. The new wheel is constructed with 
a metal bearing sleeve molded integrally in a hard rubber 
core in which ball bearings for a choice of axle diameters are 
mounted. The company’s exclusive “low power” E-Z rolling 
tread rubber compound is vulcanized to the hard rubber core. 
Carrying capacity ratings for all-rubber wheels are equal to 
those for Vulcanized-on tires and metal wheels of the same 
size, but resistance to extreme impact loads is less because 
hard rubber shatters more readily than cast iron, They are 
therefore not recommended where iiaaele rough usage is 
encountered. In services where agents corrosive to metal 
wheels or detrimental to the rubber to metal bond cause early 
failure of the rubber-metal wheels, the new all-rubber wheel 
is especially recommended. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O 


New Molded Rubber Toys 


INE new rubber wheel toys designed to entertain and 
educate children have been announced by the Sun Rub- 
ber Co. The brilliantly colored, molded rubber toys are made 
of the same synthetic rubber used in bullet- sealing gas tanks 
and include a medium tank, an army scoutcar, a master truck, 
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Sunruco Molded Rubber Wheel Toys 


a super racer, a deluxe teardrop sedan, a truck racer, a pas- 
senger bus, coupe, and sedan. According to T. W. Smith, 
company general manager and past-president of the American 
Toy Manufacturers’ Association, the toys are colored with 
harmless, fast dyes and are equipped with solid, one-piece 
nickeled steel axles. Smooth steel hub caps insure greater 
safety for the child, in addition to keeping the rubber wheels 
firmly in place. 

The huge pent-up demand for Sunruco rubber toys cannot 
be satisfied at present because of material shortages, espe- 
cially in the steel used for axles and hubs, and the shortage 
of skilled workers. The company has therefore instituted an 
allocation system whereby merchandise is distributed to old 
customers on the basis of past purchases, and new customers 
are handled as production allows. 





Improved Paper Fiber Rugs 


APER fiber rugs with improved resistance to water, 
wear, skidding, mildew, and fading were ‘forecast by 
Monsanto Chemical o;, St. Louis, Mo. ‘The improved 
properties are brought about by the coating of paper twine 
— vinyl butyral plastic, and the rug then woven on 
tandard mill equipment. These rugs should be relatively 
immune to stains trom ink, gravy, tood, or other sources, 
and it will be possible to clean them with a damp cloth. 
For decorative effects weavers can rely not only on the 
relatively fugitive colors in the base paper, but also on 
pigments permanently embedded in the plastic; and design 
possibilities therefore appear to be unlimited. The process 
by which the paper twine is coated with the plastic has been 
establis eo by technologists of the Worcester Plastic 
Coating Co., Worcester, Mass., which is now producing the 
coated twine in limited quantities, 3ecause the coating 
equipment is just emerging from the pilot-plant stage, some 
time will elapse before the material becomes generally 
available to rug manufacturers. .If and when application 
costs are reduced through mass production, Monsanto pre- 
dicted that the paper rugs are likely to find wide use in 
patios, sun porches, summer cottages, and other informal 
locations, dining rooms where children spill food on the 
floor, on rear floorboards of automobiles, in handbags, shop- 
ping bags, shoe uppers, auto seat covers, and furniture slip 
covers. 





” 


“Tire Wear and Cost on Selected Roadway Surfaces.’ 
R. A. Moyer and Glen L. Tesdall. Towa Engineering Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 161. Iowa State College Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 9, August 1, 1945. Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture & Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 127 pages. This bulletin 
presents the results of an extensive research study of the 
factors which determine tire wear and cost and shows the 
means by which tire life can be extended through proper tire 
care and maintenance. Results show tire wear to be in- 
fluenced directly by 15 factors, the most important being car 
speed, roadway surface, and driving and maintenance habits 
of the operator, and that 12 factors, most of which are avoid- 
able, contribute directly to tire carcass failure. 
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YNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


4 
PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 
Galey Manufacturing Company 


17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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CUTTING JOBS 
MADE EASIER 


It's advantages like these 

that make the “*Black 

Rock’’ 4-KBW HY- 

DRAULIC CRUDE RUB- 

BER CUTTER the ma- 

chine to use for cutting 

baled crude rubber, wax, 

serap tires, scrap friction 

stock, rag rope and all ma- 

terials which can not be 

cut by ordinary means. 

e@ Fast—efficient —self 
contained. 

e No lubricants needed 
for cutting. 

e Automatic blade re- 
turn. 

e@ Cutting cycle 9 see- 
onds (Max. stroke). 

e Knife opening 30” x 
20”. 

e Size 4214 x 83. 


e Height 97” 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 


3] Not i tele 4 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


CARBONATES 
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MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 





SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC, 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S.ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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Future Bright for Rubber Manufacturers 


Following the tradition of British learned societies, the council 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry has established An- 
nual Foundation Lectures to provide a regular opportunity 
for members and friends to hear prominent personalities 
with established reputation in their special fields in the rubber 
industry. It is intended to hold the lectures in Birmingham, 
London, and Manchester in rotation. 

The first lecture was given on May 10 in Birmingham, by 
A. Healey, director of production, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
who was adviser on the use of synthetic rubber to Rubber 
Control from 1942 to 1945. Mr, Healey, known for his work 
on resilience and allied properties of rubber compounds and 
his classic paper on “The Tire as Part of the Suspension 
System,” is a Fellow of the Institution and received the 1943 
Colwyn Gold Medal. 

During his Foundation Lecture he discussed with great 
optimism “The Future of the Rubber Manufacturing Indus- 
try,” briefly reviewing the British rubber industry at the out- 
break of the war, and then analyzing the position of the main 
rubber products and their prospects. He showed that in 1939, 
before the commencement of hostilities, the British rubber 
industry directly employed about 80,000 persons and produced 
goods valued at approximately £ 60,000,000. Then taking the 
major branches of the industry in turn, he began with tires, 


| pointing out how for decades tires had consumed more rubber 


than other products combined until 1939, when the percentage 
of rubber ad for tire manufacture began to decline owing 


| tc the expansion of other products. However during the war 


65% of total rubber still went into tires, and they still largely 
determine the future of the rubber industry. If road trans- 
port increased to the extent expected, he went on, the tire 
ndustry alone might soon be using 1,000,000 tons of rubber 
annually. He showed that though there have been changes 
in design and compounding, pneumatic tires today are essen- 
tially the same as in 1888. All alternatives so far have failed. 

With regard to belting, the advantages of rubber here in- 
sured that these goods would continue to be made of rubber 
and that in fact the demand for rubber for this purpose 
would increase. He considered the future bright for specialty 
footwear and cheap rubber shoes for “backward” countries, 
and also for sponge rubber upholstery. The biggest develop- 
ment in the use ot rubber in the years between the first and 
second world wars was that of sponge rubber upholstery, 
and Mr, Healey looked for such an increased demand here 
that consumption might equal 40,000 tons dry weight of rubber 
a year in the next few years. Despite new developments, 
he saw no reduction in the demand for rubber for such pur- 
poses as hot water bottles, sports balls, and garden hose, and 


the speaker predicted a big future for rubber in vibration 
insulations, especially for heavy machinery. The new materials, 
he ed later in the lecture, have helped broaden the scope 


of he ( taaey so that in time the word “rubber” would in- 


| clude whole families of elastic substances. 


The extension of knowledge of molecular physics and chem- 


‘se : : : : 
; istry must benefit the industry also, he suggested, in the 


matter of rubber compounding. In his conclusion Mr. Healey 


estimated that the quantity of rubber available to the industry 
would reach about 2,500,000 tons of one kind and another in 
two years’ time; consumption in 1946 would be about 1,300,000 


tan 
ons 


‘Conference on “Industry and Research” 





The Federation of British Industries held a two-day con- 
ference on “Industry and Research” in London on March 27 
and 28, when the various aspects of the relation of research 
to industry were presented in several papers, which were duly 
discussed. Sir Clive Baillieu, president of the Federation and 
chairman of the first morning session, in his address em- 
phasized the vital national importance in the postwar inter 
national business world of the ability and the will to apply 


> re S science to expand old industries and create new 
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ones. The British National Slogan, he said should be not 
merely “Britain Delivers the Goods,” but also “Britain Creates 
the Goods.” The papers read included: “Research and Pro- 
luction Costs,” by A. Healey, director of production, Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; “The Firm with a Research Department,” 
!’, Dunsheath, president of the Institute of Electrical [Engi- 
neers and director and chief engineer of W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works, Ltd.; “Research and Quality,” J. R. Hos- 
<ing, director of research and development, paints division, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

\t the annual meeting of the Federation on April 17, Sir 
Clive was unanimously reelected president. He was at the 
time in the United States on a short business visit, and Sir 

Bain, deputy president, took the chair in his absence. 


Rubber Growers’ Association Reports 


The ordinary general meeting of the Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation was held on April 25 in London, when the chair- 
man, T. B. Barlow, reviewed the situation of the Malayan 
rubber industry—the condition of estates and factory buildings, 
the labor shortage, and the government’s price policy on 
rubber. He also mentioned the first report of the Inter- 
\gency Policy Committee on Rubber recently published in 
Washington D. C., and noted the United States investment of 
$700,000,000 in the synthetic rubber industry and the recom- 
mendation of the above committee to set up a National Rubber 
Supervisory Body to achieve a continuously coherent national 
rubber policy with a rubber director appointed by the Presi- 
dent as chairman, Then he referred to British investment 
in plantation rubber, which he pointed out, is probably 
£ 200,000,000, excluding the native industry, which in the 
aggregate represented an acreage similar to that of the Euro- 
pean-owned companies, and he suggested that with such vast 
interests at stake the British Government “might well copy 
the American proposal and set up such a permanent body.” 

After the report and accounts were adopted, the new chair- 
man and vice chairman for the ensuing year were elected, 
Fk. D, Ascoli and W. J. C. Richards, respectively. 

Mr. Ascoli joined Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., in January, 
1926, and soon after was placed in charge of Dunlop Planta- 
tions, Ltd, Later he became managing director of the con- 
cern, a position he held until 1939 when Dunlop Malayan 
states, td. was formed, and he resigned to bee 111 director 
and technical adviser of the new organization. Mr. Ascoli has 
been chairman of the council of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry from 1930 to 1946; he served alternatively with Sir 
George Beharrell on the Manufacturers’ Advisory Panel 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee from 1934 
1643, and during the war years served with the Ministry of 
Supply, first as deputy Controller of Rubber, then as Con- 
troller, and finally as Director of Rubber. He had much 
to do with promoting budgrafting on rubber estates, introduce. 
the centrifuging process for latex in Malaya, and was thi 
first to start latex shipments in bulk, with big installations 
in Singapore, Liverpool, Boston, and Le Havre. 


Mr. Richards has had experience of the Far East  sinec 
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Coe compounding costs 





STORAGE EQUIPMENT 





Dust-proof Richardson Bins make 
storage and compounding a clean, 
precise operation—control distri- 
bution of materials—put collec- 
tion and delivery operations in 
minimum space, next to mixing 
point. Material is received directly 
in screened, splash-proof inlet: 
remains uncontaminated in_ sift- 
proof, bin and chute until with- 
drawn. Leak-proof outlet gate as- 
sures withdrawing predetermined 
amounts of material quickly and 
accurately. Choking of material 
prevented by design of bin and 
air-activating valve. 
Single-Compartment, 

lir- Activated Richard- Richardson Storage Bins available 
pare poet set oe in gate type or scoop type. Write 

for Bulletin No. 1644. 


Gate. 





RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


New York e Philadelphia e Boston e Buffalo 
Chicago e Minneapolis e Wichita . Omaha 
San Francisco e Montreal e Toronto e Atlanta 





The Higher the Pressure 
...the Tighter the Valve 












On hydraulic presses 
of all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
zive long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces. Smalland com- 
pact. Easytoinstall 
and operate. 














Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


WAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 
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Vulcanizer with inside car and outside transfer truck. 
Built to meet customers’ requirements; all sizes. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures. with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


cites 


— THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 





1007 BANK STREET + AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 




















esee ite utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. 4. 
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1910, when he went out to India. He is a director of Linggi 
Plantations and Malacca Rubber Plantations in Malaya and of 
plantation companies in Burma and Netherlands India. He 
founded the Burma Planters’ Association and was chairman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association Local Committee in 
Burma until 1939. From 1939 to 1943 he was representative 
‘ Burma on the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 

a No. 1—1946, of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 

reports on a number of matters dealt with at recent meetings 
* the  eomace First is the question of the price of rubber 
Malava. This subject has been frequently discussed in 
f Commons and in the press. The Bulletin states 

meeting in Kuala Lumpur rubber growers 
‘ontent and sent a telegram of protest to the 
ry, and R. G. A. itself made representations 





Office. At the time the Bulletin was issued, 
still proceeding. 

concerns the plan to train young men for 

ubber estates. Not so very long ago the custom 


oaae ' 
a re likely young men in England and me them 
ut as “creepers” to Far Eastern estates where they served 


,an apprenticeship and learned about the various operations 
nvolved in planti and preparing rubber, keeping estate 





‘ords, supervising native labor, etc. Apparently producers 
have meanwhile come to the conclusion that some preliminary 
training in the special duties required of European estate 
istants was desirable, and in November, 1945, the R. G. A. 

uncil appointed a committee to consider and prepare a 
scheme for training future entrants into the rubber planting 
industry. Bulletin No. 1 reveals that the committee has made 
its report. The inquiry was divided into two parts, one deal- 
ing with the position in the immediate future, and the other 
with the long-term position. In connection with the first part, 

number of agricultural colleges were approached on the 
question of planters’ courses, and government departments 1n 
gland and Scotland were applied to for training grants, and 
planters’ course was outlined which would cover training 
1947. The proposals for the long-term position have not 





1 ref 
Colonial Employers’ Federation was formed in London 
represent employers of labor in the British colonies, depen- 
nd mandated territories, in matters within the scope 
the International Labor Office. The Federation will pro- 
ide information on colonial labor questions for the I.L.O., 
government, and other interested parties; it will watch over 
es. promote and encourage joint consultation 
etween the employers, and advise them on labor problems 
likely to affect their interests. The Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion has become a member of the Federation. 
Since the liberation of Malaya, the Association has been 
touch with the United Planting Association of Malaya to 
which it has transmitted its views regarding the resumption 
cal activities, stressing the reestablishment of the District 





legislative measur 





Planters’ Associations 


British Rubber Industry Notes 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons it was 
revealed by the Minister of Agriculture that in the six months 
ended March, 1946, 5,493 rubber-tired agricultural tractors 
were distributed for home use, and 969 for export. 

The British Industries Fair is expected be held in May, 
1947, probably at Olympia and Earl's Court in London and 
Castle Bromwich in Birmingham, The Fair is directed at the 
development of export trade. 

\ meeting of the Plastics Group of the Society of Chemical 
Industry was held jointly with the Birmingham and Midland 
Section of the Society on May 10, in Birmingham, when 
D. W. Harbour, of Cellomold, Ltd., read a paper on “Some 
Solubility Relations in Phenol Formaldehyde Resins.” 

It is proposed to hold a Plastics Exhibition at Dorland Hall, 
London, next Novembc 

The Distillers Co., Ltd. has offered Cambridge University 
an annual grant of £1000 for three years for research in the 
field of polymerization under Prof. R. G. W. Norrich, Dun- 
» Rubber Co., Ltd., will make available to the same in- 
tution £350 a vear for seven years for the assistance of 
work on molecular construction under the direction of Dr. 
G. B. B. M. Sutherland. 

The British Export Trade Research Organization, known 
as B.E.T.R.O. announces that its headquarters are at Premier 
House, 48 Dover St., London, W. I. The director of ad- 
ministration is H. A. P. Disney; the research and intelligence 
departments, under the direction of A. G. Jones, have already 
commenced operation. Activities in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland will be opened up by C. K. Squires, and 
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contracts division is under the direction of S. L. Lewis. A 
training scheme to overcome the shortage of market research 
pk 


experts is in operation. 

Biltac 10 Emulsion is a plasticizer and extender for latex } 
which is claimed to be sufficiently stable for all commercial 
purposes and can be stored for long periods without fear of 
deterioration. The emulsion is a 50% dispersion in water 
and can be directly added to latex, johectatiae up to 20% 


of dry rubber content, No modification of formula is neces- 
sary, but the use of zinc carbonate instead of zinc oxide in 
the mix helps increase stability. The new preparation has 

slightly softening effect on the vulcanized product, but does 


an office in Cairo is soon to be opened by P. Thornton. The I 
7 SS | NO LEAKS AFTER 2,000,000 OPERATIONS 








not affect curing time or aging properties; nor does it lead 
tc excessive darkening in vulcanized articles. Since it is i D 
claimed to be non-toxic, it can also be*used in the manufac- a. > 


ture of nipples for feeding bottles. “* | ———=s 
' Ltd. held a Rubber Bonding Ex- 


Recently Rubber Bonders ok Rubber Bonding 
hibition in Luton, said to be the first of its kind in’ th 
} 






world. A new process of bonding rubber to metal was th Diagram shows press operated by 2- 


pressure hydraulic valve with automatic 


main object and attraction of the exhibition, and various HAP Mialeiivalve iivdraalicl Valveicone 
‘ractical applications were demonstrated—as_ rubber-bonded trolled by Valvair knob-operated valve. 

coupling plates, recoil gun mountings, anti-vibration mount- 

ings, and shear springs. The method utilized the process of Standard Valvairs have operated 

e trIC- eNnancitic £ = ate afor oO or - 

electrical deposition of brass to metal before application oi more than 2,000,000 times at 100 

the rubber compound. Many of the exhibits were wartime ibs sit Sella N 

shai ig eds Bh . pressure w ee 

developments and included couplings of midget size for borate eres Sanne 4 oan ; 2 
instruments; new-type engine mountings for automobiles, air metal seats; non-corrosive. No air flow 

planes, tanks, etc; rubber bonding in assembling and packing restrictions. Many control combinations 
ae . » - - < < . co ° u” ” 

delicate Radar instruments and other electrical and indu on either end. 5 sizes, 14” to 1’; 3 

trial instruments; bonded rubber in electrical switch gear, 


- 3 types; 8 designs. Get facts and pri 
and the new Jaru metal-bonded bearings and oil-seals. ¥P _ i prices: 


Ask for Bulletin “A-W™ 
VALVAIR CORPORATION - 454 Morgan Avenue, Aven N, Ohio 


Imports and Exports 


The value of retained crude rubber imports into the Unite 
Kingdom during the first quarter of 1946 was £9,392, 000. 
which at 1938 prices is equivalent to £1,230,000, compared 
vith a quarterly average at 1938 prices of £1,061,000 in 1945. 
Exports during the first quarter of 1946 amounted to £177,000, 
equivalent at 1938 prices to £72,000, compared with a quar- 
terly average at 1938 prices of £31,000 in 1945. 

Retained imports of rubber manufacturers in the first quar- 
ter came to £5,000, equivalent at 1938 prices to £2,000, 
compared with a quarterly average of 1938 prices of £5,000 
in 1945. Exports during the quarter amounted to £750,000, 
equivalent at 1938 prices to £346,000, compared with a quar- 
terly average at 1938 prices of £81,000 in 1945. 


WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


FRANCE ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER -OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 





Synthetic Rubber Industry for France? light and water periods. The 
a ae oF Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
The present demand tor rubber under conditions wher it is set to reproduce any combina- 


considered unlikely that natural rubber will be able to meet 
more than a portion of world needs for some years yet, once 
again brings up in France the question whether the country 


tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 





shall start producing artificial rubber or not. As the writ er of lator, automatic shut-off switch 
an article on the subject in a recent issue of Revue génerale and a running time meter is in- 
Caoutchouc’ puts it, the question really amounts to this: cluded on the control panel. 
whether France shall be dependent on foreign sources for After setting exposure cycle on 
synthetic rubber or produce her own, and, hence, whether the the control panel the Weather- 
French rubber goods manufacturing industry is to occupy a Quneser is cae 00 be teht ia com 


major or a minor position in world markets. imme nitiiaiihinie aitak wtuies 
\ sufficiently large number of representatives of the rubber S Op 1g 


industry appears in favor of domestic synthetic rubber pro- without attention except to re- 
duction and to wish to see work started in this direction im- place carbons once in 24 hours. 
mediately, and the author referred to evidently expresses their 
viewpoint too when he states the case for synthetic rubber. 
The well-known qualities of natural rubber require no de- 
fense, he says, but emphasizes that it must be realized that the 
molecule of a product of vegetable origin lends itself to far 
fewer com Pill te than one of chemical origin, and_ that ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
therefore the study of poly mers and copolymers, which already 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 

has yielded practical results, is bound to make possible the 
solution of problems of application which would remain un- 
solvable with the molecule of natural rubber alone. What the 





The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 





1Apr., 1946, p. 70. 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

















DIAMOND 
REVOLVING JOINTS 


—for rubber mills, mixers, and for every kind of steam-heated 
and water-cooled roll in rubber plants and other industries. 
Patented construction prevents leaking. Molded gasket last 
14 months on average in severe service 
—easy, quick, cheap to replace. No 
tight packing to act as brake on roll. 
Use just one joint to a roll, leaving one 
end clear for pipes. 


* 
Write today for 


Bulletin and Prices 





DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
cm 


EXPERIENCE 


ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
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Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 
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proportion of synthetic rubber in the total consumption of 
rubber is likely to be cannot as yet be put in figures, he con- 
tinues, but the ratio will depend, on the one hand, on the 
number of new synthetic rubbers placed at the disposal of 
industry and, on the other hand, on the extent of the develop- 
ment of a given branch of activity which might benefit by the 
new materials; for instance, the amount of special rubbers 
used in aviation from now on will depend on the development 
of aviation itself. 

In conclusion, the author recalls that the question as to the 
advisability for France to develop her own synthetic rubber 
industry was first seriously discussed in May, 1939, at a meet- 
ing attended not only by representatives of the rubber indus- 
try, but also by chemists, professional men, planters, and gov- 
ernment officials. He quotes the opinion, substantially re- 
fiecting his own, made by the Planters’ representative on that 
( ccasion: 

“It is our keen desire that research on synthetic rubber be 
developed in France, and possibly even that an industry be 
established. We have much to learn from artificial rubber, 
and I believe that through association with it new outlets can 
be created for natural rubber. In this respect, I share the 
opinion that far from excluding natural rubber, artificial rub- 
provide it with the opportunity for new uses 
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Antiseptic Rubber 


Before the Academy of Sciences was recently presented a 
short article by Prof. Jacques Risler on the discovery of a 
method of giving rubber lasting antiseptic qualities For many 
vears Professor Risler occupied himself with the problem of 
discovering antiseptics which would remain effective over pro- 
longed periods, and work on the application of suitable sub- 
to such materials as wood, cellulose fabrics, and other 
solid materials eventually led to investigations also on rubber. 
Great difficulty was at first experienced here, however, because 
the volatile fillers employed evaporated at the vulcanization 
temperature. But eventually the difficulty was overcome; a 
para-iso propyl-meta-cresol was incorporated in crystalline 
form in a mixing made with standard smoked sheet. The 
chemical, soluble at the usual curing temperature, tends 
resume its crystalline form as soon as the compound cools, 
when it is driven to the surface and confers on rubber anti- 
septic qualities which have been found particularly powerful 


and long-lasting if the proper proportion is used 
t 


Stances 





i 
1 experiments samples of rubber mixed with 20, 15, and 
10% of para-iso propyl-meta-cresol were contacted with cul- 
tures of various bacteria for 15, 10, and five minutes and com- 
pared with a control sample of rubber without the para-iso- 
propyl-meta-cresol. Results indicated that the chemical does 


become effective until about 15% calculated on the weight 
of the rubber is used, when diphtheria, typhoid and tuber- 
culosis bacilli, and staphylococcus, for example, were de- 


stroyed in practically the same length of time 

The long-lasting effect of the chemical when 15% on _ the 
. ; + . ™ a iad es Pf +e > ¢) fn nt h- bd 
weight of the rubber is used is indicated by the fact that in 
tests started on August 5, 1945, samples retained their anti- 
septic powers apparently unimpaired, up to March 5, 1945, 
(evidently the date when Professor Risler submitted his  re- 
is for 212 days, and the experiment is. still con- 


5c 


port) that 
tinuing. 

The discovery is particularly welcomed in France as com- 
pleting a general plan of improving hygienic conditions in 
dwelling places. It is considered to hold out new possibilities 
for rubber in the preparation of antiseptic compounds for 
rugs, soles for footwear, cushions, mattresses, sponge rubber 
seats, telephone apparatus. and bitumen-latex mixtures for 
road-surfacing, for example. 


Increased Production of Rubber Goods 


General production of rubber goods appears to be 
ing steadily. More rubber is 
Indo-China, and France, 
rubber from this source in 1945, expects that 
will total 20,000 tons. 


increas- 
reportedly coming in from 
which received 11,000 tons of crude 
1946 


arrivals 


Output of tires from natural and synthetic rubber wet 
up again in March, 1946, to 2,960 metric tons, against 2,59§ 
metric tons in February, 1946. This figure compares with ar 
average monthly production in 1938 of 3,500 tons. The num- 


ber of passenger cars produced in March was 99,000, or more 
than twice the number made in December, 1945 

Judging from European press notices, France intends to 
take the place of Germany as provider of the various small 
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rubber wares that in prewar times formed the bulk of German 
rubber goods exports. Already France is said to be producing 
. sufficient quantity of this type of goods to export a certain 
umount 

The main obstacle to even speedier recovery in the rubber 
manufacturing industry now seems to be the shortage of 
labor—which apparently can only be remedied by an upward 


revision or Wages. 





LATIN AMERICA 


By a decree of March 23, 1946, rubber manufacturers, other 
than automobile tires and tubes, have been removed from 
duty-free status, retroactive to February 19, 1946. Besides 
wutomobile tires and tubes, only natural rubber will continue 
» enter Argentina duty-free. 

United States capital is interested in a projected plastics 
factory for Colombia. It is planned to start the factory in the 
Cali district. and small articles for the domestic market and 
or export to neighboring countries will be made from mater- 
ials imported from the United States. 

The discontinuance of tire rationing in Chile in 1945 was 
mmediately followed by a rapid rise in prices and considerable 
black market activity so that rationing had to be resumed in 
the first quarter of 1946. Plans for the expansion of domestic 
tire production, which, if carried into effect, might have helped 
to ease the prevaili ing tire shortage, have had to be postponed 
hecause of the non-arrival of necessary machinery, and the 
country is now seeking larger imports of tires from the 
United States. 

Rationing restrictions on sales of tires produced locally 
have been lifted by the Guatemalan Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. Small quantities of bicycle, motorcycle, and auto- 
mobile tires have been produced by the Compania Guatemalteca 
“Incatecu,” and the production of truck tires is also to be 
started shortly. Incidentally, the company is permitted a profit 
not exceeding 30% over production costs. 

Haiti did not commence sending rubber to the United States 
until 1943, and shipments during the fiscal year ended Septem- 
er, 1943, were only 12,760 pounds. In 1943-44, totals were 
28,077 pounds, and in 1944-45, 24,255 pounds. 

Exports of crude rubber from Panama in 1945 came to 319 

metric tons, valued at $305,606, as compared with 358 metric 
ms, valued at $322,425, in 1944. 
New York importers are paying 6¢ a pound more for Suri- 
nam balata in 1946 than they did in 1945 and, as a result, ex- 
pect to obtain larger quantities of the commodity. Already the 
rise in price seems to have had its effect, for production in the 
first quarter of 1946 was reportedly 61,369 pounds, against 44,- 
109 pounds in the corresponding period of 1945. 

Careless tapping in the last few years is said to have killed 
many trees in Ecuador, and this circumstance combined with a 
labor shortage caused a considerable decline in exports of 
crude rubber during 1945. The 1945 shipments, amounting to 
1,968 metric tons, were the lowest since 1941, when the total 
was 1,779 metric tons. Under the stimulus of war demand 
production increased considerably after 1941, permitting record 
exports of 3,035 metric tons in 1942; in 1943 there was a de- 
cline to 2,186 tons, followed by a renewed spurt to 2,801 metric 
tons in 1944. It is considered unlikely that production or ex- 
ports will soon increase again to the levels reached in the pre- 
war years \ll rubber from Ecuador was shipped to the 
United States. 


-* 





AUSTRALIA 


During the war practically the only golf balls obtainable in 
\ustralia were remakes, but now, it is learned, both Dunlop 
and Slazengers are beginning to manufacture so that stocks 
of new balls are becoming available again, although not in 
sufficient quantity to meet all demands. 

In the five months ended November, 1945, Australia im- 
ported 3,750 long tons of crude rubber, of which Ceylon sup- 
plied almost 79%. 
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HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 





HOGGSON BRAN 
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TOOLS FOR 
CEMENTING 
and VULCANIZING 


° 
Hundreds of Designs 


Scores of standard tools in 
stock for working rubber, 
leather, plastics, paper, cement, 
etc. Special tools made to your 
order. Also—steel letters, fig- 
ures, stamps, dies and molds. 
Explain the job. We'll suggest 
the tool. 






141 S. Brewery St., New Haven, Conn. 




















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
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| NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T co. 
HE AKRON EQuipMENT 
AKRON - OHIO 





COLITE CONCENTRATE ral 





A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT — NON- 


TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 








@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 


moulds, 


Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 


Does not buiid up on the moulds. 


Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 


@ 





A Direct Source jo Zinc ard other Metallic Stearates. 


TEALON 


(ARIEL Manufac ba ZT) 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





In Canada: prescorr «@ CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Rubber in pag renting Prepared under the direction 
e Controller ot Che il Rese arch of the Ministry of Supply 
the Directors Scientific Research of the i ul ) 
raft. Production and tl Admiralty, on the basis of re- 









h carried out by Imper Chemical Industries, Ltd. Pub 
lished by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brookly1 


31. N Y. Cloth, 314 by 8l, ey 284 pages. Price $5.50. 

This book has been 
readers. Its main purpose is to furnish engineers with a gen- 
eral survey of the intormation available on the fundamental 
properties of rubber. Accordingly, a considerable proportion 


designed to interest a wide variety of 


l 
of the text has been devoted to the theoretical aspects ot the 
the subject. The chapters dealing with these aspects, however, 
have been so grouped that those readers who are more in- 
terested in the practical applications can omit them. The sub- 
ject has been treated on the basis of many : “es — experience 
of authorities in the rubber and enginecring fields, ith detailed 


discussi problems in the manufacture se use of rubber 








articles heoretical and practical data are presented to dem- 
nstrate t certain variables, ignored in other engineering 
materials, are of fundamental importance in the case of rubber 


Each chapter is replete with graphs, tables, and illustrations 
and has an appendix of literature references \lthough con- 
taining data on both natural and vari types of synthetic 
rubbers, most of the information presented is on natural 

















rubbers. Much of the data included applies to types of syn- 
thetic rubber which have since been discontinued, and data 
r t given on the newer types and on the important de- 

rubb r t¢ chnology of the past few vears. The 


book warns against using data taken directly 
therein, as the tables are iten quoted t 
lly | ave no absolute 

sund unde 
however, the 
l correla A 
tion on rubber 
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le, and the figures gener 
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designing the 1 er component; and specifications. There 
Iso appendices on the dependence of deformation and 
mechanical losses 1 time and temperature: the principal 
pear : A : 
physical properties of rubber and their coefficies { f change 
the Dunlop T ter; compression stress-strain relationshiy 
(Static) ai and subject indices 


“Abstracts on Synthetic Rubber. Part I1[—Articles. Part 
[\—Patents.” Muriel E. Whalley. National Research Council 
/ Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Fe bruary, 1946. Paper, 8 
by 1034 inches. 435 and 300 pages, respectively. Price $2 
These public t . 





ns ai 





€ a continuation of former work o1 

synthetic rubber abstracts on the manufacture of synthetic 
rubbers and related subjects. Also included are abstracts o1 

the properties of the various synthetic rubbers and on work 
in connection with the improvement of such properties. 





This valuable extensive compilation of abstr: 
both domestic and foreign sources. Part If. or articl 


ises 910 abstracts of articles, arranged in alphabetic 
hors, with a subject index. Part IV, on patents, 
501 abstracts of patent rranged in chronological order 
with a subject index, i 








f patentees 1 numeric 
patent index arranged to countries. There is als 
collection of 116 abstracts of patents seized by the Alien 


Property Custodian in the United States 
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“Colloid Chemistry. Theoretical and Applied.” Volume 
VI. “General Principles and Specific Industries. Synthetic 
Polymers and Plastics.” Collected and edited by Jerome Alex- 
ander. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., 1946. Cloth, 6 by 91% inches. 1222 pages. Author and 
subject indices. Price $20. 

This volume, the sixth in a comprehensive series on colloid 
chemistry, consists of two parts: General Principles and 
Specific Industries, with 38 papers; and Synthetic Polymers 
and Plastics, with 32 papers. The papers, prepared by inter- 
national authorities in their fields, are devoted mainly to 
applications of colloid chemistry involved in the processes and 
products of industry, or of value to technology and technolo- 
gists. Included are a few theoretical papers and a general 
article on nuclear fission and atomic energy. The book con- 
tains many tables, diagrams, and illustrations and provides a 
wealth of important material for all organic and_ physical 
chemists, biologists, and industrial research workers. : 

The paper on “Colloid Chemistry of Clay Minerals and 
Clay Films,” by E, A. Hauser and D. S. le Beau, covers lattice 
structure, atomic substitution, base exchange, particle size, 
and others phases of work on clays, including silica, kaolin, 
talc, mica, and others. “Industrial Adhesives,” by Alfred E. 
Gutman, gives a general outline of adhesives with specific dis- 
cussion of various types, including rubber and synthetic resin 
adhesives, thermoplastics and emulsion adhesives, etc. 

“Dispersions of Finely Divided Solids in Liquid Media,” by 
Earl K. Fischer and David M. Gans, includes much informa- 
tion on the use of ball, pebble, and colloid mills of interest 
to the latex compounder. “Rubber Latex Technology,” by R. 
\W. Albright and R. A. Lees, covers the production, nature, 
and treatment of natural latex, latex compounds, and products 
used in industry. The paper on “Synthetic Rubber,” by 
Hauser and le Beau, discusses the history, principles of the 
production, and properties of synthetic rubbers; synthetic 
latices and artificial dispersions, synthetic rubber reclaim, 
chemical considerations, structural considerations, X-ray 
studies; and under “Some Colloidal Chemical Aspects” it is em- 
phasized that if the use and application of some reactions 
characteristic of the colloidal state of matter were more gen- 
erally adapted to synthetic rubber research, it might help ma- 
terially in arriving at a more general understanding of the 
reactions and aiding in the development of a truly synthetic 
rubber. This section also contains more information on nat- 
ural vs. synthetic rubber latices. “The Comparative Behavior 
of Carbon Black in the Reinforcement of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubbers,” by H. A. Braendle, points out that there have 
gradually evolved three basic properties of carbon blacks, viz.. 
specific surface, pH, and structure which in various combina 
tions afford an understanding of the behavior of carbon, or 
new or spe 





alternatively, make possible the development o 
cial carbons for specific purposes 

Part II on Synthetic Polymers and Plastics leads off with a 
paper on “Some Principles Underlying the Behavior of Plas- 
tics,” by Jerome Alexander; and includes several papers on 
the cellulose plastics; papers on “Polystyrene” by Ivey Allen, 
Tr., and Laurence Humphrey; “Styrene and Polystyrene,” by 
I. Lawrence Amos; and “Dichlorostyrenes and Their Poly- 
mers,” by J. C. Michalek and C. C. Clark; a paper on “Poly- 
vinyl Resins,” by G. C. Miller; on “The Colloid Aspects ot 
Nylon,” by J. B. Nichols; and on “Chlorinated Rubber,” by 
fohn S. Tinsley; to mention a few. Part II also contains a 
paper on “Potential Nuclear Energy and Some Consequences 
f Its Release,” by Mr. Alexander. 

There are three appended papers, including one on “Syn 
thetic Rubber” by Hauser and le Beau, and one on “Styren 
and Polystyrene,” by J, Lawrence Amos. 


“The United Nations Economic and Social Council.” He: 
man Finer. World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 53. 
by 8 inches. 120 pages. Price: cloth $0.50, paper $0.25. 

This book is a study of the place of the Economic and Socia 
Council in relation to the general purposes and functions of 
United Nations, its relation to the various special agencies set 
up under the provisions of inter-governmental agreements, and 
its relation to the other organs ot the U. N. The author points 
out that integrated international institutions are largely lack- 
ing in the welfare, cultural, social, and economic fields. This 
lack is a challenge to statesmen to create adequate instru 
ments for the development of a world community based 
sound economic relations and social justice 

The chapter headings cover world economic and social inter- 
lependence, world economic purposes and agencies, charter 
provisions for an economic and social council, and the tasks 
1f the general assembly and the economic and social council 
There are a bibliography of references and excerpts from th: 
U. N. charter on the Economic and Social Council. 
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New Stock Cooling Rack 


THIS new Rack 
offers a convenient 
method for storing 
materials that re- 
quire cooling or 
air drying. 

s Rack can be 
either stationary 
or mounted on 
casters, 

e Trays have 
perforated metal 
surface and can be 
spaced to suit. 

@ Standard Rack 
has eighteen trays 


36” x 36” spaced 





2%,” apart. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 











MARBON’S'«’S-1 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
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“Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials.” Rubber Lab- 
oratory Release No, 1 May 1, 1946. The Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 20 pages. 
This booklet gives results of three series of tests. The first, 
on the use of Cumar RH, Carbonex, and B.R.V. in a GR-S 
extruded and heat-resistant compound, gives formulation and 
properties obtained with varying curing cycles. The second 
and third series, using a GR-S-EPC black recipe, cover the 
use of increasing amounts of Bardol and the use of Cumar 
resins AX, BX, and CX, respectively. The results obtained 
with varying cures are given in the torm of data on tension, 
abrasion, tear resistance, compression. set, resilience, and 


hysteresis. 


“Yarway Sealtite Try-Cocks.” Bulletin \WG-1815. Yarnall- 
Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin illus- 
trates and describes the different types of try-cocks made by 
the company for attachment to water columns or _ boiler 
drums. Recommended for higher pressure’ installations 
where conventional try-cocks may not stay tight, the body 
and the stem are made either of tobin bronze or stainless 
steel for pressures below and above 600 pounds, respec- 
tively. Dimensions, prices, and parts are also shown. 


“Naugatuck Rubber Chemicals.” Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 142 
pages. This book is offered as a ready reference to infor- 
mation on the characteristics and uses of the company’s 
rubber chemicals. Products are arranged according to func- 
tion, with sections on accelerators, activators, anti-oxidants, 
and special products, and further subdivisions according to 
chemical structure where applicable. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a pretace explaining the functions of the group 
Each chemical is listed individually, together with its chemi- 
cal name and formula, physical properties, compounding 
properties, and recommended uses. Appendices include a 
table of decimal weight equivalents, a list of solubilities, a 
glossary of terms, and an index. 


“How the Dominant Drive Speeds Production, Reduces 
Costs.” Multiple V-Belt Drive Association, Chicago, TIIl. 
16 pages. Illustrations and text present the results of the 
engineering details of the multiple V-belt drive in terms otf 
operating advantages to drive users. These advantages are 
covered in separate sections on delivered horsepower, drive 
durability, adaptability to fluctuating production schedules, 
savings in man-hours and shop space, and economy oz instal- 
lation and maintenance. 


Publications of Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
“Shell Dutrex 1SE—A General-Purpose Plasticizer for Nat- 
ural and Synthetic Rubber.” 18 pages. This booklet gives for- 
mulations and test results on the use of Dutrex 15E in GR-S 
tread stock, natural rubber tire carcass and tread stocks, mix- 
tures of natural rubber and GR-S, and in other elastomers 
There is also a section on compounding and test procedures 
used in the investigation. “Dutrex 30—A Light Process Oil 
for Neoprene.” Report No. 1. 20 pages. This booklet has 
sections on the properties of Dutrex 30, test results on the 
effect of increasing proportions of the material in two GR-M 
compounds, effect of the material on processing characteristics 
and on vulcanizates, compatibility of the material with differ- 
ent black loadings compared with other process oils, examples 
of applications in specific Neoprene compounds, and use in 
GR-S. There is an appendix of notes on compounding and 
test procedures 


“Meyercord Decalcomania Sign Ad-Visor.” Mevyercord 
Co., Chicago 44, Ill. 20 pages. This brochure is issued as 
a guide to point-of-sale promotion and contains suggestions 
for dealer identification and product promotion, Repro- 
ducing 94 decal signs, the booklet shows where, when, and 
how to use decal store signs and suggests unusual designs 
and treatments. The various steps in the company’s servic 
are illustrated, from creative counsel to use testing. 
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“Witresin.” Technical Service Report No. R-1. June 15, 
1946. Witco Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 4 pages. The 
use of Witresin, a petroleum- -resin type of softener of com- 
paratively low melting point, is described in this bulletin. 
Physical properties data and test results of vulcanizates 
indicate the materia! imparts properties similar to those 
obtained by the use of mineral rubbers and other resin-type 
softeners. 


“Simplex-Anhydroprene.” Data Sheet 115. Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 4 pages. This bulle- 
tin describes a line of wire and cables consisting of copper 
conductors insulated with Simplex-Anhydrex walls and having 
neoprene jackets. The wires are oil resistant and have low 
water absorption properties. Applications and uses are des- 
cribed together with operating and installation advantages. 


“$200,000 Design for Progress Award Program.” James 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleveland, O. 48 pages. 
This booklet gives the rules and conditions of the Founda- 
tion’s award program designed to encourage the study of 
welded design, research, application, and the use of arc weld- 
ing. The program is divided into various classifications and 
divisions, with awards in each group in addition to general 
awards, Of particular interest is classification F, industry 
machinery, division F-2 covering processing or plastics machin- 
ery or parts, and classification N on maintenance of plant and 
construction machinery. 


“Human Relations and Efficient Production.” National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 28 pages. 
This booklet was prepared to help individual companies check 
on employe relations policies. It covers hiring and_ placing 
employes, induction into the job, wage rates, union-manage- 
ment relations, seniority, grievance procedure, plant rules and 
discipline, information to employes, employe benefits and 
services, and other topics. A check-list for plant use enables 
the employer to determine whether his plant is following 
employe relations policies adopted by NAM experts. 


Bulletins of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. “Shrinkage of Mold Cured Elastomer Com- 
pounds.” BI.-208. April 15, 1946. 6 pages. This bulletin 
gives data on the effect of variations in loadings of clay 
and SRF black and in curing temperature on the shrinkage 
of neoprene compounds; a comparison of shrinkage of 
neoprene compounds containing equal-volume loading of 
various fillers; a comparison of shrinkage of neoprene, 
GR-S, and natural rubber compounds loaded with equal 
volumes of SRF black; and the effect of time of cure on 
shrinkage of neoprene compounds. “Akroflex C Improves 
Heat Resistance of Butyl (GR-I) Vulcanizates.” BL-211. 
May 15, 1946. 2 pages. Test results are given to show that 
the use of 2% ” Akroflex C in Butyl vodinces the tendency 
to deteriorate and soften after exposure to high tempera- 
tures. “Processing of Fast Curing Neoprene.”  [31-212. 
May 15, 1946. 4 pages. Directions are given on the proper 
use of sodium acetate as an effective and efficient retarder 
for fast-curing neoprene in the presence of magnesia and 
zine oxide. Data are also included to show that blending 
normal-curing with fast-curing neoprene will not retard the 
rate of cure of the fast-curing stock. 


“The Eetter Catalogue of Ply-Garb Job Tested Safety 
Clothing, White or Brown.” The Millburn Co., 3246 E. 
Woodbridge, Detroit 7, Mich. 12 pages. “Bi-Monthly Sup- 
plement to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, 
Materials.” April, 1946. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 60 pages. “Data Book for 
1946 Passenger Cars.” May 15, 1946. The Association of 
\merican Battery Manufacturers, Inc., Akron, O. 4 pages. 
“Gaskets; Rubber (Natural or Synthetic), Molded, Sheet, and 
Strip.” Federal Specification HH-G-1566, January 4, 1946. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. — 5¢., 
“Pyrometer Supplies—Buyers’ Guide. Price List—March 2, 
1946. Thermocouples, Protecting Tubes, Thermocouple 
Wire, Leadwire, Insulators.” No. 100-1. The Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 40 pages. “The Course of 
Autoxidation Reactions in Polyisoprenes and Allied Com- 
pounds. Part XI. Double Bond Movement during the 
\utoxidation of a Mono-Olefin.” E. H. Farmer and D. 
Sutton. Publication No. 67. 8 pages. The British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, England. 
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BRAIDING MACHINERY 





A complete line of braiding machines for wire insulation, 
elastic braid, hose, and other braided products. 


Write for Catalog No. 44 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
PROVIDENCE 7, R. I., U.S. A. 











FOAM 
REDUCER 


FOR 


LATEX COMPOUNDS 
and ADHESIVES 


No. 1917 
A. P. FOAM REDUCER 
e AN EFFECTIVE INEXPENSIVE FOAM 
REDUCER WHICH HELPS SPEED UP 
PRODUCTION. 


¢ Sample sent on request ¢ 





PRODUCTS 
BRONX CO., N.Y. 





1660 BOONE AV. (say 


CORPORATION 
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FRENCH OIL 
1005 -TON 


HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 
Production and 


Cut Costs. 


Model 2122 


32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings. 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 
2.000 Pounds. 
Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic 
Presses.” Hydraulic Press Division 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 

















PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 












Red Lead (95%+97%+98%) Sublimed Blue lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


TA ; > 1843 < 
PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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Compounding Charts 


(Continued from page 514) 


the physical properties of a large group of compounds 
containing : 

(a) the general-purpose rubbers — natural rubber, 
GR-S, and reclaim—individually and in combinations. 

(b) various amounts of an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
extender, and 

(c) various amounts of MPC black. 

The charts are intended primarily to provide in a 
compact form information relating to changes in physi- 
cal properties of compounds brought about by changing 
from one rubber hydrocarbon to another. 

The changing of formulations, as well as setting up 
of compounds for new uses, necessitates a considerable 
amount of development work in the line of compound- 
ing. The data, as compiled in this investigation and 
graphically presented, can be used for predicting physi- 
cal properties of a great variety of compounds and 
inight prove to be of assistance in selecting a starting 
formula for many purposes. In some cases only slight 
adjustments, based on the personal experience of the 
compounder, might be necessary to find the desired 
final formula. 
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FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
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COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
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Curran « Barry 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WeEEK-Enp CLOsING PRICES 





Apr May lune June June June 
- x 5 

Futures 27 25 ] NS 15 22 
July 27.94 27.88 28.17 28.75 29.14 29.42 
Sept 27.9 28.06 28.34 28.90 29.28 29.47 
Nov 27 28.23 28.49 29.04 29.43 29.55 
1947 
Feb 97.95 28.38 28.68 29.2 2 29.65 
Apr 7 ; 28.608 2 a 29.60 
lune 27.89 28.47 28.04 29 29.40 1.48 


UNE saw the highest levels reached 
J in the market since the 1924 season. 
Opening June 1 at the low for the month, 
28.77¢ a pound, the 15/16-inch spot mid- 
dling prices scored gains until June 10, 
when it reached 29.80¢ a pound. Prices 
then fluctuated until they hit a high on 
june 27 at 31.66¢ a pound. The market 
closed on June 28, at 31.65¢ a pound 

The futures market, following 
same general trend, opened on June 1 at 
28.25¢ a pound, reached 29.16¢ a pound 
on June 10, fluctuated, and rose to a new 
: he market closed on June 28, 


the 


high when 
at 31.05¢ a pound 
The settlement th 
al strikes brought the mills back int 
Further 





e railroad and soft 





the market and sent prices up. 
imulating factors appeared to be t 

nent that Administration leaders be- 
lieved that Congress would prefer to let 
price control die rather than to extend 
t without crippling amendments after 






June 30, the uniavorable weather cond: 





tious in the Cotton Belt, the unexpect- 
edly sharp advance in the mid-May 
parity price, and the brightening out- 
look for exports 


The CCC cotton loan holdings fell to 
499,000 bales as of June 8, with only 80,- 
ing under the 1945 loan. 
‘CC totaled 400,246 
rop cotton, compared 
3 


073 bales remati 





Purchases by the CC( 
bales in the 1945 
with a total of 2, 
last season. World carryover 
to total 23,500,000 bales. a 


537 bales, in the 
Same perl 
is expected to t 
drop of 3,500,000 bales from the previous 
season's figures 

The announcement by the British Gov- 
ernment that it would permit Liverpool 
and Manchester firms to continue raw 
cotton im and distribution at 
least until September 30 was _ received 








here as a very hopeful sign. 
Fabrics 


With the future of the OPA still un- 
de cided, mills have adhered to the close 
selling policy. Goods of all types are be- 
ing sought, but only insignificant amounts 
are being moved. The railroad and soft 
coal strikes also curtailed production 


added to the generally tight market sit- 





uation 
\ bright note was the occasfonal prep- 
aration of a few producers to schedule 
lotments of hose and_ belting 
lucks in anticipati if these items being 
included in the OPA’s incentive pricing 
list. While this increase leaves much to 
be desired, rubber manufacturers look 
for an improvement in forward commit- 
ments 
Insulation cambric and separator cloth 





on ¢ 


( 








were suspended from price control on 
June 5. Insulation cambric used almost 
entirely in electrical manufacturing, rep- 
resents less than 1% of the total dollar 


sales of the industry, so does not enter 


significantly into the cost of living; while 
the same holds true of separator cloth 
used in tires. Millmen, however, were un- 
able to explain why OPA would lift con- 
trols on finished insulating cambrics, but 
retain them on the gray. CPA is still con- 
sistently rejecting appeals for relief un- 
der the M-317A distribution order. 





New York Quotations 
June 30, 1946 


Drills 






38-inch 2.00-yard .4.....ee0 yd. $0.195 
50-1n 1 SOGRIG. kcecnccvaescue 28 
nch LSd-yard .....5.4,02000 3050 
inch 2.20-yard 2.6.2.0 0400040 2617 
59-inch 1.85-yard ......++-se0e6 050 





SS-inch at Pe) 
40-incl 3601 
40-inch Re 
3114-inck 3948 
72-inch 5285 
Mechanicals 


ieugowss Ib. .5030/. 






Hose and belting... 
Hose and belting, stitched..... 


Tennis 


54-inch 1.60-yard D.F.......- 
5114-inch 1.60-yard D.F. ..... 34 


Hollands—Rubber 











Dini yi ookcKscnwasecee oer due eUeeoyae 
POET 6 asin. 49 <4 bp Ce , 2 
40-inct <2 
Osnaburgs 
eS ie i) © en or yd 01517! 
40-inch 1954 
40-inct 1682¢ 
40-inch 3.65 Ch. ...2.seesseceee -13008 


Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 


Bombazine 64 x 60, 
Sombazine 64 x 

















Print cloth, 38%2-inch, 64 x 60 13¢ 
Sheeting, 40-inch 
48 x 44, 182 
64 x 68 
56 x 6 3 
44 x 40 0941 
Sheeting, 36-inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard .. 5 co lao 
40 x 40, oe ee ee 7804 
Tire Fabrics—Karded Peeler 
Builder 
1714 ounce 60” 23/11 ply../b 8 
Chater 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply..... It 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply..... It 
Ee | il ay ear lb. 
ounce 60” 10/2 .ply..../t 45 
Cord Fabrics 
16” cotton. .... lb. 
15” ootten.....< lb. 
16” cotton. ...... lb. 
GOR conn It 
1074 ounce 
te .45 





Converters say that an important part 
of industrial goods demand 1s currently 
being met through the stripping of mih 
tary surplus finished twills and mediun 
weight ducks, and they urged that the 
awards be promptly made so that goods 
could go into process for the many cus- 
tomers seeking them. Most of this yard- 
age is finished with the JQD-242 treat- 
ment. The greatest volume of stripped 
goods has moved out fer such industrial 
uses as upholstery, sport clothing, auto- 
mobile seat covers, and simulated leathe: 
coatings. Stripped twills have been found 
particularly adaptable for vinyl chlorid« 
and pyroxylin coating, and heavy de- 
mand from leading Detroit automobile 
manutacturers has been reported tor 
these coated fabrics. Cost of stripping, 
about 10¢ a yard, added to the landed 
cost at the mill for the surplus fabric, 
results in a price range around 35¢, which 
is a few cents higher than the gray 
ceilings : 

\ll looms weaving gem duck on March 
8, 1946, must continue or resume produc- 
tion of that material immediately by an 


amendment to Order L-99, the loom- 
freeze order, This action was taken to 
insure adequate production of gem duck, 


used in lining shoes. 

CPA officials cited evidence of maldis- 
tribution of high-tenacity rayon in the 
hands of rubber manufacturers. These 
conditions prevent some companies from 
making all the tires they are now permit- 
ted to make with the rayon cord under 
the pattern established by List 15 of Ap- 
pendix 2 of Rubber Order R-1; whik 
other companies have more rayon than 
they need, To remedy this situation, the 
CPA rubber division proposed that the 
Inventory of any one company can 1 
restricted to not more than 60 days’ sup- 

y, based on its current restricted pro- 
duction pattern, July 1 was the tentative 
late tor the proposed new control to take 


< 
ect 


( 


British manufacturers, having substi- 
tuted rayon for cotton yarn in the manu- 
facture of tires during the war vears, 
have found the change-over so success- 
ful that most of them continue to | 
rayon; however there is a serious short- 
age of high-tenacity tire yarns in Britain 
also. 

Recorded statistics show that in 1940 
United States tire manufacturers used 
284,000,000 pounds of cotton tire cord. 
In 1941 the industry consumed 393,000,000 
pounds of cotton and 17,000,000 pounds 
of rayon tire cord. In 1944 the respective 
hgures rose to 188,000,000 an 72,000,000 
pounds. Figures for 1945 are not vet 
tabulated, but it is believed that thev 
will run far over the record year of 194]. 
Consumption for 1946 is expected to run 
even higher if supplies are obtainable. 

Since 1945 there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the exports of rayon tire yarn, 
cord, and fabric; the current rate of ray- 
on tire yarn and tire fabric exports rep- 
resent about 8% of the domestic produc- 
tion of rayon tire yarn. 

Concerning finished goods, there is con- 
siderable resentment among rubber manu- 
facturers at being forced iccept such 
goods from the cotton textile concerns. 
With the exception of certain items for 
coated rainwear, gray goods are desired, 
and even in this instance special finishes 
are required that have a minimum of 
copper, manganese, and grease content. 
In other uses, finished goods are being 
accepted unwillingly, particularly as the 
added cost factor must be absorbed. 
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ABOLISH SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODORS 
WITH PARADORS BY GIVAUDAN 





Disagreeable odors in connection with the proc- Our skilled technical staff is prepared to assist 
essing of synthetic rubber products need not — youin solving your problems of product odor... 
exist... for Givaudan has successfully solved the and to show you how the quality of odor appeal 
problem of masking unpleasant product odors. can be imparted to your products as a valuable 

, sales advantage. *Parador Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Our special PARADORS* for use in synthetic 








elastomers, including Neoprene Latex, are ex- —_ 
tremely effective, even in cases of unusually Mildew-proof your rubberized fabric products with G-4, 

: " i i Givaudan’s effeetive mildew-proofing agent. Highly fun- 
strong odors. They provide prompt relief at the gicidal, germicidal and antiseptic, G-4 is non-toxic, non- 


irritating and safe for use on fabrics which come in 


‘essary points in the manufacturing process 
ny manufactu &P “9 intimate contact with the human skin. Sample quantities 


and also eliminate disagreeable odors from the available upon request. 








finished products themselves. 





“BUY WISELY... BUY GIVAUDAN” 


ted -L Jbaiadition w: 


Industrial Products Division - 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








Milingrimewitha’.. MILL APRON 


This is the modern way to 
mix rubber and pigments— 
with a saving up to 20% in 
milling time. 





















MILL APRONS eliminate a large part of the 
hard work in milling and masticating—and 
reduce the dust element as well. Available 
in sizes up to 84” wide. In wide use today 
to help overcome longer milling time of syn- 


The Akron 
Akron 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 


Pumices 





Accelerators, Inorganic 
N.% 


Lime 
Litharg 
Eagle, s 
FBS 
tet V € i 
Extra > . 
Medium light techr 
Magnesia, itt technica 


A-l 

A-1 

A-32 

A-7 

A-l 

A N 
A n 




















Met 


\ ») AC 
Barak .. ] 
D-B-A . 
Dela P / 
MODX. ... i 
No RM Red Lea I 


Alkalies 











Caustic soda, flake. Colur 
3 It s 100 / 
i scene 4 1( 
< lid aT It rums 100 7 
Antioxidants 
Xs 
) 
Wh iL 





ei al ll dl 
“ 





B-X-A 

Copp Ir X-872-A.] 
Flec H 

Flex ne 





Ss O 
Ss 
S 
Ct 
x 





Tonox 
Tysonit 
V-G-B 

Antiscorch Materials 


Cumar RH 
Ve T 





Antiseptics 


( ound G-4 


Blowing Agents 


Unicel 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Brcke Lining Saturant 
Uh US er eee b. $0 


Carbon Black 


Conductive Channel—CC 
Conductex A 


Continental R2 .04 
R4( 10 

Huber 35-( 0 
Spheron ( O4 
I 040 
15 


Hard Processing Channel—HPC 





Continental F )5 
barre . 05 
Kosmobile S 1 57 
Micronex Mark II O3T 
Spheron No. 4... 05 
AVICO GO ssis 5. )5 
Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
REOW 2 nadekewsskneece Ib. Ost 
Continental: A. 22... ee OST , 
Pee WON pe owas suas Ib. 5+ 
Kosmobile S-66/ Dixiedensed 
Ec eras 057 
Spheron No. 6...... AES O57 
Standard Micronex ...... It 5+ 
WVARCD® Be cc's '6.n eins sia sim lt O57 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA ....0..6.. 40 .05 


Kosmobile 77/Dixiedensed 


Snerots Ns. 0.6.90 eeeaiee It 
BVA00O AZ aise scan cans ds t 


1 re Sy 





Fine Furnace—FF 


MEK ES Walia eases 


High Modulus Furnace—HMF 


BE IAC en st 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40 ..... It 
Modulex 6 scccscicesae lt 
PaPEIECIG AA. ss Soo = 810 It 
Pereees 9S sis 5 seine elem 
Sterling Ws. vias seins 


Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 


CER. Gnas ss pices ae 
ee AE eee eT 1b. 
PUPREER 6056s } 

RWRWORE 5555 56--are1ss 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20 





ale Lon os, aera rere t 
Sterling Nin age oo tree a 
WVMGCO cee stuss cose 
Fine Thermal—FT 
Pee (cpikbaedetivn a seme eS 
Medium Thermal—MT 
The ix 
Colors 
Black 
Lampblac (« I 
Blue 
Du Pont 
loners 
Brown 
M Apico 
Green 
Chrome Be bcos a epee ae 
oxide (freight allowed)... .Jb. 


Chromium Hydroxide ...../ 





nw Ow 
WGI 


035 


Dit Ont ssi esses ees . + lb. 1.1 
Guignet’s (bbls.) bs 70 
LOHeTS. Gaaaex 33 
Orange 
Sy BREET LEE D.. 205 
AMINEEG Avcasheas 30 
Red 
Antimony 
Cromoeon, 25717% «26025 lb, .48 
RSE. P. We; 8) osc vaee 48 
Sulphur free ......... Ib. 52 
TEM. 66%. sre s-9\8 1d ae 
Oe i ctine Sake he a 25 
es PE pa ccc ccsesawenies Ib. .48 


Iron Oxide, l.c.l. 
Mapico herr oe ee fe 
Rub-Er-Red (bbls.) .....-- Ib. 


Toners 


055 


OF 
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Speaking of ESTABLISHED QUALITY 


as @ For centuries hall-marks engraved on articles of 
a S 
3 Sa} 


gold ae: aa Sey en accepted as guarantees ak 
| excellence. So, too, the W itco trademark signifies 
established quality for industries in the fields of 
rubber, steel-fabrication, paint, printing inks, paper 


production, cosmetics and drugs, ceramics, leather. 


WITCO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Carbon Blacks Dispersing Agents Witcarbs 
Colors Accelerators Stearates 
White Pigments Mineral Rubber Extenders 


Witrco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Exporters 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Los Angeles + Boston + Chicago + Detroit - Cleveland - San Francisco + Akron + London and Manchester, England 
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Aresklene No. 375 ........ Ib. $0.35 $0.50 BOO! WN. OS” bie etna his o's x oe he lb. $4.00 
5 | SPR CRA Sree get Sere ‘ Ib. 5.00 


$0.0425/$0.045 400, dry , lb. 31 ( 





. 2 045 Black No. 25, dispersed. . Ni 2? 40 Vanillin .... Cece awNe i. 2.25 
725 075 Casein Peres a svalarers pee 24 2475 P 
ents Collocarb Rubber Substitutes 


0575 (Dispersed Wyex) .. ib. -U¢ Ov RE oe Sci as Se ae ib 09 15 
14 1525 Copper Inhibitor X-872.../6. 2.25 RS <8 ee Ete i "105 1875 
11 ! 53 16 25 Darvan No. 1 .....% ‘8 dt 30 34 Factice 
litanox-A LO and MO../ es ee - Settee ee it : Amberex Type B ...... Ib 20 
a ( O03, Dispersex No. 15 ........db 11 - OS Sa ae ee ae Ab 095 19 





Factex Dispersion A ..... lb. .185 Poa RN cet crake Ib 165 

= = : a Collo ie ak ity ( WEE) = ceca oon ... bb 10 .20 

420 ‘9 SLICTONEX, oloidal cevnea® . 7; i )O75/ 4% 

I} or 075. eS er Oe It "12 WUENUE. ea ccbadsabelonseess ( FS 

lt 905 0975 PHR ..............-. -lb. 1.25 Softeners and Plasticizers 

725 0750 "Eh ee re rer lb. Be } 799 P 
) PUI i. os aah aor es Pr: 0722/ .0947 





Fr Florence Santomerse |) 41 65 4 A 
; S 11 ) PERE Guciss das sane eee lh 23 
] <! seamaee sie : - 2 “gn ee 03 
s é Sodium Stearate ....... ‘ 40 ons eRe SE sae ihtag ; > 

- ‘ : 8 & ee rere 02 021 


White — 7 oe it 195 09; 5 ss Woe toe en a? li 90 1.10 regia" glad dalla ‘60 tbs 274 300 
lack Label-l — £3 : Seo re Tae : TAs J = RORGOGEN «<0. .0css yey, 45 -60 





NadoNn « of 
Nc 2 US ( is teas tale pe 10. 40 50 
2 l 725 075 Sulphur, dispersed No. 2. ./t .O8 2 — 20 
Red Label-17 ! 72 ( -~pidone AW Pa eats Liar ii 6 DD. se au s.o a e's 
Horse Head XX Special 3 éf 725 075 Zinc oxide, dispersed ...../t Re .15 Butac “Ts dl th ala - US 105 
XX Red-4 cae 0725 075 sutyl Roleate ........ ste l¢ 195 
- ee ae ae I lo 195 


78 sees it R the Mineral Rubber Circosol-2XH Elasticator for 
15¢ -* ; E 7: Black Diamond, l.c.1.. ton 25.00 /30.00 GR-S gal 

- a, ; ~ é B.R.C. No. 20 . 0105 0115 Dibenzyl sebacate 
ae mig n 25.00 27.00 icv) ——— a oe sD 51 








s (le ee ) ee 
- 075 Hydrocarbon, Hard 2 a 
795 075 Lode nake Ab, 04 045 Dibutyl sebacate +¢ 65 
-5 075 Parmr Be ere Gane Ons ..ton 29.00 Dicapryl phthalate ......../ b 25 30 
I , = 1075 Pioneer, c.1 cas cane ton 30.00 Dipentene...... ere 6 .58 
7 Salnt Di oment Witco MR_ solid cas SOM DinGlyMer Oil «<2. 6:06-5:05 jal 33 38 
; ’ * : Granglar .c0cec sess. OR Dispersing Oil No. 10 ....d> 0375 04 
s ) 0s 





rvptone ~ No ‘ it Oso S - IU.Ul . ° 4 1 - 
Cryptone Z Duraplex C-50 LV, 100&%../ 2) sees 
































Yellow Mold Lubricants Dutrex 6 ..+-seseeeeeees 025 
iy want I} [39 1.75 ; ; P Oe oe g |: i er eer ies 0325 
tf . : j 68 071 Aluminum Stearate .. oy ope e* MIEIROIWR, Gx ei caueseaws b 1122 
Ma Aqu I) b 60 ; 
aioe Ii 1.3 Aquarex ike ee ‘ U Lo. Sea ae ee 
. MDL Paste Tt, 25 + ATathon GS. sc nse dus _ 55 s 
: : Colite al a0 i } 4 5 
ents So 4 vie wielnaieis wins sine 2M s ery cn ccwre sas as se) 5 . 
Diapersing Ag , DC Mold Release Emulsion — _ tS ee l )425 .0475 
Ba ; : “ 4 > NO. 335 se eeeeee Sih Eee hh J-3U DISPIRIIORE oid oe wc woiedi gt 20 3 
Bas “ e eae Fluid tent e eee ’ , 1275 . Nateolen TEV 26 icscs see sal b iz 
; ‘ HIPEX - a <9 eto LTE TP EP ore it 0575 
N Glyceriz ibricant Cade arene 05 0575 
; aeeeee <- Oe 1.50 MAI a osten cs ayies soe os L 
an p l_ubres : : ; se be ote No. 1-D Heavy Oil ... l )4 
Triton R < Rubber-Glo, cone. regular gal 4 1.15 Nuba resinous pitch (drums 
ype Wow... sees eee es gal 1.20 Grades No. 1 and No. 2..// 929 
Extenders SINCE sc Walkie oes ton 65.01 “eee ai oH 142 
Advagum 1098 ‘ +. Soapstone, L.C.l ses ee eeee ton 15.0 >.UU jee aa Hi 15 
. : ] ‘ “inc stearate ...... seeeell i Para Biax (res.) i... 17 18 
\ PRO: OUD: vs wince 9 68 ooo gal 135 ay 
\ ‘ $ Reclaiming Oils ee ee ee Peer i )4 O48 
Extender 1 ‘ 32 B.R.V oie . ii 03 0375 Paradene No. 1 (drums).../? 525 
Exter er ( BWH ; 1 1 ee EE a ee 52 
Naftolen R ‘ i le C-1 1 4 Special (drums) 
broplast H 12 117 1.3 7 0 20 80135> Al. iwc as iD )265 
72 82 are 50 5 to 46° C. M.P b 1625 
M 82 - 3 } ) ‘02 $5 to 7 OFS 057 
3 AEs 6b Rape arte 2 25 
Fillers, Inert Wil 7 3 IDOE ccsueac seas 75 
Ashestos I ' ] g . 5 RR neuen Vie bios I 5 
. So ee TER ceecacos, )975/ AS 
Darvtes - K+ (re ing) bee Ja é -* D 
3 eee: a 0 > PRCO-800 | cowsiceds as )9 
+7 ~ ‘ aaaial baal Oe j X a ‘ a % Piccocizer 30" Sistah x ce ee 55 
Pin Se ‘ cane tom 2 . PICCOTARHO GASES = s:0.6 9s eis ie 24 24 
casa ys aa : Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black inraire rie... "ih 1S "185 
: : : 3uca ht al . ton 40.00 Piccoumaron Resins ...... i} 145 15 
1 Carbonex Flakes “ It 3 ( RNIN Fh Nn Y 20 .25 
: 1 S SSN eine ten ee 1 03¢ AMS ops llc e ise Bee oat gual 1s .23 
. Plas 1 | Ronen eee eer eenpe i [2 45 
( s Paasticizer TS occ s00% j $5 
x W 1( 32 a dese wedi iene a ech ole age ae i 0 24 
C iW ‘ 2 t 10.0¢ D  sees8 ptr etter eee neal a 
W ite R 1] ) 23.50 Plastoflex Ne, 40) 66.4: shite 20 
Wit 20.2 24.5 aco eee 25 
; - =n acy . 77 ys 
Finishes ) 27 30 
a: 2 OF 07 
— n 11.00 2, ) 107 
Nubbe : A n 12.00 21 Resin (drums) ...... It 1075 
Col 2 1 2 rere lao 115 Bo 
2 Oe Vs ton 10.00 REIT BGS aos sce oes 00u lb 38 40 
res t 6.4 MO PAGS "5 occas ware It .08 
Van Wax Y aston 3 ae > 
n100.00 ere eer piseteaien E I 
0625 075 Rio Resin Dane cemries oodt 3f 38 
Flock ton 10.00 RIA NO, BE scessic se wip: 55 
( } 12 n 3 0 eer en Ne Sink os O's bie op 010s f 65 
Dve g sano: 0l0lUl—~—~—~—C*C RE E 1 
W 2 n 50.00 ope IS SG Sane Th I 80 
Fabrif X-24-G 25. ce. 57 
X-24-W C1 } 052 ; Rubberol ta i i eee 18 
Fil floc 065 1175 — BERG caceskoe lb 32 
“e ; 097 1255 oS Eee ee Pieter ene 7 34 38 
R ‘ 1.5 Resir ] M-17 ; 
White ; ] , 2 G” Res De eee. Ox Sebacic +8 
Sevtiolens Gla ie ateehiaks pk eee .105 135 Solvenol 58 
i i fesine ] 0275 0325 oy = tt ee it Mt 065 
Latex Compounding Ingredients ; os I EO mA Ik 055 % Synt ‘ eee a te 27 39 
Accelerator 8 , oie tate 1.2 i n 65.00 85.00 GURENS) ie ewa ow civ sssle cia isles 0 
22 ] rb R. cl tonl( 0 __ Tarzac ; é OS RE ree 23 24 
uw 4 Tricesyl phosphate ...... } 24 245 





Turgum ; é 
54 Reodorants : Vinsol Resin .......... sul. 7025 7 2085 
t 5 3.25 Vistac a eae iD .20 .214 


on a y [ARETE sccscesteva~eenuees me 2 
18 4 Curodex 19 

t ) 51 188 Via eatin Witlie kes ce » ot 

198 eer ores lb. 6.75 X-1 resinous oil (tank car)./ 

4 50 Para-Dors (ABCDE) Rey | «25 4.00 Pe-O0 RESIN: 5 co. oe c-ceew lb. .0525 
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E or? 


FOR COMPOUNDING 
VINYLS AND 
CODE WIRE 





@ SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
@ HEAT STABILITY 
e COLOR 


Sample and technical data sent 
promptly on request 


3% RECTOR SRERT 


INE; YORG, 
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Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding RECLAIMED RUBBER | SCRAP RUBBER 


Res: ( I ( M.1 ‘ > 
( M 
coe™M 


HE reclaimed rubber market re- A TIVITY in the scrap rubber market 


1 unchanged during J continued limited by the apathetic 










Solvents 





( ng excess demand for types posit of consumers. Although already 
slowed down, movement of scrap was 

: ‘ 3 further reduced by the labor tie-up ir 
Akron consuming mills midway in June 

G\ that held up shipments of tires and tire 
- parts to outlets there. Outlets in the 
\ 31 East were also practically closed down, 
with some buyers requiring such string- 
. ent specifications that dealers were reluct- 





in signt ae 





S€ ant to ship. One or two reclaimers 











a stocks of synthetic scrap on hand at most continued to take material without the 
Stabilizers for Cure reclaiming centers. This demand for syn- — yow-customary added requirement of 
Pe ene 27 ‘saan adage nem leon 5 a + "<r i, percent synthetic and natural, as well 
Laurex (bags : a forthcomir “hi re : se rices ae en ae as specified ratios between truck and bus 
Magnesium stearat 32 Be pagent, tg rote lelg Th ners. and passenger tires. One mill in the East 
Stearex, sims t 8 163% sae De ee a er merely required separate loading of syn- 
) me s 3 — oe Ga, thetic and natural a 
St aes ees BOree eee rea eT. Tire parts were practically out of the 
Stearite, i { ae ee st Ms ld t gs Face ee market as a trading item. Here and there, 
eee < ee ee ee major fac- = <ome shipments of No. 3 peelings were 
eas ; tor keeping down demand tor synthetic made, but other classifications, includins 


gures r the reclaiming indus- . 


Synthetic Rubber ee ae ; the S.A.G.. were unwanted. and even 
atmiteae ise a tires were being taken cautiously. The 










































March are now available in plac aN fren : 
sae eka lace restrictions on percentages of rubber an 
: : aa ratios of tires precluded any large ship- 
{ \ 7, 
ments. 
OR Dealers’ quotable prices for tires in 
: the Akron market showed another reces- 
sion. It was noted that truck and bus 
OR 8 tires were off 50¢€ to $17 per net ton; 
Os 3 while beadless tires suffered a similian 
decline to $24. Mixed auto tires remained 
: 9 steady at $18 per net ton, and none of the 
2 corresponding eastern were re- 
vised. 
; Following are dealer ving prices 
} r scrap rubber in carload lots, delivered 
KNI : aoe Kick : ‘i MAtnES tndioahel = 
MI stocks f 31.666 ng tons. Productio1 at point ncated ™ 
1 exports f rec l thers Tore de- Eastern Akron 
ised ir April from the ficures for “eee <O 
—— wort ot nsumption and. stocks (Net Tons) F 
S S Mix uit $15 3 
n ¢ rr 17 
A ¢ s S.A.G sens 18.04 
~ t = \.G > er C ( nor - 
we . =. Juas, € T no 
be = a : S.A.G SV r ne 
a < = f Ma . ee _ ne 
lictir t s (sv ri r ne 
S < i: ] 1 ( 7 ne 
< ae 1 e 3, 2 sir 3 
ce eee eee not 
ilso gra I yPA statement ¢ 2 nor 
Tackifiers ¢ ‘tions ir ved in the Sssuane ° 28 1 
eee +] i X 1 . A. £ 4] tc ) nor 4 
Kw ( Ss KES I € T i 
y 5 » S Sis { t 1 it 41s ic H 
h ¢ t 1, 
Synv Th Statemer Is é 
7 i ustry is aradins 2 2 
OA Pe ae = s 125 
< 4 W i Vv ¢ 1 ibes 2 2 
< Ss 12 ft ernst oy nom nor 
oes non nom 
Vulcanizing Ingredients i j 
Yr 
ee rae Reclaimed Rubber Prices _ 
- I Auto Tire 
Slade s ‘ r Sp. Grav ¢ per t 
prene ‘ I ° = 
siifa, B Select 1.16-1.18 Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Ins hb] \ 1.1% S & 


(Continued from page 566) 


Shoe . Export Opportunities 







Re < 
Te De Canniére & M. Libion, 20 Rue Mont 
\ . Tues Brussels, Bel rium: elastic cloth for sus 
3 ~ rs and girdles. 
= “s del Duomo, Flor 





goods such as tire 
washers, valves 


811, Ambate 





Miscellaneous 





Carnauba r I Ss ar sseries, re- 
2 N« Me t ends 1.2 ; 61 frigerators and electrical equipment 
wf ger, ‘Medica,’ ; 
Yellow , Prey ¢ chemicals ; 
2 , ee t ind hospit 
Ca Ye | p1 : 1 I t plas 
M or 5s : : iets, druy ere 
tubber W 
( H kK Le epresenting Er \ 
olors 
Color vorkal Tiger Bi Factory 1 War R H 
Soa \ 
eutr | . Kong ] ( n hinery 
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Inexpensive insurance for mixed NEOPRENE STOCKS during 
the hot weather. 


Prevents shelf-aging of stored stocks between mixing and 
processing. 


P-12 is a true Peptizer of Neoprene. Will render border-line 
stocks (which have hardened in storage) processable. 


Technical data and samples on request. 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 First Central Tower 
Trade Mark Registered AKRON 8, OHIO Patent Applied For 














-——-- 























WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING ALL TYPES 
OF EXTRUDERS FOR 
THE #8VUO2ER 


1879. 
2 


Your enquiries will receive the 


2 OCC TIRR EE FHERE-P- OreTe: 


benefit of over 65 years experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 


wide range of other processing 





h Shaw 


a 2 plant for the Rubber and 
Strainer. 






Plastic Industries. 


INDUSTRY SINCE b 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. ETD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS. INC. 


MANAGEME, V7 CON. SULTANTS 


JOSEPH C. Lewis 
PRESIDENT 


i 
» ACCOUNTING 
COSTS 


ARCHITECTURE 
METHODS 


ENGINEERING 
ORGANIZATION 


EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 














Specialists in 
Intricate Molding 
SEMI-PNEUMATIC TIRES - ALL SIZES 
All types moulded goods: motor mount- 


ings. Design and engineering service 
available. 


KARMAN RUBBER CO. 


7713 AKRON, 


UNiversity 

















Continental - Mexican Rubber Co., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 























FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


- rg Pacific Coast Representative 
RED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
38 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Manufactured by 
BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, nc. | 


Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


inoniA RUBBER WORLD 


| Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 








April, April, 1945 
UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Vi ee Quantity Value 
lbs. 1,958 $ DOG. ise ais ad) Se eyeene 
2,310,966 442.485 5,836,291 $ 2,333,32 
Ibs. 1,000 Bites Ate eanes) Sed euws 
734,300 1,379,000 746,700 2,530,40 
ibs. 2,754,200 21,595,900 2,046,900 15,302,70 
e. lbs. 1,137,500 26,495,700 617,800 20,769.40 
ToTALs 6,939,924 $49,917,030 9,247,691 $40,935,82 
es ise s 813 $ 522 1,113 $ 1,00 
| Rubber thread, not covered /bs 7,365 11,881 8,862 14,584 
POMAEE ( G5GG a eces ices 8,178 $ 12,403 9,975 $ 15,59 
MANUFACTURED 
Pe ere Sp oranetetaies 3 PN. a eee tote $ 26,90 
Boots and shoes of rubber, 
BM Uckoe en 4 bce ce pr 12 27 13579 14,3 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
wo OE IE ee eee pr 240 OOF sss en'o as ene 
Cement RRS ete Seavake Sein ee ow POad a aiawnisee 14,78 
Clothing of waterproofed 
=o ones 
cotton or rubber er eR ee) Tie vc oe ) 
Prugmists’ SUNGTIES . 6 ...40..6. 262020 UE AY 31.61 
Gaskets and washers ........ +2: CODA osc aks eas 15,710 
Gloves, rubber loz. prs 1,10 3,32! 2 3,7 
Golf balls ...... anes los 1,012 55 4 1 
Heels ... Seca anee prs. 924 AO Sarkw icc’ ap eieeercese 
MOOG oss cone sas PE RRL ee POROES ? ois ne sas 32,922 
Hot water ee feu : 3,051 ee meee 
Inner tubes, n.o.p. ........ ne 215 930 128 38 
Bicycle n 348 27¢ 1,533 1,018 
Liquid sealing compound ..... «+++. Eas | CUD pep er ene 1,964 
= »9'99 
Mats and matting ..... <0 0... +) t ee sc § teeyes 
Nursing nipples ........9 ros 3,08 8,321 $51 1,04 
PAIS ATER ic Sede acs eS 23 Oe. I ee 14,68 
Tire repair material oe. 3,32 9 332 
Tires, bicycle ............m 0 03 1,431 1,522 
Pneumatic ......... oa 5 OO 32 14,730 111 3,1 
Solid, for automobile and M 
motor RPMNOKS nosis oo sO; Z 32 13 18 
RRR ara oe oe Cha orn Ot ee” eae 1,385 
Other rubber manufactures... see StEESS ccc sewss 165,150 
MORN lac cee ure eisai es S. SG60048 = co5c.-% $ 372,549 
Totars RuBBER IMPORTS... ....---- SSO A944 c6</0002% $41,323,966 


Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UN MANUFACTURED 














Crude rubber including - - 
synthetic rubber ......./bs 2,770,334 $ 538,978 1,302,790 $ 495,848 
Waste Tibber . 0506.56.24 Ibs. 1,742,600 2,320,800 2,808,200 3,881,800 
MORSE? bo ssasee a eae x 4,512,934 $ 2,859,778 4,110,990 $ 4,377,648 
PARTLY MANUFACTURE! 
Soling slabs of rubber...../bs. 1,710 $ 64 3,910 $ 437 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting N.O.p. .....5. .--.lbs. 341,201 $ 07,1 124,160 $ 70,017 
PR nk ene mek wakes oe at eye oe PSO Sissies Seen eens 
Boots and shoes of rubber, 
Sy ep ere ae ’ 131,433 225,60 l¢ +1 343,835 
( shoes with rubber 
ee ‘ ere 102,40 103,41 674 4,51 
Clo: of rubber and 
waterproofed clothing ...... ...+++.- Me Go. wha as as 2,283 
Heels ee er 184,24¢ 76 =—:179,162 24,647 
Hose onus Wa ad xo aa erkas bvEe: sowdse ks 59,844 
Inner tubes for motor - 
vehicles as ie vas oes cee 39,764 47,31 51,584 225,15¢ 
ee ar prs 7.432 2,151 1,032 1 
Tires pneumatic for motor iB 
vehicles ....... n 42,618 830,848 3,239 547,591 
Others areas ne 3,429 5,697 177 6,42 
Wire and cable, insulated eicehe e/a 9 O82 Shausee Bis ae 421,44 
Other rubber manufactures ... ..------ eS A ee 297,11 
POMS ves ev ens ioeen sieeeene Wee eae $ 4,003,066 
PoTaLs PORTS <<< 5 SOLO NES ciwics cs O00 ksho? 
a 
Cons ie rable interest is being shown in municipal and in 
aie circles in South Africa in the new British plastic, 


hene, says a foreign press report. It is understood that 

ort Elizabeth municipality has sanctioned the use ot 
a ern cables for home and factory wiring and 
that installation will begin as soon as supplies arrive fron 
the British manufacturers, 


July 
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TURDY, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 


wanted. Write EEMCO for your 


operation 


Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 


ee Sales Representatives 
needs - - - early deliveries are now 


A MIDWEST EASTERN OHIO 
being made. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO. 





MILLS ° PRESSES e TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS ° STRAINERS 
WASHERS ° CRACKERS 
CALENDERS REFINERS 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 








FOR THE 


WRUBBER 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 


636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 
' 555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Apopka, Florida 





Statice 


SINCE 63 
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(CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRY 
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CAMACHINE 26-4D \ 
~ 


3 











For quantity production of 
perfect, clean-cut rolls of 
FRICTION TAPE 


Rolls produced on Camachines separate easily and 
have clean frayless edges which will not ravel. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 


S, 
















61 POPLAR STREET 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 














Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *":x%2"° 


Makers of Stamford “*Factice’” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 


























QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
6) YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
| ransmission—Convevor—Elevator 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


A <= 
we Mh ait 
; 47 PACKING. ~ot or every condition 
HOSE Qe 
SS 


for every purpose 
W ater—Fire—Air—Steain 


~ 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 

















Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 











_ 
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Designed for Experimental and Product Extruding 


RUGGED is the word to describe this com- 
pact and highly efficient Royle continuous 


















extruding machine. It embraces all of the 
characteristics required for larger and 


heavier extruding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an integral 
part of laboratory equipment (the technician 
can be sure that his experiments will have 
true relation to actual product extruding) 
the Royle +1 is an efficient producer of such 
commercial products as tubes, fine wire 
insulation, mono-filament and thread coat- 


ing. 





7-08 4:¢- 10), | 
N. J. 
james Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATER SO N 3 NEW JER SEY 
London, England B. H. Davis J..W.VanRiper Jf. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-826. UNiversity 3726 Lafavette 216] 























We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Typ es Note or Wire Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 

































































rubber. 1 
* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... \ 


MILDEW PROOF ‘ FLAME PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE * 
WATER PROOF CLEV ELAND 4, OHIO 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE a 
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Light face tvpe $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) 
{llow nine words for keyed address. 

386 Fourth Avenue, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ILL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


3old face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Replies forwarded without charge 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHEMIST, NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER LATEX, EMUL- 
sions, plastics, B.S. degree and 3 years’ experience. Address Box No. 
581, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST, B.S., CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE IN ADHESIVES, 
lacquers, rubber cements. 6 years’ adhesive tapes from natural and 
synthetic bases, coated on film, cloth, paper, foil. Laminating adhesives 
for all types of sheet materials. 10 years’ plastics, coating lacquers, rub- 
ber cements. Reliable, unselfish assistant to chief chemist, to help in 
production and development. Salary $300. Address Box 568, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


( 1EMIST + YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS CHIEF RUBBER COM 
oul nsulate wire nt. Wants responsil positior 


with progres 














i \ nd cture of wire 
Fac rt ng s bhe Interested in 
| \ x. M B.S in ¢ ical 
I R I ] on se Mi iry $ 0 
\ N t RUBE \ 
SALESM AND BUYER—RI gegen Gebdtial shag | PLASTICS 
¢ ilthy 1 real wetter ill go anywhere as 
nage! Lar following in the Rubl 
Ir str Have 1 tou wns on the eridiron: now let me make then 
f \ Box Ne ‘ RunBer W 
FACTORY MANAGE! MESIRES LOCATING WITH RELIABLE 
Fast | rt vears’ executiv experience 
ext 
Boe Ne on i we ¢ Ac . 
RUBBER ENGINEER, CAPABLE AS TECHNI( AL OR SUPERIN.- 
endent of pr ction, res new nnections 22 years of practical 
\ \ \ t Rt Wor 
PEC I ~ S SA S SERVICE POSITION IN THI 
by young man, 28, witl ood 
esc ¥ s. Experience 
ides ve ment mpounding, roduction, supervis in : 
Service Address Box 584 ire of INDIA RUBBER W 
EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED. 25 YEARS’ PRA( TICAL EX- 
erience in the nutacture i har l rubber g - Have ncizced 
N I Ss nt general supe er 
i ed specialties ar 
\ R Wi 





Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
We ire equipped to perform all types of physical and 
ehemical tests for synthetic rubber. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 


Rapidly expanding company located in small community 70 miles 
from Chicago has unusual opportunity for chemist experienced in de- 
velopment of plastic and rubber coatings and saturations. Experience 
important. Salary flexible to suit qualifications. Address Box No. 586, 


care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


“ADHESIVES RU 1B BER “CHEMIST. TO HE AD B LABORATORY RE 
the development nd pro 


organization program with wide exper lence in 
| | sroducts 


uction of natural and synthetic rubber adhesives and related 





| 

permanent position offers an excellent opportunity with i long-estab- 
ishe firm in the Greater New York <Area. State education xperience, 
avi ailability, salary requirements, etc. Applications will be held in strictest 


onfidence. Address Box No. 572, care of Inpra Ruperr Worv 


cre CHE MIS1 BY A YOUNG AND RAP er Y EXP AND 


hemicals to the ubber, Plastics. 








ng organization supplying pigments and c 
} ° “ag a8 

nd Paint industries. Must be a chemist by training and ae hav 
rubber compounding. While experience as 


well-rounded experience in 
ind expenses 


salesman is desir: able, it is not essential. Substantial \ 
plus bonus which will directly reflect general usefulness and ability to 
rod Vill be located in the East. All inquiries will recerve a reply and 
tre: ated in strict confidence. Our own organizi ition has been advised 
idvertisement. Address Box No. 4, care of INpIA RUBBER WorL! 





salary 








CHEMIST—SUPERINTENDENT FOR MOLDED AND EX- 











ruded goods. Set up new operation for established firm. Select and install 
machinery. Stock inducement-bonus plan. State full experience, 
. etc. Address Box No. 375, care of INpra Rupsper Woribd 
RUBBER CHEMIST: GRADUATE. _CHEMIS1 OR gf cps 
neineer with some experience In tig compounding ime levelopr en 
lire experience desirable. E Xeelle cocaaniie with voung xpi and 
organization. Send details of education, experience, and salary desired 
ress Box No. 576, care of iets RUBBER Wor! 
Bier dal TECHNIC. GRADU ATE, 30 TO 


MOLDED RUB 
luction experience for productive supervisior ediun 
1 in midwest area. Si ilary open. Addres 








( HEMIST- eS XP E RIE Nc E pb IN PRODUC ING ce age EMULSIONS 


connection with crude an syn thetic latex compounding for the adhesives 
held. Excellent opportunity with well-established firm lo ycated in large mid- 
west city. State experience, age, and education in reply. Address Box Ne. 


583. care of Inp1a RuBBER Wortp 





CONSULTATION—RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTICS 
Engineering and Laboratory Development — Merchanicals, 
Wire, Thread, and Specialties. 
RALPH B. SYMONS 
Tiverton Rhode Island 














MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 














GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 








For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding: especially fine for mechanical goods. 


ALUMINUM FLAKE AND SOUTHERN CLAYS 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 
New England Agents. Stock Carried, Berlow & Schlosser Co. 
537 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. SANDUSKY 





= a } a tar ) 
(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 600) 
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CHIPCO RUBBER CO. 








SCRAP & CRUDE RUBBER 
PLASTICS & SYNTHETICS 











55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
G. JATINEN | LONGACRE 5-6631 


The H. O. Canfield Co. |: COLORS for RUBBER 


MANUFACTURE Red Iron Oxides 


sci ’ Green Chromium Oxides 
Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, Siew Cite: Meeentinn 


Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut [Pt  _ iid 


Washers of all kinds Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 

















Wrile for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street EASTON, PA. 


—_—__—— a nen 

















NEW AND BETTER 
“ANNALS OF RUBBER’ GAMMETER'S 
; : ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
A Chronological Record of CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


the Important Events in 
the History of Rubber 


=—30¢ per Copy = 








4°’, 5°, 6’, 8°’, 10°’, 12°’, diameters, any length. 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 











CADIZ, OHIO 























Everywhere Your Production 


Depends Upon Swing Joints—Use .. FLEXO JOINTS 


Fully en- a 
closed from * . Pipe sizes 
Ma& range from 

69 %” to 3”. 

maintenance ge os Full 360 de- 
cost — prac- & gree range 
tically Ga of move- 
trouble-free AR ment. 


grit and 
service. 









Four styles as 
shown. Large 
illustration 
Shows Flexo 
Joints in 
actual use. 
Simple in con- 
struction —de- 
pendable, 


Flexo joints 
give a_ full 
range of 
easy move- 
ments with 
flexibility of 
hose and 
strength of) 
pipe. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., 4218 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


TOOL-! COMPANY, 


QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES South Easton, Mass. 
THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 















Central Street 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 


CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 





MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 








HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 


BRAKES—LIFT TABLES Ww 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 





“4 R OUR 5-POINT 
CE REBUILDING PROCESS 
H B 1—INSPECTION 
IU 2—DISASSEMBLY 

“ - 3—REBUILDING 
-_- 4—-_MODERNIZING 

¥ 5—GUARANTEE 

















An International Standard of Measurement for 
Hardness * Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER 
ind ELASTOMETER 

2srd year 





venient, instant registrations, fool-proof. 
is k for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Pric 


e List R-4 and R-5. 
THI SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 


Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


igents in all foreign countries. 








New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Loeust Street Medford. Mass. 








MOLDING 
y L A S ip I C S PR ESSES 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 


— Pumps, Valves, etc. 


or pressure 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Classified Advertisements a 
— Continued 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 




















FOR SALE 1 | EXPERIMENTAL x11 WITH MOTOR. ADDRESS 
Box No. 5 care 0 f INDIA RUBBER We 
ONE 59 BANBURY MIXER: ONE "sje" ¥. ‘ARREL- BIRMING HAM 
Mill; 0” Farrel Ansonia 3 Re oll Caler ider; one 1¢ ” Warm-uy 
Mill. Rt BBER LINING ENGINEERS V . 35th Street, Chicago 
Illinois 
NE COMPRESSED ROLLING BALL. PESTER DESC RIBED ON 
pase oa.‘ f 1942 Rubber Ha yx Complete except 
t motor ‘Als 24-cavity B all. Mold. gies condition R.T. VANDER 
‘TI r © 6 INC : 230 P Ave., New Y« 4g: ee 
rwo THROPP RU ‘BBER Mais, 18” x 50”—RATI( 5 ae 
cot te Main ift, Reduction Dr ive, Safety Brakes, ards, ¢ 
C1 iy Y P. Motor AC-220 V P.M h Sta 
Control, Spare his n ner m, Dec. 1 
in us w. Addr N¢ 4 Russer Wo 
FOR SALE Thr Mill, M.D 
N ller ber, iI—D & 1 x 3 
pent Hy ge 1 Lo? 4 ram 
24” a son twi I witl n: 2 
x oe” FE ‘ wo-openir 1 
rhropy we enin Hvydr 
wo-opening Hydr 
Cutter; 1 rrem O yd I nati 
Hyd. Pump 1 x 6, 5 GPM, 6.000 pre t 
1—8 x 13” aren er Mill; 1 otar 32-pun orm zs - 
Hydraulic Pr es, 20 x 20”; i ‘Pe ywwder Mixers; Ree rizers: G ii nde rs. 
Send Tg plete list ‘CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO IN( 
Park aig pe York 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


MANDRELS 


WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Akron New York 
SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY °° PUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 


Representatives 
San Francisco 
































MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 








CABLE “URME” 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE ee FROM STOCK 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 











NEWARK. Wd 
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Continued = 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 




















PROMPT DELIVERY: 1—Birmingham calender 3-roll 60”; i—60” 
mi new; 2—40” mills including motors. Address Box No. 573, 
INDIA RusBER WORLD. 


", SINGLE 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES FOR SALE, 3 SIZE 36” x 3 
platen size 24” x 27”—47” opening without platen, 34” ram, 14’’ stroke 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., Manville, New Jersey. See: Mr. H. Ponisi. 





FOR SALE: 2 ADAMSON 6” EXTRUDERS. 400-TON HYDRAULIC 
Extrusion Press. Hydraulic Presses from 12” x12” to 42” x 48” Platens, 
from 50 to 500 Tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators. 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED: 1—50” MILL COMPLETE WITH MOTOR. MUST BE 
in excellent condition. Address Box No. 577, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor LD. 





WANTED: 1 CAMERON CUTTING MACHINE, MODEL 4-D 
Camachine $26, 50° preferred. Address Box 587, care of INDIA RUBBER 


WorLpD. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to 
render you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business’’ 
304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. ¥. 








DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
Stewart L. Brams 
Rubber Cements, Adhesives, Processing of Cements, Adhesion of 
Rubber. Advisory Service or Complete Project Development Service. 


1150 W. Second St., Dayton 7, Ohio 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

















HOWE MACHINERY CO.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 











FOR SALE tire business and 

retreading factory 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PLANT OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA. 


8,000 sq. feet of factory space and large adjoin- 
ing lot suitable for storage yard or expansion, 
fully equipped with modern factory type recap- 
ping and retreading molds, rubber mill, tuber and 
cement churn to manufacture camelback, rubber 
stocks and cements. With little additional equip- 
ment can also produce other articles such as, 
mats, soles, heels, garden hose, etc., for which 
there is a steady demand. 


A going concern doing a large yearly turnover 
and a nice profit with a City Sales Store and a 
Mail Order Department. A real money maker 
and an excellent opportunity. Owner retiring. 


Price including two valuable properties, stock, ma- 
chinery and goodwill of business $40,000.00. Cash 
$25,000.00 balance arranged. Principals only. 


JOHN J. WESTON, 
56 Boulton Ave., Toronto, Canada. 














MORE PROFITS 


FOR YOUR COMPANY 
LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 


FOR YOU 


TO sell your business for cash to a reputable and 
experienced operating concern with substantial 
capital may be the best thing for both the company and 
you. 


WE are principals (not brokers) with a record of 
successful operating experience. Present com- 
pany personnel retained wherever possible. 


@ All discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1220, 1474 B'way, New York (18), N. Y. 








“BRAKE LININGS” 


guage. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








VOLUME 1 OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


91 pages, 814 x 11 inches, indexed. 


By T. R. STENBERG 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all 
types—how to select materials and avoid failures and troubles—based on actual ex- 
perience and extensive research and presented in simple and comprehensive lan- 


Copies $2.00 Postpaid 


Add ress 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
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Scientifically Sorted. . 
to your Specification 





Count on A. Schulman Inc. to Up-to-date sorting skill makes 






fill your order with scientific Schulman Scrap Rubber give 


accuracy. CAREFUL SORTING you better results. 







is the secret in good delivery 






today ... and that secret is an 


OQ open book to us. WY TTT Inc 







AKRON 9, OHIO E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. LONG BEACH, CAL. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. BOSTON 16, MASS. 














As your stockleaves the calende 
roll it into a CLIMCO PROCESSED LINE 


GET THE FULL STORY 
ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells 
about Climco Liners 
and Linerette. Tells 
how to get better ser- 
vice from liners. Write 
for your copy now. 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER 


This will insure better separation and speedier producti 
Labor and power will be saved, liner life increased and ste 
losses reduced ...Climco Processed Liners also protect yt 
stock in many ways. For example: tackiness is preserved, gaug 
are more easily maintained, latitude in compounding is enlarg 
lint and ravelings are eliminated. In addition, air, moisture 
sunlight are excluded; oxidation, mould and bloom are preven 
... For 24 years Climco Processed Liners have been used 
leading rubber companies to protect stocks and speed producti 
Give them a trial in your plaat! 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE CLEVELAND 4, OF 





for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 





